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THE IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS 


{The Foreign Quarterly Review, 1842 ; Whs., viii., 1876.) 

Within the last half-ceiitury the Germans have given us several good 
editions of Theocritus. That of Augustus Meinekius/ to which the 
very inferior and very different poems of Bion and Moschus are 
appended, is among the best and the least presuming. No version is 
added ; the notes are few and pertinent, never pugnacious, never 
prolix. In no age, since the time of Aristarchus, or before, has the 
Greek language been so profoundly studied, or its poetry in its 
nature and metre so perfectly understood, as in ours. Neither 
Athens nor Alexandria saw so numerous or so intelligent a race of 
grammarians as Germany has recently seen contemporary. Noi is 
the society diminisht, nor are its labours relaxt, at this day. Valc- 
kenaer, Schricber, Schaeffer, Kiesling, Wuesteman, are not the only 
critics and editors, who, before the present one, have bestowed their 
care and learning on Theocritus. 

Doubts have long been entertained upon the genuineness of 
several among his Idyls. But latterly a vast number, even of those 
which had never been disputed, have been called in question by 
Ernest Reinhold, in a treatise printed at Jena in 1819. He acknow¬ 
ledges the eleven first, the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and eighteenth. Against the arbitrary ejection of the remainder 
rose Augustus Wissowa in 1828. In his Theocritus 1 heocritceus, 
vindicating them from suspicion, he subjoins to his elaborate criti¬ 
cism a compendious index of ancient quotations, in none of which is 
any doubt entertained of their authenticity. But surely it requires 
no force of argument, no call for extraneous help, to subvert the 
feeble position that, because the poet wrote his Pastorals mostly in 
his native dialect, the Doric, he can never have written in another. 
If he composed the eighteenth Idyl in the ^olic, why may he not be 

^ The work under review by Landor was: Theocritus, Bio, et Moschus, ex 
recognitione Augusti Mcinekii, Berlin, 1036. 
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THE IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS 

allowed the twelfth and twenty-second in the Ionic ? Not, however, 
that in the twelfth he has done it uniformly : the older manuscripts 
of this poem contain fewer forms of that dialect than were afterwards 
foisted into it, for the sake of making it all of a piece. It is easy to 
believe that the Idyls he wrote in Sicily were Doric, with inconsider¬ 
able variations, and that he thought it more agreeable to Hiero, 
whose favour he was desirous of conciliating. But when he retired 
from Sicily to the court of Ptolemy, where Callimachus and Apol 
lonius and Aratus were residing, he would not on every occasion 
revert to an idiom little cultivated in Egypt. Not only to avoid the 
charge of rivalry with the poets who were then flourishing there, but 
also from sound judgment, he wrote heroic poetry in Homeric verse ; 
in verse no less Ionic than ITomeEs own ; indeed more purely so. 

Thirty of his poems are entitled Idyls : in short all but the 
Epigrams, however different in length, in subject, and in metre. 
But who gave them tiiis appellation ? or whence was it derived ? 
We need go up no higher than to tZSo? for the derivation : and it is 
probable that the poet liimself supplied the title. But did he give 
it to all his compositions ? or even to all those (excepting the 
Epigrams) which are now extant ? We think he did not, although 
we are unsupported in our opinion by the old scholiast who wrote the 
arguments. The poet,’** says he, did not wish to specify his 
pieces, but ranged them all under one titled We believe that he 
ranged what he thought tlie more important and the more epic under 
this category, and that he omitted to give any separate designation 
to the rest, prefixing to each piece (it may be) its own title. Nay, it 
appears to us not at all improbable that those very pieces wliich we 
moderns call more peculiarly Idyls, were not comprehended by him 
in this designation. We believe that elhvWtov means a small image 
of something greater ; and that it was especially applied at first to 
his short poems of the heroic cast and character. As the others had 
no genuine name denoting their quality, but only the names of the 
interlocutors or the subjects (which the ancient poets,both Greek and 
Roman, oftener omitted) they were all after a while comprehended 
in a mass witliin one common term. That the term was invented 
long after the age of Theocritus, is the opinion of Heine and of 
Wissowa : but where is the proof of the fact, or foundation for the 
conjecture ? Nobody has denied that it existed in the time of 
Virgil; and many have wondered that he did not thus entitle his 
2 
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Bucolics, instead of calling them Eclogues. And so indeed he prob 
ably would have done, had he believed that Theocritus intended am 
such designation for his Pastorals. But neither he nor Calpurnius. 
nor Nemesian, called by the name of Idyl their bucolic poems 
which they surely would have done if, in their opinion or in the 
opinion of the public, it was applicable to them. It was not though^ 
so when literature grew up again in Italy, and when the shepherd.^ 
and shepherdesses recovered their lost estates in the provinces ol 
poetry, under the patronage of Petrarca, Boccaccio, Pontanus, and 
Mantuanus. 

Eobanus Hess us, a most voluminous writer of Latin verses, has 
translated much from the Greek classics, and among the rest some 
pieces from Theocritus. From time to time we have spent several 
hours of idleness over his pages ; but the further we proceeded, 
whatever was the direction, the duller and drearier grew his unprofit 
able pine-forest, the more wearisome and disheartening his flat and 
print less sands. After him, Bruno Sidelius, another German, was 
the first of the moderns who conferred the name of Idyl on their 
Bucolics. As this word was enlarged in its acceptation, so was 
another in another kind of poetry, namely, the Paean, wliich at first 
was appropriated to Apollo and Artemis, but was afterward trans 
ferred to other deities. Servius, on the first Eneid, tells us that 
Pindar not only composed one on Zeus of Dodona, but several in 
honour of mortals. The same may be said of the Dithyrambic. 
Elegy, too, in the commencement, was devoted to grief exclusively, 
like the ncenios and thrence : subsequently it embraced a vast variety 
of matters, some of them ethic and didactic ; some the very opposite 
to its institution, inciting to war and patriotism, for instance those of 
Tyrtaeus ; and some to love and licentiousness, in which Mimnermus 
has been followed by innumerable disciples to the extremities of 
the earth. 

Before we inspect the Idyls of Theocritus, one by one, as we intend 
to do, it may be convenient in this place to recapitulate what little is 
known about him. He tells us, in the epigraph to them, that there 
was another poet of the same name, a native of Chios, but that he 
himself was a Syracusan of low origin, son of Praxagoras and Philina. 
He calls his mother irepifcXeLTr} (illustrious), evidently for no other 
reason than because the verse required it. There is no ground for 
disbelieving what he records of his temper ; that he never was guilty 
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of detraction. His exact age is unknown, and unimportant. One 
of the Idyls is addressed to the younger Hiero, another to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. The former of these began his reign in the one 
hundred and twenty-sixth Olympiad, the latter in the one hundred 
and twenty-third. In the sixteenth Idyl the poet insinuates that the 
valour of Hiero was more conspicuous than his liberality: on Ptolemy 
he never had reason to make any such remark. Among his friends 
in Egypt was Aratus, of whom Cicero and Caesar thought highly, and 
of whose works both of them translated some parts. Philctas the 
Coan was another : and his merit must also have been great; for 
Propertius joins him with Callimachus, and asks permission to enter 
the sacred grove of poetry in their company. 

Callimachi manes et Coi sacra Philetee ! 

In vestrum qiiaeso me sinite ire nemus. 

It appears, however, that Aratus was more particularly and 
intimately Theocritus’s friend. To him he inscribes the sixth Idyl, 
describes his loves in the seventh, and borrows from him the religious 
exordium of the seventeenth. After he had resided several years in 
Egypt, he returned to his native country, and died there. 

We now leave the man for the writer, and in this capacity we have 
a great deal more to say. The poems we possess from him are only 
a part, although probably the best, of what he wrote. He composed 
hymns, elegies, and iambics. Hermann, in his dissertation on hexa¬ 
meter verse, expresses his wonder that Virgil, in the Eclogues, should 
have deserted the practice of Theocritus in its structure ; and he 
remarks, for instance, the first in the first Idyl. 

*ASi5 Ti TO il/idvpio-fAa Kal a . , aljroXt Ti]va, 

This pause, however, is almost as frequent in Homer as in 
Theocritus : and it is doubtful to us, who indeed have not counted 
the examples, whether any other pause occurs so often in the Iliad. 
In reading this verse, we do not pause after but after 

yfn£vpt(TpLa : but in the verses which the illustrious critic quotes 
from Homer the pause is precisely in that place. 

fA€v Ta TTpiiiTa Kopv(TirtTo.i . . avrap CTTCiTa 

Xfpa-tp pi)yvvfi€vov fi€ydXa f:ipipii . . dpL(f)l 6c t’ aKpas. 

Although the pause is greatly more common in the Greek hexa¬ 
meter than in the Latin, yet Hermann must have taken up Virgil’s 
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Lclogues very inattentively in making his remark. For that wliich 
he wonders the Roman has imitated so sparingly from the Syracusan 
occurs quite frequently enough in Virgil, and rather too frequently in 
Theocritus. It may be tedious to the inaccurate and negligent; il 
may be tedious to those whose reading is only a species of dissipation, 
and to whom ears have been given only as ornaments ; nevertheless, 
for the sake of others, we have taken some trouble to establish our 
position in regard to the Eclogues, and the instances are given below.* 

* Eel. i., containing 83 verses. 

Namque erit ille mihi semper deus . . . 

Non oquidem invi<leo, miror magis . . . 

Ite meaj, felix quondam, peous . . . 

Eel. ii. 73 verses. 

Atque superba pati fastidia . . . 

Cum placidum veiitis stares mare . . . 

Bina die siccaut ovis ubera . . . 

Heu, heu ! quid volui inisero mihi . . . 

EcI. iii. Ill verses. 

Dio mihi, Daineeta, cujum peous . . . 

Infelix, O semper oves i)ecu8 . . . 

Et, si non aliqu& noouisscs . . . 

Si nescis, meus ille caper fuit . . . 

Bisque die numerant ambo pccus . . . 

Parta meae Veneri sunt munera . . . 

Pollio et ipse faoit nova carmine . . . 

Parcite, oves, nimium prooedere . . . 

Eel. V. 90 verses. 

Sive antro potius succedimus . . . 

Frigida, Daphni, bovesad liumina . . . 

Quale sopor fessis in gramine . . . 

Hsec oadem docuit cujum pecus . . . 

Eel. vi. 86 verses. 

Cum canerem reges et pra^lia . . . 

^gle Naiaduin pulcherrima . . . 

Carmina quae vultis cognoscitc . . . 

Aut aliquam in magno sequitur grege . . . 

Errabunda bovis vestigia . . . 

Quo cursu deaerta j)etiverit . . . 

Eel. vii. 70 verses. 

Ambo Horontes letatibus . . . 

Vir gregis ipse caper deerraverat . . . 

Aspiciu ; ille ubi me contra videt. . . 

Nympha? noster amor Lebethrides . . . 

Quale meo Codro concodite . . , 

Setosi caput hoc apri tibi . . . 

Ite domuin pasti, si quis pudor . . . 

Aut si ultra placitum laud&rit . . . 

Si foetura gregem suppleverit. . . 

Solstitium peoori defendite . . . 

PopuluB Aloidse gratissima . . . 

Fraxinus in sylvis pulcherrima ... 
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In Theocritus it is not tliis usage which is so remarkable ; it is 
the abundance and exuberance of dactyls. They hurry on one after 
another, like the waves of a clear and rapid brook in the sunshine, 
reflecting all things the most beautiful in nature, but not resting 
upon any. 

Idyl I. Of all the poetry in all languages that of Theocritus is 
the most fluent and easy ; but if only this Idyl were extant, it would 
rather be memorable for a weak imitation of it by Virgil, and a 
beautiful one by Milton, than for any great merit beyond the har¬ 
mony of its verse. Indeed it opens with such sounds as Pan himself 
in a prelude on his pipe might have produced. The dialogue is 
between Thyrsis and a goatherd. Here is much of appropriate 
description ; but it appears unsuitable to the character and condi¬ 
tion of a goatherd to offer so large a reward as he offers for singing a 
song. If you will sing as you sang in the contest with the Libyan 
shepherd Chromis, I will reward you with a goat, mother of two kids, 
which goat you may milk thrice a-day ; for, though she suckles two 
kids, she has milk enough left for two pails.**’ 

Eel. viii. 109 verses. 

Sive orttm Illyrici legia a^quoria . , . 

A t€ principium, tibi deaiiiet. . . 

Carmina ccKpta tuiB, atque hac aine . . . 

Nascere praque diem venieita age . . . 

Omnia vel medium fiant mare . . . 

Desine Maeualius jam desine . . . 

Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina . . . 

Transquo caput jace : ne respexeris . . . 

Eel. ix. 67 verses. 

Heu cadit in quemquam taiitum Bcelue . . . 

Tityre dum redeo, brevis est via . . . 

Et potum pastas age Tityrc . . . 

Pierides, sunt et mihi carmina . . . 

Omnia fert ajtas, animum quoque . . . 

Nunc ublita mihi tot carmina . . . 

Hinc adeo media est nobia via . . . 

Incipit apparere Bianoris . . . 

Ed. X. 77 verses. 

Nam neque Parnassi, vobis juga . . . 

Omnes unde amor iste rogant tibi . . . 

Instances of the cadence are not wanting in the Eneid. The fourthjbook, the 
most elaborate of all, exhibits them, 

Tempora, quis rebus dexter modus. 

And again in the last lines, with only one interposed, 

Devolat, et supra caput adstitit 

Sic ait et dextra oriuem secat.—W. S. L. 
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We often hear that such or such a thing is not worth an old 
song.*” Alas ! how very few things are ! What precious recollec¬ 
tions do some of them awaken ! What pleasurable tears do they 
excite ! They purify the stream of life ; they can delay it on its 
shelves and rapids ; they can turn it back again to the soft moss 
amidst which its sources issue. 

But we must not so suddenly quit the generous goatherd : we 
must not turn our backs on him for the sake of indulging in these 
reflections. He is ready to give not only a marvellously fine goat 
for the repetition of a song, but a commodity of much higher value 
in addition ; a deep capacious cup of the most elaborate workman¬ 
ship, carved and painted in several compartments. Let us look 
closely at these. The first contains a woman in a veil and fillet : 
near her are two young suitors who throw fierce words one against 
the other : she never minds them, but smiles upon each alternately. 
Surely no cup, not even a magical one, could express all this. But 
they continue to carry on their illwill. In the next place is an old 
fisherman on a rock, from wliich he is hauling his net. Not far from 
him is a vineyard, laden ^vith purple grapes. A little boy is watching 
them near the boundary-hedge, while a couple of foxes are about 
their business : one walking through the rows of vines, picking out 
the ripe grapes as he goes along ; the other devising mischief to the 
boy’s wallet, and declaring on the word of a fox that he will never 
(|uit the premises until he has captured the breakfast therein de¬ 
posited. The song is deferred no longer : and a capital song it is : 
but the goatherd has well paid the piper. It is unnecessary to 
transcribe the verses which Virgil and Milton have imitated. 

Nam neque Parnassi vobis juga nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonia Aganippe. 

Virgil himself, on the present occasion, was certainly not detained 
in any of these places. Let us try whether we cannot come toward 
the original with no greater deviation, and somewhat less dulness. 

Where were ye, O ye nymphs ! when Daphnis died ? 

For not on Pindus were ye, nor beside 
Pen^us in his softer glades, nor where 
Acis might well expect you, once your care. 

But neither Acis did your steps detain, 

Nor strong Anapus rushing forth amain, 

Nor high-brow'd Etna with her forest chain. 
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THE IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS 

Harmonious as are the verses of Theocritus, the Greek language 
itself could not bear him above Milton in his Lycidas. He had the 
good sense to imitate the versification of Tasso’s Aminta, employing 
rhyme where it is ready at hand, and permitting his verses to be 
longer or shorter, as may happen. They are never deficient in 
sweetness, taken separately, and never at the close of a sentence 
disappoint us. However, we can not but regret the clashing of 
irreconcileable mythologies. Neither in a poem nor in a picture do 
we see willingly the Nymphs and the Druids together : Saint Peter 
comes even more inopportunely : and although, in the midst of such 
scenery, we may be prepared against wolves with their own heads and 
maws ” and prwy yet we deprecate them when they 

appear with a bishop’s : they are then an over-match for us. The 
ancients could not readily run into such errors : yet something of a 
kind not very dissimilar may be objected to Virgil. 

Venit Apollo, 

Galle ! quid insanis ? ** inquit. 

When the poet says, Cynthius aurem vellit et admonuit,” we are 
aware that it is merely a form of phraseology : but among those who, 
in Virgil’s age, believed in Apollo, not one believed that he held a 
conversation with Gallus. The time for these familiarities of gods 
with mortals had long been over, 

Nec se contingi patiuntur lumine claro. 

There was only one of them who could still alight without 
suspicion among the poets. Phoebus had become a mockery, a 
by-word ; but there never will be a time probably when Love shall 
lose his personality, or be >\ished out of the way if he has crept into 
a poem. But the poem must be a little temple of his own, admitting 
no other occupant or agent beside himself and (at most) two 
worshippers. 

To return to this first Idyl. Theocritus may be censured for 
representing a continuity of action in one graven piece, where the 
girl smiles on two young men alternately. But his defence is ready. 
He would induce the belief that, on looking at the perfection of the 
workmanship, we must necessarily know not only what is passing, 
but also what is past and what is to come. We see the two foxes in 
the same spirit, and enter into their minds and machinations. We 
swear to the wickedest of the two that we will keep his secret, and 
8 
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that we will help him to the uttermost of our power, when he declares 
(</)aTi) that he will have the boy'^s breakfast. Perhaps we might not 
be so steadily his partisan, if the boy himself were not meditating an 
ill turn to another creature. He is busy in making a little cage for 
the cicala. Do we never see the past and the future in the pictures 
of Edwin Landseer ? who exercises over all the beasts of the field and 
fowls of the air an undivided and unlimited dominion, teal voov eyvw} 
We shall abstain, as far as may be, in this review, from verbal 
criticism, for wliich the judicious editor, after many other great 
scholars, has left but little room : but we can not consent with him 
to omit the hundred and twentieth verse, merely because we find it in 
the fifth Idyl, nor because he tells us it is rejected in the best editions. 
Verses have been repeated both by Lucretius and by Virgil. In the 
present case the sentence, without it, seems obtruncated, and wants 
the peculiar rhythm of Theocritus, which is complete and perfect 
with it. In the two last verses are ai he y^lfiaLpai Ov fi^ a-KipTuariTt. 
Speaking to the she-goats he could not well say at, which could only 
be said in speaking of them. Probably the right reading is a)8t, 
although we believe there is no authority for it. The repetition of 
that word is graceful and adds to the sense. Come hither, 
Kissaitha ! milk this one : but, you others ! do not leap about here^ 
lest, Stc.’’ The poet tells us he will hereafter sing more sweetly ; it is 
much to say; but he will keep his promise: he speaks in the character 
of Thyrsis. When the goatherd gives the cup to the shepherd he 
wishes his mouth to be filled with honey, and with the honey-comft / 
Idyl II. is a monologue, and not bucolic. Cimaetha, an enchant¬ 
ress, is in love with Delphis. The poem is curious, containing a 
complete system of incantation as practised by the Greeks. Out of 
two verses, by no means remarkable, Virgil has framed some of the 
most beautiful in all his works. Whether the Idyl was in this par¬ 
ticular copied from Apollonius, or whether he in the Argonautics had 
it before him, is uncertain. Neither of them is so admirable as, 

Sylveeque et saeva quierant 
iEquora. 

At non infelix animi Phoenissa ; neque unquam 
Solvitur in somnos, oculisve aut pectore noctem 
Accipit: ingeminant curse, rursusque resurgens 
ScBvit amor. 

^ Punctuation sliffhtiv altered from text of 1st ed. 
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The woods and stormy waves were now at rest. 

But not the hapless Dido ; never sank 
She into sleep, never received she night 
Into her bosom ; grief redoubled grief, 

And love sprang up more fierce the more represt. 

Idyl III. A goatherd whose name is not mentioned, declares his 
love, with prayers and expostulations, praises and reproaches, to 
Amaryllis. The restlessness of passion never was better expressed. 
The tenth and eleventh lines are copied by Virgil, with extremely 
ill success. 

Quod potui^ puero sylvestri ex arbore lecta 
Aurea mala decern misi, eras altera mittam. 

How poor is quod potui! and what a selection (lecta) is that of 
crabs ; moreover, these were sent as a present (misi), and not offered 
in person. There is not even the action, such as it is, but merely 
the flat relation of it. Instead of a narration about sending these 
precious crabs, and the promise of as many more on the morrow, 
here in Theocritus the attentive lover says, Behold ! I bring you 
ten apples. I gathered them myself from the tree whence you desired 
me to gather them : to-morrow I will bring you more. Look upon 
my soul-tormenting grief! I wish I were a bee that I might come 
into your grotto, penetrating through the ivy and fern, however 
thick about you.*’’ Springing up and away from his dejection and 
supplication, he adds wildly, 

Nvv tyviav T^v^Epwra : /3apvs 0*o^ ^5 Acatvas 

MaaSuv 6pi>/xy Sc piv paTrjp,* 

Now know I Love, a cruel God, who drew 
A lioness’s tccat, and in the forest grew. 

Virgil has amplified the passage to no purpose. 

Nunc scio quid sit amor : duris in cotibus ilium 
Ismarus aut Rhodope aut extremi Garamantes 
Nec generis nostri puerum nec sanguinis edunt. 

Where is the difference of meaning here between genus and sanguis ? 
And why all this bustle about Ismarus and Rhodope and the Gara- 

* We have given not the editor’s but our own punctuation : none after Btoi : 
for if there were any in that place, we should have wished the words were ^apvv 

W. S. L. 
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iHMites ? A lioness in an oak-forest stands in place of them all, and 
much better. Love being the deity, not the passion, qui would 
have been better than quid^ both in propriety and in sound. There 
follows, 

Alter ab undecimo jam turn me ceperat annus. 

This is among the most faulty expressions in Virgil. The words Jam 
turn me sound woodenly : and me ceperat annus is scarcely Latin. 
Perhaps the poet wrote mihi^ abbreviated to mi ; mihi cceperat annus. 
There has been a doubt regarding the exact meaning : but this 
should raise none. The meaning is, I was entering my thirteenth 
year.*” Unus ab undecimo would be the twelfth : of course alter ab 
undecimo must be the thirteenth. Virgil is little more happy in his 
translations from Theocritus than he is in those from Homer. It is 
probable that they were only school exercises, too many and (in his 
opinion) too good to be thrown away. J. C. Scaliger, zealous for the 
great Roman poet, gives him the preference over Homer in every 
instance where he has copied him. But in fact there is nowhere a 
sentence, and only a single verse anywhere, in which he rises to an 
equality with his master. He says of Fame, 

Ingrediturque solo et caput inter sidera condit. 

The noblest verse in the Latin language. 

Idyl IV. Battus and Corydon.* The greater part is tedious ; 
but at verse thirty-eight begins a tender grief of Battus on the death 
of his Amaryllis : Corydon attempts to console him. You must 
be of good courage, my dear Battus ! Things may go better with 
you another day.*” To which natural and brief reflection we believe 
all editions have added two verses as spoken by Corydon. Never¬ 
theless, we suspect that Theocritus gave the following one to Battus, 
and that he says in reply, or rather in refutation, There are hopes 
in the living, but the dead leave us none.'''’ Then says Corydon, 
The skies are sometimes serene and sometimes rainyBattus is 

* The close of verse thirty-one is printed a re Zukvi'Oos ; in other editions 
d ZaKvvSoi. Perhaps both are wrong. The first syllable of ZukwBo^ is short, 
which is against the latter reading ; and rt would be long before Z, which is 
against the former. Might not a shepherd who uses the Doric dialect have said 
Aukvv9os? We have heard of a coin inscribed AaKwSKou. In Virgil we read 
nemorosa Zacynthos: but it seems impossible that he should have written the word 
with a Z.—W. S. L. 
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comforted ; he adds but Oapaeo ); for he perceives on a sudden that 
the calves are nibbling the olives. Good Battus has forgotten at 
once all his wishes and regrets for Amaryllis, and would rather have 
a stout cudgel. His animosity soon subsides, however, and he asks 
Corydon an odd question about an old shepherd, which Corydon 
answers to his satisfaction and delight. 

Idyl V. Comatas, a goatherd, and Lacon, a shepherd, accuse 
one another of thievery. They carry on their recriminations with 
much spirit: but the beauty of the verses could alone make the 
contest tolerable. After the fortieth are several which Virgil has 
imitated, with little honour to his selection. Theocritus, always 
harmonious, is invariably the most so in description. This is, how¬ 
ever, too long continued in many places : but here we might wish 
it had begun earlier and lasted longer. Lacon says, 

Sweeter beneath this olive will you sing, 

By the grove-side and by the running spring, 

Where grows the grass in bedded tufts, and where 
The shrill cicala shakes the slumberous air. 

This is somewhat bolder than the original will warrant, but not 
quite so bold as VirgiPs ‘‘‘‘ rumpunt arbmta cicadse.’’* It is followed 
by what may be well in character with two shepherds of Sibaris, but 
what has neither pleasantry nor novelty to recommend it: and the 
answer would have come with much better grace uninterrupted. 
Comatas, after reminding Lacon of a very untoward action in which 
both were implicated, thus replies : 

I will not thither : cypresses are here, 

Oaks, and two springs that gurgle cool and clear, 

And bees are flying for their hives, and through 
The shady branches birds their talk pursue. 

They both keep their places, and look out for an arbitrator to 
decide on the merit of their songs. Morson, a woodman, is splitting 
a tree near them ; and they call him. There is something very 
dramatic in their appeal, and in the objurgation that follows. The 
contest is carried on in extemporary verses, two at a time. After 
several, Comatas says, All my she-goats, excepting two, are bearers 
of twins ; nevertheless, a girl who sees me among them says, Un¬ 
fortunate creature ! do you milk them all yourself ? ’ Lacon, as 
the words now stand, replies, Pheu! pheu! an exclamation 
12 
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which among the tragedians expresses grief and anguish, but which 
here signifies Psha^ psha. Now it is evident that Comatas had 
attempted to make Lacon jealous, by telling him how sorry the girl 
was that he should milk the goats himself without anybody to help 
him. Lacon in return is ready to show that he also had his good 
fortune. There is reason therefore to suspect that the name Adtcwv 
should be Ad/j,cov ; because from all that precedes we may sup¬ 
pose that Lacon was never possessed of such wealth, and that 
Comatas would have turned him into ridicule if he had boasted of it. 

Psha ! psha ! you are a grand personage with your twin-bearing 
goats, no doubt ! but you milk them yourself: now Damon is 
richer than you are : he fills pretty nearly twenty hampers with 
cheeses.^ 

This seems indubitable from the following speech of Lacon. Not 
to be teased any more after he had been taunted by Comatas, that 
Clcarista, although he was a goatherd, threw apples at him, and 
began to sing the moment he drove his herd by her, Lacon, out of 
patience at last, says, Cratidas makes me wild with that beautiful 
hair about the neck.'’’ There could have been no room for this if he 
had spoken of himself, however insatiable. For, in a later verse, 
Cratidas seems already to have made room for another. 

’AAA’ cyo) ipajjLon jiiya. 

Finding Damon here in Theocritus, we may account for his 
appearance in Virgil. No Greek letters are more easily mistaken one 
for the other than the capital A for A, and the small fc for /x. In 
the one hundred and fifth verse, Comatas boasts of possessing a cup 
sculptured by Praxiteles. This is no very grave absurdity in such a 
braggart: it suits the character : Virgil, who had none to support 
for his shepherd, makes him state that his is only divini opus 
Alcimedontis.” 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that no other Idyl contains 
so many pauses after the fourth foot, w^hich Hermann calls bucolic : 
nearly half of the verses have this cadence. 

Idyl VI. This is dramatic, and is addressed to Aratus. The 
shepherds Damactas and Daphnis had driven their flocks into one 
place, and, sitting by a fountain, began a song about Polyphemus 

^ Ist ed. reads: “ cheeses, and rov ava^ov tv avdt<Ti. This impersonation 
seems to us indubitable,*’ etc. 
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and Galatea. Daphnis acts the character of Galatea, Damsetas of 
Polyphemus. The various devices of the gigantic shepherd to make 
her jealous, and his confidence of success in putting them into 
practice, are very amusing. His slyness in giving a secret sign to 
set the dog at her, and the dog knowing that he loved her in his 
heart, and pushing his nose against her thigh instead of biting her, 
are such touches of true poetry as are seldom to be found in pastorals. 
In the midst of these our poet has been thought to have committed 
one anachronism. But where Galatea is said to have mistaken the 
game, when 

(f>€vy€L (piXfovra /cat ou (fnXeoiTa Shok€l 
Kat Tov diro y/ja/jt/jias Ktvct 

Seeks him who loves not, him who loves, avoids ; 

And makes false moves, 

she herself is not represented as the speaker, nor is Polyphemus, but 
Daphnis. It is only at the next speech that either of the characters 
comes forth in person : here Damaetas is the Polyphemus, and acts 
his part admirably. 

Idyl VII. The last was diflTerent in its form and character from 
the five preceding : the present is more different still. The poet, 
on his road to Alexandria Avith Eucritus and Amyntas, meets 
Phrasidamus and Antigenes, and is invited to accompany them to 
the festival of Ceres, called Thalysia. He falls in with Lycidas of 
Cidon, and they relate their love-stories. This Idyl closes with a 
description of summer just declining into autumn. The invocation 
to the Nymphs is in the spirit of Pindar. 

Idyl VIII.The subject is a contest in singing between Men- 
alcas and Daphnis, for a pipe. Here are some verses of exquisite 
simplicity, which Virgil has most clumsily translated. 

Ego huno vitIlium, ne forte recuses, &c. 

De grege non ausiin quidquam deponere tecum, 

Est mihi namque domi pater, est injusta noverca. 

Bisque die numerant ambo peciis . . alter et hcedos. 

* The two first lines are the least pleasant to the oar of any in this melodious 
poet. 

\ V Tt. , . iTwrjin-€To ^ovkoX^o | p ti 
MaXa plfxwp <pa \ p tI, &c. 

’ Qr <^avrl is found in all editions; but Pierson has suggested Ai6<t)apT€. Diophantus 
was a friend of Theocritus, addressed in Idyl XXI.—W. S. L. 
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It is evident that Virgil means by pecus the sheep only ; pecora at 
this day means a ewe in Italian. Virgil’s Menalcas had no objection 
to the robbery, but was afraid of the chastisement. 

The Menalcas of Theocritus says, I will never lay what belongs 
to my father ; but I have a pipe which I made myself ” ; and accord¬ 
ing to his account of it, it was no ordinary piece of workmanship. 
Damaetas, it appears, had made exactly such another, quite as good, 
and the cane of which it was made cut his finger in making it. They 
carry on the contest in such sweet hexameters and pentameters as 
never were heard before or since : but they finish with hexameters 
alone. The prize is awarded to Daphnis by the goatherd who is 
arbitrator. He must have been a goatherd of uncommonly fine 
discernment : the match seems equal : perhaps the two following 
verses turned the balance :— 

^AA.A^ VTTo rj. ^cro^ai, uyKas c;(a)v Ti’, 

^VVVOfXCL fxoiy €(TOf)QiV^ TGI' StKcAttl/ €? ttAtt. 

Of these, as of those above, we can only give the meaning : he 
who can give a representation of them, can give a representation 
of the sea-breezes. 

It never was my wish to have possest 
The land of Pelops and his golden store ; 

But only as I hold you to my breast, 

Glance at our sheep and our Sicilian shore. 

Idyl IX. Again Menalcas and Daphnis ; but they must both 
have taken cold. 

Idyt> X. Milo and Battus are reapers. Milo asks Battus what 
ails him, that he can neither draw a straight furrow nor reap like his 
neighbours. For simplicity none of the pastorals is more delightful, 
and it abounds in rustic irony. 

Idyl XL is addrest to Nikias of Miletus, and appears to have been 
written in Sicily, by the words o Kii/cXo)!^ 6 Trap’ a^lv. It describes 
the love of Polyphemus for Galatea, his appeal to her, his promises 
(to the extent of eleven kids and four bear-cubs), and his boast that, 
if he can not have her, he can find another perhaps more beautiful; 
for that many are ready enough to play with him, challenging him 
to that effect, and giggling when he listens to them. 

Virgil’s imitation of this Idyl is extremely, and more than 
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usually, feeble. The last verse, however, of Theocritus is some¬ 
what flat.* 

Idyl XII. We now arrive at the first of those Idyls of which the 
genuineness has been so pertinaciously disputed.! And why ? 
Because forsooth it pleased the author to compose it in the Ionic 
dialect. Did Burns, who wrote mostly in the Scottish, write nothing 
in the English ? With how much better reason has the competitor 
of Apollonius and Callimachus deserted the Doric occasionally ! 
Meleager, and other writers of inscriptions, mix frequently Ionic 
forms with Doric. In fact, the most accurate explorers must come 
at last to the conclusion, that even in the pastoral portion of these 
Idyls, scarcely a single one is composed throughout of unmingled 
Doric. The ear that is accustomed to the exuberant flow of Theo¬ 
critus, will never reject as spurious this melodious and graceful poem. 
Here, and particularly toward the conclusion, as very often elsewhere, 
he writes in the style and spirit of Pindar, while he celebrates the 
loves extoUed by Plato. 

Idyl XIII. is addrest to Nikias, as the eleventh was. It is not a 
dialogue : it is a narrative of the loss of Hylas. The same story is 
related by Propertius in the most beautiful of his elegies. 

Idyl XIV. is entitled Cynisca’s Love, and is a dialogue between 
her husband ^Eschines and his friend Thyonichus. Cynisca had 
taken a fancy to Lucos. At an entertainment given by iEschines, a 
very mischievous guest, one Apis, sings about a wolf (Au/co?), who 
was quite charming. iEschines had had some reason for jealousy 
before. Hearing Cynisca sigh at the name of Lucos, he can endure 
it no longer, and gives her a slap in the face, then another, and so 
forth, until she runs out of the house, and takes refuge with her 
Lucos day and night. All this the husband relates to Thyonichus ; 
and the verses from the thirty-fourth to thirty-eighth, daXire 

* p^nv Stay’ 17 \pv(rbv ZdtoKfv. 

“ He lived more pleasantly than if he had given gold for itf 

This is barely sense ; nor can it be improved without a bold substitution, 

5 \pvfTov rif. 

Such terminations arc occasionally to be found in our poet; for example : 

Idyl 1, dXXd pu)(fv poi. Idyl 2. bcrcrov tyoi Idyl. 3. ft p€y and 

three lines further on, ovv€k^ eyo) ptvy &c.—W. S. L. 

+ The title of this is Aites, which among the Thessalians was what, according 
to the poet in v. 13, da-nvrfKoi was among the Spartans: the one trapa t 6 rbv 
€pi>ptvov (IcraUiVy the other from flanvilv r6r eputra rrp ayancovTi. —W. S. L. 
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are very laughable. Thyonichus advises that so able a boxer should 
enter the service of Ptolemy. 

Idyl XV. The Syracusan Gossips. Never was there so exact 
or so delightful a description of such characters. There is a little 
diversity, quite enough, between Praxinoe and Gorgo. Praxinoe is 
fond of dress ; conceited, ignorant, rash, abusive in her remarks on 
her husband, ambitious to display her knowledge as well as her 
finery, and talking absurdly on what she sees about her at the festival 
of Adonis. Gorgo is desirous of insinuating her habits of industry. 
There are five speakers : Gorgo, Praxinoe, Eunoe, an old woman 
and a traveller, besides a singing girl, who has nothing to do with the 
party or the dialogue. Gorgo: Don'^t talk in this way against 
your husband while your baby is by. See how he is looking at you. 
Praxinoe: Sprightly, my pretty Zopyrion ! I am not talking of 
papa. Gor.; By Proserpine ! he understands you. Papa is a jewel 
of a papa.’’’ After a good deal of tattle, they are setting out for the 
fair, and the child shows a strong desire to be of the party. Gor.: 1 
can't take you, darling ! There's a hobgoblin on the other side of 
the door ; and there's a biting horse. Ay, ay, cry to your heart's 
content. Do you tliink I would have you lamed for life ? Come, 
come ; let us be off." Laughter is irrepressible at their mishaps and 
exclamations in the crowd. This poem, consisting of one hundred 
and forty-four verses, is the longest in Theocritus, excepting the 
heroics on Hercules. The comic is varied and relieved by the song 
of a girl on Adonis. She notices everything she sees, and describes 
it as it appears to her. After an invocation to Venus, she has a 
compliment for Berenice, not without an eye to the candied flowers 
and white pastry, and the pretty little baskets containing mossy 
gardens and waxwork Adonises, and tiny Loves flying over, 

OIoL i<f>€^6fJL€VOL €irl SevSputv 

IltoTwi'Tat, TTTcpvyojv Tr€LpwfJL€Voi ofov* an* ofw. 

Like the young nightingales, some nestling close, 

Some plying the fresh wing from bough to bough. 

Idyl XVI. The Graces. Here Hiero is reminded how becoming 
is liberality in the rich and powerful; and here is sometimes a 
plaintive under-song in the praise. The attributes of the Graces 
were manifold ; the poet has them in view principally as the distri¬ 
butors of just rewards. We have noticed the resemblance he often 
VOL. XII.— B ‘ 17 
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bears to Pindar : nowhere is it so striking as in this and the next. 
The best of Pindar^’s odes is not more energetic throughout: none 
of them surpasses these two in the chief qualities of that admirable 
poet; rejection of what is light and minute, disdain of what is 
trivial, and selection of those blocks from the quarry which will bear 
strong strokes of the hammer and retain all the marks of the chisel. 
Of what we understand by sublimity he has little ; but he moves in 
the calm majesty of an elevated mind. Of all poets he least re¬ 
sembles those among us whom it is the fashion most to admire at the 
present day. The verses of this address to Hiero by Theocritus, 
from the thirty-fourth to the forty-seventh, are as sonorous and 
elevated as the best of Homer’s : and so are those beginning at the 
ninety-eighth verse to the end. 

Idyl XVII. This has notliing of the Idyl in it, but is a noble 
eulogy on Ptolemy Philadelphus, son of Ptolemy Lagus and Berenice. 
Warton is among the many who would deduct it from the works of 
our poet. It is grander even than the last on Hiero, in which he 
appears resolved to surpass all that Pindar has written on the earlier 
king of that name. It is only in versification that it differs from him: 
in comprehensiveness, power, and majesty, and in the manner of 
treating the subject, the same spirit seems to have guided the 
same hand. 

Idyl XVIII. The Epithalamium of Helen. There were two 
species of epithalamium : the KoifirfriKov, such as this, and such 
likewise as that of Catullus, sung as the bride was conducted to her 
chamber ; and the iyeprcKov, sung as she arose in the morning. 
The poet, in the first verses, introduces twelve Spartan girls crowned 
with hyacinths, who sing and dance about Menelaus. ‘‘‘‘And so you 
are somewhat heavy in the knees, sweet spouse ! rather fond of sleep, 
are you ? You ought to have gone to sleep at the proper time, and 
have let a young maiden play with other young maidens at her 
mother’s until long after daybreak.” Then follow the praises of 
Helen, wishes for her prosperity, and promises to return at the 
crowing of the cock. 

Idyl XIX. Kariocleptes, or the Hive-stealer, contains but eight 
verses. It is the story of Cupid stung by a bee : the first and last 
bee that ever stung all the fingers (Ad/tri/Xa ttuvO' virivv^ev) of both 
hands : for it is not Having said in the first verse 

that the bee stung him, as he was plundering the hive, we may easily 
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suspect in what part the wound was inflicted ; and ^ among the 
extremely few things we could wish altered or omitted in Theocritus ^ 
are the words 

aKpa 3c \€Lp(i}V'. 

AaKTvXa irdvO* virivv^iv. ‘O 5’ dAycc. 

All the needful and all the ornamental would be comprised in 
KrjpLov €K (TLp.pku^v crvAcv/ucvov, OS \kp^ €<f>\>a-(r€j See, 

Idyl XX. The Oxherd. He complains of Eunica, who holds 
his love in derision and finds fault with his features, speech, and 
manners. From plain downright contemptuousness she bursts forth 
into irony. 

u)S dypLa TraicrSeis 

*12s rpv<fiiphv AaXccis, <I>s KoiTiXa p’qp.ara <f>pdaB€L<;f &C. 

How rustic is your play ! 

How coarse your language ! &c. 

He entertains a very different opinion of himself, boasts that every 
g?rl upon the hills is in love with him, and is sure that only a townlady 
(which he thinks is the same tiling as a lady of the town) could have 
so little taste. There is simplicity in this Idyl, but it is the worst of 
the author. 

Idyl XXL The Fisherman. Two fishermen were lying stretched 
on seaweed in a wattled hut, and resting their heads against the wall 
composed of twigs and leaves. Around them were spread all the 
implements of their trade, which are specified in very beautiful verse. 
They arose before dawn, and one said to the other, They speak 
unwisely who tell us that the nights are shorter in summer when the 
days are longer ; for within the space of tliis very night I have dreamt 
innumerable dreams. Have you ever learnt to interpret them ? 
He then relates how he dreamt of having caught a golden fish, how 
afraid he was that it might be the favourite fish of Neptune or 
Amphitrite. His fears subsided, and he swore to himself that he 
would give up the sea for ever and be a king. I am now afraid of 
having sworn any such oath,*” said he. Never fear,*” replied the 
other : the only danger is, of dying with hunger in the midst of 

such golden dreams.*” 

^ Commas deleted by the present editor. 
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Idyl XXII. This is the first heroic poem in Theocritus : it is in 
two parts. First is described the fight of Polydeukes and Amycus: 
secondly, of Castor and Lynceus. Of Amycus the poet says that 
his monstrous chest was spherical:'''^ ea^aLpwro, Omitting this, 
we may perhaps give some idea of the scene. 

In solitude both wandered, far away 

From those they sail’d with. On the hills above, 

Beneath a rocky steep, a fount they saw 
Full of clear water ; and below were more 
That bubbled from the bottom, silvery. 

Crystalline. In the banks around grew pines, 

Poplars, and cypresses, and planes, and flowers 
Sweet-smelling ; pleasant work for hairy bees 
Bom in the meadows at the close of spring. 

There, in the sunshine, sat a savage man, 

Horrid to see ; broken were both his ears 
With cestuses, his shoulders were like rocks 
Polisht by some vast river’s ceaseless whirl. 

Apollonius and Valerius Flaccus have described the fight of 
Amycus and Polydeukes : both poets are clever, Valerius more than 
usually : Theocritus is masterly. 

Idyl XXIII. Dyseros, or the Unhappy Lover. The subject of 
this is the same as the Corydon of Virgil: but here the statue of 
Cupid falls on and crushes the inflexible. 

Idyl XXIV. Heracliskos, or the Infant Hercules. There are 
critics of so weak a sight in poetry as to ascribe this magnificent and 
wonderful work to Bion or Moschus, Hercules is cradled in Amphi¬ 
tryon’s shield. The description of the serpents, of the supernatural 
light in the chamber, and the prophecy of Tiresias, are equal to 
Pindar and Homer. 

Idyl XXV. Hercules the Lion-Killer. This will bear no com¬ 
parison with the preceding. The story is told by Hercules himself, 
and the poet has taken good care that it should not be beyond his 
capacity. 

Idyl XXVI. The Death of Pentheus. Little can be said for 
this also ; only that the style is the pure antique. 

Idyl XXVII. Daphnis and the Shepherdess ^ has been trans¬ 
lated by Dryden. He has given the Shepherdess a muslin gown 

^ Comma deleted by the present editor. 
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bespangled. This easy and vigorous poet too often turns the 
country into the town, smells of the ginshop, and staggers toward 
the brothel. He was quite at home with Juvenal, imitating his 
scholastic strut, deep frown, and loud declamation : no other has 
done such justice to Lucretius, to Virgil, to Horace, and to Ovid : 
none is so dissimilar to Theocritus. Wherever he finds a stain, 
lie enlarges its circumference, and renders it vivid and indelible. 
In tliis lively poem we wish the sixty-fifth and sixty-sixth verses 
were omitted. 

Idyl XXVIII. Neither this nor any one of the following can be 
called an Idyl. The metre is the pentameter choriambic, like 
Catullus’s ‘‘‘‘ AlpheJie immemor^ 

Idyl XXIX. Expostulation against Inconstancy. The metre is 
the dactylic pentameter, in which every foot is a dactyl, excepting the 
first, which is properly a trochee : this however may be converted to 
a spondee or an iambic, enjoying the same licence as the Phaleucian. 
In the twentieth verse there is a false (juantity, where /ce is short 
before 

Idyl XXX. The death of Adonis. Venus orders the Loves to 
catch the guilty boar and bring him before her. They do so : he 
makes his defence against the accusation, which is, that he only 
wished to kiss the thigh of Adonis ; and he offers his tusk in 
atonement, and, if the tusk is insufficient, his cheek. Venus 
pitied him, and he was set at liberty. Out of gratitude and 
remorse, he went to a fire and burnt his teeth down to the sockets. 
Let those who would pillage Theocritus of his valuables, show the 
same contrition : we then promise them this poem, to do what they 
will with. 

The Inscriptions, which follow, are all of extreme simplicity and 
propriety. These are followed by the poems of Bion and Moschus. 
Bion was a native of Smyrna, Moschus (his scholar) of Syracuse. 
They are called authors of Idyls, but there is nothing of idyl or 
pastoral in their works. The worst of them, as is often the 
case, is the most admired. Bion tells us that the boar bit the 
thigh of Adonis with his tusk; the white thigh with the white 
tusk; and that Adonis grieved Venus by breathing softly while 
the blood was running. Such faults as these are rarely to be 
detected in Greek poetry, but frequently on the revival of Pastoral 
in Italy. 
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Chaucer was born before that epidemic broke out which soon 
spread over Europe, and infected the English poetry as badly as any. 
The thoughts of our poets in the Elizabethan age often look the 
stronger because they are complicated and twisted. We have the 
boldness to confess that we are no admirers of the Elizabethan style, 
Shakespeare stood alone in a fresh and vigorous and vast creation : 
yet even his first-born were foul offenders, bearing on their brows the 
curse of a fallen state. Elsewhere, in every quarter, we are at once 
slumberous and restless under the heaviness of musk and benzoin, 
and sigh for the unattainable insipidity of fresh air. We are regaled 
with dishes in which no condiinent is forgotten, nor indeed anything 
but simply the meat; and we are ushered into chambers where the 
tapestry is all composed of dwarfs and giants, and the floor all covered 
with blood. Thomson, in the Seasons,, has given us many beautiful 
descript^ns of inanimate nature; but the moment any one speaks 
in them the charm is broken. The figures he introduces are fan¬ 
tastical. The Hassan of Collins is excellent: he however is sur¬ 
passed by Burns and Scott : and Wordsworth, in his Michaely is 
nowise inferior to them. Among the moderns no poet, it appears to 
us, has written an Idyl so perfect, so pure and simple in expression, 
yet so rich in thought and imagery, as the Godiva of Alfred Tennyson. 
Wordsworth, like Thomson, is deficient in the delineation of char¬ 
acter, even of the rustic, in which Scott and Burns are almost equal. 
But some beautiful Idyls might be extracted from the ExcursioUy 
which would easily split into lamincey and the residue might, with 
little loss, be blown away.^ Few are suspicious that they may be led 
astray and get benighted by following simplicity too far. If there 

^ Here 1st cd. reads: “ away. In his smaller works this last distinguished poet 
has been followed by a host of imitators, whose futile compositions may be fairly 
represented by the pieces we subjoin. These will sufficiently show what many 
ladies and gentlemen, now flourishing in the field of poetry, call simplicity. We 
shall afterwards try whether we cannot give a certain semblance of that which 
appeared so to the ancients. For as few things arc more essential to a correct 
judgment of poetry than the right understanding of this much-abused term, 
simplicity, we cannot perhaps better employ a leisure hour. Suppose a modem 
disciple of Wordsworth, for example, to have taken up such a subject as the Hive- 
stealer of Theocritus, and how dull the moral that would be our best relief at the 
close of a dull story ! 

’Twas in the year of ninety-five 
(Last century) that Hannah Giles 
Was stooping to turn out a hive, 

And thoughtless Hannah was all smilefl. 
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ar^ pleasant fruits growing on the ground, must we therefore cast 
aside, as unwholesome, those which have required the pruning-knife 
to correct and the ladder to reach them ? Beautiful thoughts are 
seldom disdainful of sonorous epithets : we find them continually 
in the Pastorals of Theocritus : sometimes we see, coming rather 
obtrusively, the wanton and indelicate ; but never (what poetry 
most abhors) the mean and abject. Widely different from our home¬ 
stead poets, the Syracusan is remarkable for a facility that never 
draggles, for a spirit that never flags, and for a variety that never is 
exhausted. His reflections are frequent, but seasonable ; soon over, 
like the shadows of spring clouds on flowery meadows, and not 


When a bee stiing her in the finger ! 

On which what should poor Hannah do ? 

She dipt it in a cup of vin’gar, 

And put some oil upon it too. 

Meeting her eight years after that, 

Of this sole matter we did talk, 

And thus I moralized our chat— 

‘ Pity I You did not think of chalk 1 ’ 

Or let us suppose another of the subjects of Theocritus : such as his Catastrophe 
of the Sark. Acknowledging that in his narrative he may have seized upon the 
more interesting event of the two, we nevertheless boldly offer ours. 

I very much indeed approve 
Of maideiiK moderating love 
Until they Ve twenty pounds ; 

Then Prudence, with a poet’s praise 
May loose the laces of their stays, 

And lot them quest like hounds. 

Peggy, my theme, twelve years ago 
(Or bettor) did precisely so : 

She lived at farmer Spence’s ; 

She scoured the pantry, milk’d the cows, 

And answer’d every would-be spouse, 

‘ I) 'yc think 1 ’rc lost my senses ? ’ 

Until the twenty pounds were safe. 

She tiff’d at Tim, ehe ran from Ralph, 

Squire nodded—deuce a curtsey ! 

Sam thought her mopish, Silas proud, 

And Jedediah cried aloud, 

‘ Pray who the devil hurts ye 'f ’ 


[After six more stanzas of this deliberately worthless rhyming, Landor returns 
to prose.] 

“ In this style are written, but seriously, not sportively, poems which are now 
most popular. Few are suspicious that they may be led astray,” etc., as in 
2nd ed. 
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hanging heavily upon the scene, nor depressing the vivacity of the 
blythe antagonists.^ 

^ Ist ed. reads : “ antagonists. In the poem we subjoin, we claim no merit of 
imitation. The subject was taken from a short note of the scholiast on Pindar; 
and our readers may wonder and regret that it attracted no earlier and abler pen. 
Our hope is that it will be found of that order of simplicity which is simple in the 
manner of Theocritus.*' 

[Here follows Landor’s poem, The Hamadryad.] 

Forster and Crump both reproduce the text of 2nd ed. of the essay on Theo¬ 
critus, without reference to this passage or to the poem. 
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FRANCESCO PETRARCA 

{The Foreign Quarterly Review^ 1843 ; Wks.y viii., 1876.) 

Scarcely on any author, of whatever age or country, has there so 
much been written, spoken, and thought, by both sexes, as on tlu 
subject of this criticism, Petrarca. 

The compilation by Mr. Campbell is chiefly drawn together from 
the French. It contains no criticism on the poetry of his author, 
beyond a hasty remark or two in places which least require it. He 
might have read Sisraondi and Ginguene more profitably ; the 
author of the Introduction to the Literature of Europe had already 
done so ; but neither has he thrown any fresh light on the character 
or the writings of Petrarca, or, in addition to what had already been 
performed by those two judicious men, furnished us with a remark in 
any way worth notice. The readers of Italian, if they are suspicious, 
may even suspect that Mr. Campbell knows not very much of the 
language. Among the many apparent causes for this suspicion, we 
shall notice only two. Instead of Friuli^ he writes the French word 
Frioul; and, instead of the Marca di Ancona, the Marshes, In 
Italian, a marsh is palude or padule: whereas marca is the origin of 
marchese: the one a confine ; the other a defender of a confine^ or 
lord of such a territory. 

Whoever is desirous of knowing all about Petrarca, will consult 
Muratori and De Sade : whoever has been waiting for a compendious 
and sound judgment on his works at large, will listen attentively to 
Ginguene : whoever can be gratified by a rapid glance at his works 
and character, will be directed by the clear-sighted follower of truth, 
Sismondi; and whoever reads only English, and is contented to fare 
on a small portion of recocted criticism in a long excursion, may be 
accommodated by Mrs. Dobson, Mr. Hallam, and Mr. Campbell. 

It may seem fastidious and aflTected to write, as I have done, his 
Italian name in preference to his English one ; but I think it better 
to call him as he called himself, as Laura called him, as he was called 
by Colonna and Rienzi and Boccaccio, and in short by all Italy : for 
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I pretend to no vernacular familiarity with a person of his distinction, 
and should almost be as ready to abbreviate Franceso into Frank, 
as Petrarca into Petrarch. Beside, the one appellation is euphoni¬ 
ous, the other quite the reverse. 

We Englishmen take strange liberties with Italian names. 
Perhaps the human voice can articulate no sweeter series of sounds 
than the syllables which constitute Livorno: certainly the same 
remark is inapplicable to Leghorn. However, we are not liable to 
censure for this depravation : it originated with the Genoese, the 
ancient masters of the town, whose language is extremely barbarous, 
not unlike the Provensal of the Troubadours. With them the letter 

pronounced hard, as it always was among the Greeks and Romans, 
is common for v : thus lagoro for lavoro. 

I hope to be pardoned my short excursion, which was only made 
to bring my fellow-labourers home from afield. At last we are be¬ 
ginning to call people and things by their right names. We pay a 
little more respect to Cicero than we did formerly, calling him no 
longer by the appellation of Tully : we never say Laurence, or Lai de 
Medici, but Lorenzo. On the same principle, I beg permission to 
say Petrarca and Boccaccio, instead of Petrarch and Boccace. 
These errors were fallen into by following French translations : and 
we stopt and recovered our footing only when we came to Tite-live 
and Aulugelle. It was then indeed high time to rest and wipe our 
foreheads. Yet we cannot shake ofi’ the illusion that Horace was 
one of us at school, and we continue the friendly nickname, although 
with a whimsical inconsistency we continue to talk of the Horatii and 
Curiatii. Ovid^ our earlier friend, sticks by us still. The ear 
informs us that Virgil and Pindar and Homer and Hesiod suffer no 
worse by defalcation than fruit-trees do : the sounds indeed are 
more euphonious than what fell from the native tongue. The great 
historians, the great orators, and the great tragedians of Greece, 
have escaped unmutilated ; and among the Romans it has been the 
good fortune, at least as far as we are concerned, of Paterculus, 
Quintus Curtins, Tacitus, Catullus, Propertius, and Tibullus, to 
remain intact by the hand of onomaclasts. Spellings, whether of 
names or things, should never be meddled with, unless where the 
ignorant have superseded the learned, or where analogy has been 
overlooked by these. The courtiers of Charles II. chalked and 
charcoaled the orthography of Milton. It was thought a scandal to 
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have been educated in England, and a worse to write as a republican 
had written. We were the subjects of the French king, and wc 
borrowed at a ruinous rate from French authors : but not from th« 
best. Eloquence was extinct; a gulf of ignominy divided us from 
the genius of Italy ; the great Master of the triple world was un 
discovered by us; and the loves of Petrarca were too pure and 
elevated for the sojourners of Versailles. 

Francesco Petrarca, if far from the greatest, yet certainly the 
most celebrated of poets, was born ill the night between the nine 
teenth and twentieth day of July, 1304. His father’s name wat« 
Petracco, his mother’s Eletta Canigiani. Petracco left Florence 
under the same sentence of banishment as his friend Dante Alighieri, 
and joined with him and the other exiles of the Bianchi army in the 
unsuccessful attack on that city, the very night when, on his return 
to Arezzo, he found a son born to him : it was his first. To this 
son, afterward so illustrious, ^vas given the name of Francesco di 
Petracco. In after life the sound had something in it which he 
thought ignoble ; and he converted it into Petrarca. The wise and 
virtuous Gravina, patron of one who has written much good poetry, 
and less of bad than Petrarca, changed in like manner the name of 
Trapasso to Metastasio. I can not agree with him that the sound of 
the Hellenized name is more harmonious : the reduplication of the 
syllable tas is painful: but I do agree vdth Petrarca, whose adopted 
form has only one fault, which is, that there is no meaning in it. 

When he was seven months old he was taken by his mother from 
Arezzo to Incisa, in the Val-d’Arno, where the life so lately given was 
nearly lost. The infant was dropt into the river, which is always 
rapid in that part of its course, and was then swollen by rain into a 
torrent. At Incisa he remained with her seven years. The father 
had retired to Pisa ; and now liis wife and Francesco, and another 
son born after, named Gherardo, joined him there. In a short time 
however he took them to Avignon, where he hoped for employment 
under Pope Clement V. In that crowded city lodgings and pro¬ 
visions were so dear, that he soon found it requisite to send his wife 
and children to the small episcopal town of Carpentras, where he 
often went to visit them. In this place Francesco met Convenole, 
who had taught him his letters, and who now undertook to teach 
him what he knew of rhetoric and logic. He had attained his tenth 
year when the father took him with a party of friends to the fountain 
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of Vaucluse. Even at that early age his enthusiasm was excited by 
the beauty and solitude of the scene. The waters then flowed freely : 
habitations there were none but the most rustic : and indeed one 
only near the rivulet. Such was then Vaucluse ; and such it re¬ 
mained all his lifetime, and long after. The tender heart is often 
moulded by localities. Perhaps the purity and singleness of 
Petrarca’s, his communion with it on one only altar, his exclusion 
of all images but one, result from this early visit to the gushing 
springs, the eddying torrents, the insurmountable rocks, the pro¬ 
found and inviolate solitudes, of Vaucluse. 

The time was now come when his father saw the necessity of 
beginning to educate liim for a profession : and he thought the canon 
law was likely to be the most advantageous. Consequently he was 
sent to Montpelier, the nearest university, where he resided four 
years ; not engaged, as he ought to have been, among the juris¬ 
consults, but among the classics. Information of this perversity 
soon reached Petracco, who hastened to the place, found the noxious 
books, and threw them into the fire : but, affected by the lamenta¬ 
tions of his son, he recovered the Cicero and the Virgil, and restored 
them to him, partially consumed. At the age of eighteen he was 
sent from Montpelier to Bologna, where he found Cino da Pistoja, 
to whom he applied himself in good earnest, not indeed for his 
knowledge as a jurisconsult, in which he had acquired the highest 
reputation, but for his celebrity as a poet. After two more years he 
lost his father : and the guardians, it is said, were unfaithful to their 
trust. Probably there was little for them to administer. He now 
returned to Avignon, where, after the decease of Clement V., 
John XXII. occupied the popedom. Here his Latin poetry soon 
raised him into notice, for nobody in Avignon wrote so good ; but 
happily, both for himself and many thousand sensitive hearts in 
every age and nation, he soon desired his verses to be received and 
understood by one to whom the Latin was unknown. 

Benedetto sia il giorno, e '1 mese, e V anno ! 

Blest be the day, and month, and year ! 

Laura, daughter of Audibert de Noves, was married to Hugh de 
Sade; persons of distinction. She was younger by three years 
than Petrarca. They met first on Good Friday, in the convent- 
church of St Claire, at six in the morning. That hour she inspired 
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such a passion, by her beauty and her modesty, as years only tended 
to strengthen, and death to sanctify. The incense which burnt in 
the breast of Petrarca before his Laura, might have purified, one 
would have thought, even the court of Avignon ; and never was love 
so ardent breathed into ear so chaste. The man who excelled all 
others in beauty of person, in dignity of demeanour, in genius, in 
tenderness, in devotion, was perhaps the only one who failed in 
attaining the object of liis desires. But cold as Laura was in 
temperament, rigid as she was in her sense of duty, she never was 
insensible to the merits of her lover. A light of distant hope often 
shone upon him, and tempted him onward, through surge after 
surge, over the depths of passion. Laura loved admiration, as the 
most retired and most diffident of women do : and the admiration 
of Petrarca drew after it the admiration of the world. She also, 
what not all women do, looked forward to the glory that awaited 
her, when those courtiers, and those crowds, and that city should be 
no more, and when of all women, the Madonna alone should be so 
glorified on earth. 

Perhaps it is well for those who delight in poetry that she was 
inflexible and obdurate ; for the sweetest song ceases when the 
feathers have lined the nest. Incredible as it may seem, Petrarca 
was capable of quitting her : he was capable of believing that 
absence could moderate, or perhaps extinguish, his passion. Gener¬ 
ally the lover who can think so, has almost succeeded ; but Petrarca 
had contracted the habit of writing poetry; and now writing it on 
Laura, and Laura only, he brought the past and the future into a 
focus on his breast. All magical powers, it is said, are dangerous 
to the possessor : none is more dangerous than the magic of the poet, 
who can call before him at will the object of his wishes ; but her 
countenance and her words remain her own, and beyond his influence. 

It is wonderful how extremely few, even of Italian scholars, and 
natives of Italy, have read his letters or his poetry entirely through. 
I am not speaking of liis Latin ; for it would indeed be a greater 
marvel if the most enterprising industry succeeded there. The 
thunderbolt of war—Scipiades fulmen belli —has always left a 
barren place behind. No poet ever was fortunate in the description 
of his exploits ; and the least fortunate of the number is Petrarca. 
Probably the whole of the poem contains no sentence or image worth 
remembering. I say probably : for whosoever has hit upon what he 
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thought the best of it, has hit only upon what is worthless, or else 
upon what belongs to another. The few lines quoted and applauded 
by Mr. Campbell, are taken partly from VirgiPs jEneid^ and partly 
from O Vida’s Metamorphoses. I can not well believe that any man 
living has read beyond five hundred lines of Africa: I myself, in 
sundry expeditions, have penetrated about thus far into its im¬ 
measurable sea of sand. But the wonder is that neither the poetry 
nor the letters of Petrarca seem to have been, even in his own country, 
read thoroughly and attentively ; for surely his commentators ought 
to have made themselves masters of these, before they agitated the 
question, some whether Laura really existed, and others whether she 
was flexible to the ardour of her lover. Speaking of his friends, 
Socrates and Laelius, of whose first meeting with him I shall presently 
make mention, he says. 

Con costor colsi ’1 glorioso ramo 
Onde forse anzi tempo ornai le tempie, 

In memoria di quella ch* io tant’ amo : 

Ma pur di lei che il cuor di pensier m’ empie 
Non potei coglier mai ramo n^ foglie ; 

Si fur’ le sue radici acerbe ed empie. 

I can not render these verses much worse than they actually are, 
with their tempo ’’ and tempie^'* and their radici empie^^ so let 
me venture to offer a translation : 

They saw me win the glorious bough 
That shades my temples even now, 

Who never hough nor leaf could take 
From that severe one, for whose sake 
So many sighs and tears arose 
Unbending root of bitter woes. 

There is a canzone to the same purport, to be noticed in its place ; 
and several of his letters could also be adduced in evidence. We may 
believe that, although he had resolved to depart from Avignon for 
a season, he felt his love increasing at every line he wrote. Such 
thoughts and images can not be turned over in the mind and leave it 
perfectly in composure. Yet perhaps when he had completed the 
most impassioned sonnet, the surges of his love may have subsided 
under the oil he had poured out on liis vanity. For love, if it is a 
weakness, was not the only weakness of Petrarca : and, when he had 
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performed what he knew was pleasing in the eyes of Laura, he looked 
abroad for the applauses of all around. 

Giacomo Colonna, who had been at the University of Bologna 
with him, had come to Avignon soon after. It was with Colonna he 
usually spent his time ; both had alike enjoyed the pleasures of the 
city, until the day when Francesco met Laura. To Giacomo was 
now given the bishopric of Lombes, in reward of a memorable and 
admirable exploit, among the bravest that ever has been performed 
in the sight of Home herself. When Lewis of Bavaria went thither 
to depose John XVIII., Giacomo Colonna, attended by four men in 
masks, read publicly, in the Piazza di San Marcello, the bull of that 
emperor’s excommunication and dethronement, and challenged to 
single combat any adversary. None appearing, he rode onward to 
the stronghold of his family at Palestrina, the ancient Preneste. 
His reward was this little bishopric. When Petrarca found him at 
Lombes, in the house of the bishop he found also two persons of 
worth, who became the most intimate of his friends : the one a 
Roman, Lello by name, which name the poet latinized to Laelius ; 
the other from the borders of the Rhine, whose appellation was 
probably less tractable, and whom he called Socrates. Toward the 
close of autumn the whole party returned to Avignon. 

In the bosom of Petrarca love burnt again more ardently than 
ever. It is censured as the worst of conceits in him that he played 
so often on the name of Laura ; and many have suspected that there 
could be little passion in so much allusion. A purer taste might 
indeed have corrected in the poetry the outpourings of tenderness in 
the name ; but surely there is a true and a pardonable pleasure in 
cherishing the very sound of what we love. If it belongs to the heart , 
as it does, it belongs to poetry, and is not easily to be cast aside. 
The shrub recalling the idea of Laura was planted by his hand ; 
often, that he might nurture it, was the pen laid by ; the leaves werc^ 
often shaken by his sighs, and not unfrequently did they sparkle 
with his tears. He felt the comfort of devotion as he bent before the 
image of her name. But he now saw little of her, and was never at 
her house ; it was only in small parties, chiefly of ladies, that they 
met. She excelled them all in grace of person and in elegance of 
attire. Probably her dress was not the more indifferent to her on 
her thinking whom she was about to meet; yet she maintained the 
same reserve : the nourisher of love, but not of hope. 
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Restless, for ever restless, again went Petrarca from Avignon. 
He hoped he should excite a little regret at his departure, and a 
desire to see him again soon, if not exprest to him before he left the 
city, yet conveyed by letters or reports. He proceeded to Paris, 
thence to Cologne, and was absent eight months. On his return, 
the bishop, whom he expected to meet, was neither at Avignon nor 
at Lombes. His courage and conduct were required at Rome, to 
keep down the rivals of his family, the Orsini. Disappointed in his 
visit, and hopeless in his passion, the traveller now retired to Vau- 
cluse ; and here he poured in solitude from liis innermost heart 
incessant strains of love and melancholy. 

At Paris he had met with Dionigi de** Ruperti, an Augustine 
monk, born at Borgo San Sepolcro, near Florence, and esteemed as 
one of the most learned, eloquent, pliilosopliical and religious men 
in France. To him Petrarca wrote earnestly for counsel; but before 
the answer came he had seen Laura. A fever was raging in the city, 
and her life was in danger. Benedict XII., to whom he addressed 
the least inelegant of his Latin poems, an exhortation to transfer the 
Roman See to Rome, conferred on him, now in the thirtieth year of 
his age, a canonry at Lombes. But the bishop was absent from the 
diocese, and again at Rome. Thither hastened Petrarca, and was 
received at Capraniccia, a castle of the Colonnas, not only by his 
diocesan, but likewise by Stefano, senator of Rome, to which city 
they both conducted him. His stay here was short; he returned to 
Avignon ; but, inflamed with unquenchable love, and seeking to 
refresh his bosom with early memories, he retired to Vaucluse. Here 
he purchased a poor cottage and a small meadow ; hither he trans- 
ferred his books ; and hither also that image which he could nowhere 
leave behind. Summer, autumn, winter, he spent among these 
solitudes ; a fisherman was his only attendant, but occasionally a 
few intimate friends came from Avignon to visit him. The Bishop 
of Cavaillon, Philippe de Cabassoles, in whose diocese was Vaucluse, 
and who had a villa not far off, here formed with him a lasting friend¬ 
ship, and was worthy of it. During these months the poet wrote the 
three canzoni on the eyes of Laura, which some have called the 
Three Graces,*’*' but which he himself called the Three Sisters.*’*’ 
The Italians, the best-tempered and the most polite of nations, look 
rather for beauties than faults, and imagine them more easily. A 
brilliant thought blinds them to improprieties, and they are incap- 
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aDle of resisting a strong expression. Enthusiastic criticism is 
common in Italy, ingenious is not deficient, correct is yet to come. 

About this time Simone Memmi of Siena, whom some without 
any reason whatsoever have called a disciple of Giotto, was invited 
by the Pope to Avignon, where he painted an apartment in the 
pontifical palace, just then completed. Petrarca has celebrated 
him, not only in two sonnets, but also in his letters, in which he says, 
‘’"'Duos ego novi pictores egregis: Joctium Florentinum civern, cujus 
inter modernos fama ingens est, et Simonem Senensem.'’’ 

Had so great an artist been the scholar of Giotto, it would have 
added to the reputation of even this illustrious man, a triumvir with 
Ghiberti and Michel-Agnolo. These, although indeed not flourish¬ 
ing together, may be considered as the first triumvirate in the republic 
of the arts ; Raffael, Correggio, and Titian the second. There is no 
resemblance to Giotto in the manner of Simone ; nor does Ghiberti 
mention him as the disciple of the Florentine. No man knew better 
than Ghiberti how distinct are the Siennese and the Florentine 
schools. Simone Memmi, the first of the moderns who gave round¬ 
ness and beauty to the female face, neglected not the graceful air of 
Laura. Frequently did he repeat her modest features in the 
principal figure of his sacred compositions; and Petrarca was 
alternately tortured and consoled by the possession of her portrait 
from the hand of Memmi. It was painted in the year 1339, so that 
she was thirty-two years old ; but, whether at the desire of her lover, 
or guided by his own discretion, or that in reality she retained the 
charms of youth after bearing eight or nine children, she is repre¬ 
sented youthful, and almost girlish, whenever he introduces her. 

With her picture now before him, Petrarca thought he could 
reduce in number and duration his visits to Avignon, and might 
undertake a work sufficient to fix his attention and occupy his retire¬ 
ment. He began to compose in Latin a history of Rome, from its 
foundation to the subversion of Jerusalem. But, almost at the 
commencement, the exploits of Scipio Africanus seized upon his 
enthusiastic imagination, and determined him to abandon liistory 
for poetry. The second Punic war was the subject he chose for an 
epic. Deficient as the work is in all the requisites of poetry, liis 
friends applauded it beyond measure. And indeed no small measure 
of commendation is due to it; for here he had restored in some 
degree the plan and tone of antiquity. But to such a pitch was his 
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vanity exalted, that he aspired to higher honours than Virgil had 
received under the favour of Augustus, and was ambitious of being 
crowned in the capitol. His powerful patrons removed every 
obstacle ; and the senator of Rome invited him by letter to his 
coronation. A few hours afterward, on the 23rd of August 1340, 
another of the same purport was delivered to him from the University 
of Paris. The good king Robert of Naples had been zealous in 
obtaining for him the honour he solicited: and to Naples he hastened, 
ere he proceeded to Rome. 

It was in later days that kings began to avoid the conversation 
and familiarity of learned men. Robert received Francesco as 
became them both ; and, on his departure from the court of Naples, 
presented to him the gorgeous robe in which, four days afterward, 
he was crowned in the capitol. At the close of his life he lamented 
the glory he had thus attained, and repined at the malice it drew down 
on him. Even in the hour of triumph he was exposed to a specimen 
of the kind. Most of those among the ancient Romans to whom in 
their triumphal honours the laurel crown was decreed, were exposed 
to invectives and reproaches in their ascent. Fescennine verses, 
rude and limping, interspersed with saucy trochaics, were generally 
their unpalatable fare. But Petrarca, the elect of a senator and a 
Pope, was doomed to worse treatment. Not on his advance, but on 
his return, an old woman emptied on his laurelled head one of those 
mysterious vases whicli are usually in administration at the solemn 
hour of night. Charity would induce us to hope that her venerable 
age was actuated by no malignity. But there were strong surmises 
to the contrary : nor can I adduce in her defence that she had any 
poetical vein, by which I might account for this extraordinary act of 
incontinence. Partaking, as was thought by the physicians, of the 
old woman'^s nature, the contents of the vase were so acrimonious as 
to occasion baldness. Her cauldron, instead of restoring youth, 
drew down old age, or fixed immovably its odious signal. A pro¬ 
jectile scarcely more fatal, in a day also of triumph, was hurled by a 
similar enemy on the head of Pyrrhus. The laurel decreed in full 
senate to Julius Caesar, although it might conceal the calamity of 
baldness, never could have prevented it: nor is it probable that 
either his skill or his fortune could have warded off efiicaciously what 
descended from such a quarter. The Italians, who carry more good 
humour about them than any other people, are likely to have borne 
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this catastrophe of their poet with equanimity, if not hilarity 
Perhaps even the gentle Laura, when she heard of it, averted th* 
smile she could not quite suppress. 

I will not discuss the question, how great or how little was th» 
glory of this coronation ; a glory which Homer and Dante, which 
Shakespeare and Milton, never sought, and never would have attained 
Merit has rarely risen of itself, but a pebble or a twig is often quitr 
sufficient for it to spring from to the highest ascent. There i- 
usually some baseness before there is any elevation. After all, n<» 
man can be made greater by another, although he may be made mon 
conspicuous by title, dress, position, and acclamation. The powerful 
can only be ushers to the truly great; and in the execution of this 
office, they themselves approach to greatness. But Petrarca stood 
far above all the other poets of his age ; and, incompetent as were 
his judges, it is much to their praise that they awarded due honour 
to the purifier both of language and of morals. With these indeed 
to solicit the wife of another may seem inconsistent; but such was 
always the custom of the Tuscan race ; and not always with tin? 
same chastity as was enforced by I.aura. As Petrarca loved her, 

Id, Manli! non est turpe, magis miserum est. [wc.] 

Love is the purifier of the heart; its depths are less turbid than 
its shallows. In despite of precepts and arguments, the most sedate 
and the most religious of women think charitably, and even reverenti¬ 
ally, of the impassioned poet. Constancy is the antagonist of frailty, 
exempt from the captivity and above the assaults of sin. 

There is much resemblance in the character of Petrarca to that 
of Abeillard. Both were learned, both were disputatious, both were 
handsome, both were vain ; both ran incessantly backward and 
forward from celebrity to seclusion, from seclusion to celebrity ; both 
loved unhappily ; but the least fortunate was the most beloved. 

Devoted as Petrarca was to the classics, and prone as the Italian 
poets are to follow and imitate them, he stands apart with Laura ; 
and if some of his reflections are to be found in the sonnets of Cino 
da Pistoja, and a few in the more precious reliquary of Latin Elegy, 
he seems disdainful of repeating in her ear what has ever been 
spoken in another’s. Although a cloud of pure incense rises up and 
veils the intensity of his love, it is such love as animates all creatures 
upon earth, and tends to the same object in all. Throughout life we 
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have been accustomed to hear of the Platonic : absurd as it is every¬ 
where, it is most so here. Nothing in the voluminous works of Plato 
authorizes us to affix this designation to simple friendship, to friend¬ 
ship exempt from passion. On the contrary, the philosopher leaves 
us no doubt whatever that his notion of love is sensual.* He says 
expressly what species of it, and from what bestowers, should be the 
reward of sages and heroes. 

Dii meliora piis ! 

Beside Sonnets and Canzoni Petrarca wrote Sestine; so 
named because each stanza contains six verses, and each poem six 
stanzas, to the last of which three lines are added. If the terza-rima 
is disagreeable to the ear, what is the sestina, in which there are only 
six rhymes to thirty-six verses, and all these respond to the same 
words ! Cleverness in distortion can proceed no further. Petrarca 
wearied the Popes by his repeated solicitations that they would 
abandon Avignon : he never thought of repeating a sestina to them : 
it would have driven the most obtuse and obstinate out to sea ; and 
he never would have removed his hands from under the tiara until he 
entered the port of Civita-Vecchia. While our poet was thus amus¬ 
ing his ingenuity by the most intolerable scheme of rhyming that the 
poetry of any language has exhibited, his friend Boccaccio was 
occupied in framing that very stanza, the ottava-rima, which so 
delights us in Berni, Ariosto, and Tasso. But Tasso is most har¬ 
monious when he expatiates most freely, numerisque fertur lege 
solutis ’’: for instance, in the Aminta^ where he is followed by Milton 
in his Lycidas. 

* A mysterious and indistinct idea, not dissipated by the closest view of the 
original, led the poetical mind of Shelley into the labyrinth that encompassed the 
gai^en of Academus. He has given us an accurate and graceful translation of 
the most eloquent of Plato’s dialogues. Consistently with modesty he found it 
impossible to present the whole to his readers ; but as the subject is entirely on 
the nature of love, they will discover that nothing is more unlike Petrarca's. The 
trifles, the quibbles, the unseasonable jokes, of what is exhibited in very harmoni¬ 
ous Greek, and in English nearly as harmonious, pass uncensured and unnoticed 
by the fascinated Shelley. So his gentleness and warmth of heart induced 
him to look with affection on the poetry of Petrarca; poetry by how many 
degrees inferior to his own ! Nevertheless, with justice and propriety he ranks 
Dante higher in the same department, who indeed has described love more 
eloquently than any other poet, excepting (who always must be excepted) 
Shakespeare. Francesca and Beatrice open all the heart, and fill it up with 
tenderness and with pity.—W. S. L. 
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We left Petrarca not engaged in these studies of his retirement, 
but passing in triumph through the capital of the world. On liis wa^ 
toward Avignon, where he was ambitious of displaying his fresh 
laurels, he stayed a short time at Parma with Azzo da .Correggio, wh<» 
had taken possession of that city. Azzo was among the most un 
principled, ungrateful, and mean, of the numerous petty tyrant^ 
who have infested Italy. Petrarca’s love of liberty never quit** 
outrivalled his love of princes : for wliich Boccaccio mildly ex 
postulates with him ; and Sismondi, as liberal, wise, and honest 
Boccaccio, severely reprehends him. But what other, loving as h*‘ 
loved, would have urged incessantly the return to Italy, the abandon 
ment of Avignon ? At times, beyond a doubt, he preferred hi> 
imperfect hopes to the complete restoration of Italian glory ; but h** 
shook them like dust from his bosom, and Laura was less than Rome. 
Shall we refuse the name of patriot to such a man ? No; thos«' 
alone will do it who have little to lose or leave. Sismondi, who never 
judges harshly, never hastily, passes no such sentence on him. 

So pleased was he with his residence at Parma, that he purchased 
a house in the city, where he completed his poem of Africa. He 
was now about to rejoin at Lombes his friend and diocesan, whom he 
saw in a dream, pale as death. He communicated this dream to 
several persons ; and twenty-five days afterwards he received the 
intelligence of its perfect truth. Another friend, more advanced in 
years, Dionigi di Borgo San Sepolcro, soon followed. Before the 
expiration of the year he was installed archdeacon of Parma. Soon 
after this appointment, Benedict XII. died, and Clement VI. suc¬ 
ceeded. This pontiff was superior to all his predecessors in graceful¬ 
ness of manners and delicacy of taste ; and at his accession, the 
corruptions of the papal court became less gross and offensive. He 
divided his time between literature and the ladies : not quite im¬ 
partially. The people of Rome began to entertain new and higher 
hopes that their city would again be the residence of Christ’s vice¬ 
gerent. To this intent they delegated eighteen of the principal 
citizens, and chose Petrarca, who had received the freedom of the 
city on his coronation, to present at once a remonstrance and an 
invitation. The polite and wary pontiff heard him complacently, 
talked affably and familiarly with Wm, conferred on him the priory 
of Migliorino ; but, being a Frenchman, thought it gallant and 
patriotic to remain at Avignon. Petrarca was Uttle disposed to 
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return with the unsuccessful delegates. He continued at Avignon, 
where his countryman Sennuccio del Bene, who visited the same 
society as Laura, and who knew her personally, gave him frequent 
information of her, though little hope. 

Youth has swifter wings than Love. He had loved her sixteen 
years ; but all the beauty that had left her features had settled on 
his heart, immovable, unchangeable, eternal. Politics could how¬ 
ever at all times occupy him ; not always worthily. He was induced 
by the Pope to undertake a mission to Naples, and to claim the 
government of that kingdom on the part of his Holiness. The good 
king Robert was dead, and had bequeathed the crown to the elder 
of his two grand-daughters. Giovanna, at nine years of age, was 
betrothed to her cousin Andreas of Hungary, who was three years 
younger. She was beautiful, graceful, gentle, sensible, and fond of 
literature : he was uncouth, ferocious, ignorant, and governed by a 
Hungarian monk of the same character, Fra Rupert. It is deplor¬ 
able to think that Petrarca could ever have been induced to accept 
an embassy, of which the purport was to deprive of her inheritance 
an innocent and lovely girl, the grand-daughter of his friend and 
benefactor. She received him with cordiality, and immediately 
appointed him her private chaplain. His departure, he says, was 
hastened by two causes : first, by the insolence of Fra Rupert, which 
he has well described ; and secondly, by an atrocious sight, which 
also he has commemorated. He was invited to an entertainment, 
of which he gives us to understand he knew not at all the nature. 
Suddenly he heard shouts of joy, and ''*■ turning his head^'" he beheld 
a youth of extraordinary strength and beauty, covered with dust and 
blood, expiring at his feet. He left Naples without accomplishing 
the dethronement of Giovanna, or, what also was entrusted to him, 
the liberation from prison of some adherents of the Colonnas : 
robbers, no doubt, and assassins, who had made forays into the 
Neapolitan territory ; for all persons of that description were under 
the protection of the Colonnas or the Orsini. His failure was the 
cause of his return, and not the ferocity of a monk and a gladiator. 

He went to Parma on his way back to Avignon ; the roads were 
dangerous ; war was raging in the country. His friend Azzo had 
refused to perform the promise he made to Lucchino Visconti, by 
whose intervention he had obtained his dominion, which he was to 
retain for five years, and then resign. Azzo he found had taken 
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r fuge with Mastino della Scala, at Verona ; and he embarked on 
the Po for that city. His friends hastened him forward to Avignon ; 
some by telling liim how often the Pope had made enquiries about 
him ; and others, that Laura looked melancholy. On his return 
Clement offered him the oflBce of Apostolic secretary : it was a very 
laborious one, and was declined. 

Laura, pleased by his return to her, was for a time less rigorous. 
Within the year, Charles of Luxemburg, soon after made emperor, 
went to Avignon. Knowing the celebrity of Laura, and finding her 
at a ball, he went up to her and kissed her forehead and her eyes. 

This sweet and strange action,'*'* says her lover, filled me with 
envy.**** Surely, to him at least, the sweetness must have been some¬ 
what less than the strangeness. She was now indeed verging on 
her fortieth year : but love is forgetful of arithmetic. The follow¬ 
ing summer, Francesco for the first time visited his only brother 
Gherardo, who had taken the monastic habit in the Chartreuse of 
Montrieu. On his return he went to Vaucluse, where he composed 
a treatise De Otio Religiosorum^ which he presented to the 
monastery. 

Very different thoughts and feelings now suddenly burst upon 
liim. Among the seventeen who accompanied him in the deputa¬ 
tion, inviting the Pope to Rome, there was another beside Petrarca 
chosen for his eloquence. It was Cola Rienzi. The love of letters 
and the spirit of patriotism united them in friendship. Tliis extra¬ 
ordinary man, now invested with power, had driven the robbers and 
assassins, with their patrons the Orsini and Colonnas, out of Rome, 
and had established (what rarely are established together) both 
liberty and order. The dignity of tribune was conferred on him ; 
by which title Petrarca addressed him, in a letter of sound advice and 
earnest solicitation. Now the bishop of Lombes was dead he little 
feared the indignation of the other Colonnas, but openly espoused 
and loudly pleaded the cause of the resuscitated commonwealth. 
The cardinal was probably taught by him to believe that, by his 
influence with Rienzi, he might avert from his family the disaster and 
disgrace into which the mass of the nobility had fallen. No family 
on earth,■*'* says he, is dearer to me ; but the republic, Rome, Italy, 
are dearer.'*'* 

He took leave of the prelate, with amity on both sides undim¬ 
inished : he also took leave of Laura. He could not repress, he 
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could not conceal, he could not moderate his grief, nor could he utter 
one sad adieu. A look of fondness and compassion followed his 
parting steps ; and the lover and the beloved were separated for ever. 
He did not think it; else never could he have gone ; but he thought 
a brief absence might be endured once more, rewarded as it would 
be with an accession to his glory ; and, precluded from other union 
with him, in his glory Laura might participate. 

Retired, and thinking of her duties and her home, sat Laura ; 
not indifferent to the praises of the most celebrated man alive (for 
her heart in all its regions was womanly) but tepidly tranquil, or 
moved invisibly, and retaining her purity amidst the uncleanly stream 
that deluged Avignon. We may imagine that she sometimes drew 
out, and unfolded on her bed, the apparel long laid apart and care¬ 
fully preserved by her, in which she first had captivated the giver of 
her immortality ; we may imagine that she sometimes compared with 
him an illiterate, coarse, morose husband ; and perhaps a sigh 
escaped her, and perhaps a tear, as she folded up again the cherished 
gown she wore on that Good Friday. 

On his arrival at Genoa, Petrarca heard of the follies and ex¬ 
travagances committed by Rienzi, and, instead of pursuing his 
journey to Rome, turned off to Parma. Here he learnt that the 
greater part of the Roman nobility, and many of the Colonnas, had 
been exterminated by order of the tribune. Unquestionably they 
had long deserved it; but the exercise of such prodigious power 
unsettled the intellects of Rienzi. In January the poet left Parma 
for Vienna, where on the 25th (1848) he felt the shock of an earth¬ 
quake. In the preceding month a column of fire was observed above 
the pontifical palace. After these harbingers of calamity came that 
memorable plague, to which we owe the immortal work of Boccaccio ; 
a work occupying the next station, in continental literature, to the 
Divina Commedia^ and displaying a greater variety of powers. The 
pestilence had now penetrated into the northern parts of Italy, and 
into the southern of France ; it had ravaged Marseilles ; it was 
raging in Avignon. Petrarca sent messenger after messenger for 
intelligence. Their return was tardy; and only on the 19th of May 
was notice brought to him that Laura had departed on the 6th of 
April, at six in the morning ; the very day, the very hour, he met her 
first. Beloved by all about her for her gentleness and serenity, she 
expired in the midst of relatives and friends. But did never her eyes 
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^ook round for one who was away ? And did not love, did not glorj 
tell him, that in that chamber he might at least have died ? 

Other friends were also taken from him. Two months after thi> 
event he lost Cardinal Colonna ; and then Sennuccip del Bene, th« 
depository of his thoughts and the interpreter of Laura‘’s. 

The Lord of Mantua, Luigi Gonzaga, had often in^dted him to hi > 
court, and he now accepted the invitation. From this residence h« 
went to visit the hamlet of Pietola, formerly Andes, the birthplace 
of Virgil. At the cradle of her illustrious poet the glories of ancien* 
Rome burst again upon him ; and, hearing that Charles of Luxeni 
burg was about to cross the Alps, he addressed to liim an eloquent 
exhortation, De pacijicandd Italia. After three years the emperor 
sent liim an answer. The testy republican may condemn him, a> 
Dante was condemned before, for inviting a stranger to beconn^ 
supreme in Italy ; but how many evils would this step have obviated ! 
Recluses, and idlers, and often the most vicious, had been elevated 
to the honours of demigods ; and incense had been wafted before the 
altar, among the most solemn rites of religion, to pilferers and im¬ 
postors. As the Roman empire, \vith all the kingdoms of the eartli, 
was sold under the spear by the Pretorian legion, so now, with title- 
deeds more defective, was the kingdom of Heaven knocked down to 
the best bidder. It was not a desire of office and emolument, it was 
a love of freedom and of Roman glory, which turned the eyes of 
Petrarca, first in one quarter, then in another, to seek for the 
deliverance and regeneration of his native land. 

No preferment, no friendship, stood before this object. In the 
beginning he exhorted Rienzi to the prosecution of his enterprise, 
and augured its success. But the vanity of the tribune, like Buona¬ 
parte’s, precipitated his ruin. Both were so improvident as to be 
quite unaware, that he who continues to play at double or quits must 
at last lose all. Rienzi, different from that other, was endowed by 
nature with manly, frank, and generous sentiments. Meditative 
but communicative, studious but accessible, he would have followed, 
we may well believe, the counsels of Petrarca, had they been given 
him personally. Cautious but not suspicious, severe but not vin¬ 
dictive, he might perhaps have removed a D’Enghien by the axe, but 
never a L’Ouverture by famine. He would not have banished, he 
would not have treated with insolence and indignity, the greatest 
writer of the age, from a consciousness of inferiority in intellect, as 
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that other did in Madame de Stael. With that other, similarity of 
views and sentiments was no bond of union : he hated, he maligned, 
he persecuted, the wisest and bravest who would not serve his 
purposes : patriotism was a ridicule, honour was an insult to him, 
and veracity a reproach. The heart of Rienzi was not insane. 
Instead of ordering the murder, he would have condemned to the 
gallows the murderer, of such a man as Hofer. In his impetuous 
and eccentric course he carried less about him of the middle ages, 
than the pestilent meteor that flamed forth in ours. Petrarca had 
too much wisdom, too much virtue, to praise or countenance him in 
his pride and insolence; but his fall was regretted by him, and is 
even still to be regretted by his country. It is indeed among the 
greatest calamities that have befallen the human race, condemned 
for several more centuries to lie in chains and darkness. 

In the year of the jubilee (1350) he went again to Rome. Passing 
through Florence, he there visited Boccaccio, whom he had met at 
Naples. What was scarcely an acquaintance grew rapidly into 
friendship ; and this friendship, honourable to both, lasted through¬ 
out life, unbroken and undiminished. Both were eloquent, both 
richly endowed with fancy and imagination ; but Petrarca, who had 
incomparably the least of these qualities, had a readier faculty of 
investing them with verse, in which Boccaccio, fond as he was of 
poetry, ill succeeded. There are stories in the Decameron which 
require more genius to conceive and execute than all the poetry of 
Petrarca, and indeed there is in Boccaccio more variety of the mental 
powers than in any of his countrymen, greatly more deep feeling, 
greatly more mastery over the human heart, than in any other but 
Dante. Honesty, manliness, a mild and social independence, ren¬ 
dered him the most delightful companion and the sincerest friend. 

Petrarca, on his road through Arezzo, was received with all the 
honours due to him, and among the most delicate and acceptable to 
a man of his sensibility was the attendance of the principal inhabit¬ 
ants in a body, who conducted him to the house in which he was born, 
showing him that no alteration had been permitted to be made in it. 
Padua was the place to which he was going : on his arrival he found 
that the object of his visit, Giovanni da Carrara, had been murdered ; 
nevertheless, he remained there several days, and then proceeded to 
Venice. Andrea Dandolo was doge : and war was about to break 
out between the Venetians and the Genoese. Petrarca, who always 
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wished most anxiously the concord and union of the Italian States, 
wrote a letter to Dandolo, powerful in reasoning and eloquence, dis¬ 
suading him from hostilities. The poet on this occasion showed 
himself more provident than the greatest statesman of the age. On 
the 6th of April, the third anniversary of Laura‘*s death, a message 
was conveyed to him from the republic of Florence, restoring his 
property and his rights of citizen. Unquestionably he who brought 
the message counselled the measure, and calculated the day: 
Boccaccio again embraced Petrarca. 

It was also proposed to establish a university at Florence, and to 
nominate the illustrious poet its rector. Declining the office, he 
returned to Vaucluse, but soon began to fancy that his duty called 
him to Avignon. Rome and all Italy swarmed with robbers. 
Clement, from the bosom of the Vicomtesse de Turenne, consulted 
with the cardinals on the means of restoring security to his dominions. 
Petrarca too was consulted, and, in the most elaborate and most 
eloquent of his writings, he recommended the humiliation of the 
nobles, the restoration of the republic, and the enactment of 
equal laws. 

The people of Rome however had taken up arms again, and had 
elected for their chief magistrate Giovanni Cerroni. The privileges 
of the popedom were left untouched and unquestioned ; not a drop 
of blood was shed ; property was secure; tranquillity was estab¬ 
lished. Clement, whose health was declining, acquiesced. Petrarca, 
disappointed before, was reserved and silent. But his justice, his 
humanity, his gratitude, were called into action elsewhere. 

Ten years had elapsed since his mission to the court of Naples. 
The King Andreas had been assassinated, and the Queen Giovanna 
was accused of the crime. Andreas had alienated from him all the 
Neapolitans, excepting the servile, which in every court form a party, 
and in most a majority. Luigi of Taranto, the Queen’s cousin, loved 
her from childhood, but left her at that age. Graceful, and gallant 
as he was, there is no evidence that she placed too implicit and 
intimate a confidence in him. Never has any great cause been 
judged with less discretion by posterity. The Pope, to whom she 
appealed in person, and who was deeply interested with all the 
cardinals and all the judges, unanimously and unreservedly acquitted 
her of participation, or connivance, or knowledge. Giannone, the 
most impartial and temperate of historians, who neglected no sources 
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of information, bears testimony in her behalf. Petrarca and 
Boccaccio, men abhorrent from every atrocity, never mention her 
but with gentleness and compassion. The writers of the country, 
who were nearest to her person and her times, acquit her of all com¬ 
plicity. Nevertheless she has been placed in the dock by the side of 
Mary Stuart. It is as certain that Giovanna was not guilty as that 
Mary was. She acknowledged before the whole Pontifical Court her 
hatred of her husband ; and in the simplicity of her heart, attributed 
it to magic. How different was the magic of Othello on Desdemona ! 
and this too was believed. 

If virtuous thoughts and actions can compensate for an irrecover¬ 
able treasure which the tomb encloses, surely now must calm and 
happiness have returned to Petrarca’s bosom. Not only had he 
defended the innocent and comforted the sorrowful, in Giovanna, 
but, with singular care and delicacy, he reconciled two statesmen 
whose disunion would have been ruinous to her government; 
Acciajoli and Barili. Another generous action was now performed 
by him, in behalf of a man by whom he, and Rome, and Italy, had 
been deceived. Rienzi, after wandering about for nearly four years, 
was cast into prison at Prague, and then delivered up to the Pope. 
He demanded to be judged according to law : which was refused. 
The spirit of Petrarca rose up against this injustice, and he addressed 
a letter to the Roman people, urging their interference. They did 
nothing. But it was believed at Avignon that Rienzi, the corre¬ 
spondent and friend of Petrarca, was not only an eloquent and 
learned man, but (what Petrarca had taught the world to reverence) 
a poet. This caused a relaxation in the severity of his confinement, 
subsequently his release, and ultimately his restoration to power. 

Again the office of Apostolic secretary was offered to Petrarca; 
again he declined it; again he retired to Vaucluse. Clement died ; 
Innocent was elected ; so illiterate and silly a creature, that he took 
the poet for a wizard, because he read Virgil. It was time to revisit 
Italy. Acciajoli had invited him to Naples, Dandolo to Venice : 
but he went to neither. Giovanni Visconti, Archbishop of Milan, 
had succeeded his brother Lucchino in the sovranty. Clement, just 
before his decease, sent a nuncio to him, ordering him to make choice 
between the temporal and spiritual power. The duke-archbishop 
made no answer; but on the next Sunday, after celebrating ponti¬ 
fical mass in the cathedral, he took in one hand a crozier, in the other 
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8 drawn sword, and Tell the Holy Father,'” said he, here is the 
spiritual, here the temporal; one defends the other.'^'’ Innocent 
was unlikely to intimidate a prince who had thus defied his pre¬ 
decessor. Giovanni Visconti was among the most a^ble statesmen 
that Italy has produced ; and Italy has produced a greater number 
of the greatest than all the rest of the universe. Genoa reduced to 
extremities by Venice had thrown herself under his protection ; and 
Venice, although at the head of the Italian league, guided by 
Dandolo, and flushed with conquest, felt herself unable to contend 
with him. Visconti, who expected and feared the arrival of the 
Emperor in Italy, assumed the semblance of moderation. He 
engaged Petrarca, whom he had received with every mark of dis¬ 
tinction and affection, to preside in a deputation with offers of peace 
to Dandolo. The doge refused the conditions ; and Visconti lost 
no time in the prosecution of hostilities. These were so successful, 
that Venice was in danger of falling ; and Dandolo died of a broken 
heart. In the following month died also Giovanni Visconti. The 
emperor Charles, who had deceived the hopes of the Venetians by 
delaying to advance into Italy, now crossed the Alps : and Petrarca 
met him at Mantua. Finding him, as usual, wavering and avaricious, 
the poet soon left him, and returned to the nephews and heirs of 
Visconti. He was induced by Galeazzo to undertake an embassy to 
the emperor. Ill disposed as was Charles to the family, he declared 
that he had no intention of carrying his arms into Italy. On this 
occasion he sent to Petrarca the diploma of Count Palatine, in a 
golden box, which golden box the Count Francesco returned to the 
German chancellor : and he made as little use of the title. 

He now settled at Garignano, a village three miles from Milan, 
to which residence he gave the name of Linterno, from the villa of 
Scipio on the coast of Naples, Fond as he was of the great and 
powerful, he did not always give them preference. Capra, a gold¬ 
smith of Bergamo, enthusiastic in admiration of his genius, invited 
him with earnest entreaties to honour that city with a visit. On his 
arrival, the governor and nobility contended which should perform 
the offices of hospitality toward so illustrious a guest : but he went 
at once to the house of Capra, where he was treated by his worthy 
host with princely magnificence, and with delicate attentions which 
princely magnificence often overlooks. The number of choice 
volumes in the library, and the conversation of Capra, were evidences 
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of a cultivated understanding and a virtuous heart. In the winter 
following (1S59) Boccaccio spent several days at Linterno, and the 
poet gave him his Latin Eclogues in his own handwriting. On his 
return to Florence, Boccaccio sent his friend the Divina Commedia^ 
written out likewise by himself, and accompanied with profuse 
commendations. 

Incredible as it may appear, this noble poem, the glory of Italy, 
and admitting at that time but one other in the world to a proximity 
with it, was wanting to the library of Petrarca. His reply was cold 
and cautious : the more popular man, it might be thought, took 
umbrage at the loftier. He was jealous even of the genius which had 
gone by, and which bore no resemblance to his own, excepting in the 
purity and intensity of love : for this was a portion of the genius in 
both. He was certainly the very best man that ever was a very vain 
one : and vanity has a better excuse for itself in him than in any 
other, since none was more admired by the world at large, and par¬ 
ticularly by that part of it which the wisest are most desirous to 
conciliate, turning their wisdom in full activity to the elevation of 
their happiness. Laura, it is true, was sensible of little or no passion 
for him; but she was pleased with his ; and stood like a beautiful 
Caryatid of stainless marble, at the base of an image on which the 
eyes of Italy were fixt. 

Petrarca, like Boccaccio, regretted at the close of life, not only 
the pleasure he had enjoyed, but also the pleasure he had imparted 
to the world. Both of them, as their mental faculties were diminish¬ 
ing, and their animal spirits were leaving them apace, became un¬ 
conscious how incomparably greater was the benefit than the injury 
done by their writings. In Boccaccio there are certain tales so 
coarse that modesty casts them aside, and those only who are 
irreparably contaminated can receive any amusement from them. 
But in the greater part, what truthfulness, what tenderness, what 
joyousness, what purity ! Their levities and gaieties are like the 
harmless lightnings of a summer sky in the delightful regions they 
were written in. Petrarca, with a mind which bears the same pro¬ 
portion to Boccaccio'’s as the Sorga bears to the Arno, has been the 
solace of many sad hours to those who probably were more despond¬ 
ent. It may be that, at the time when he was writing some of his 
softest and most sorrowful complaints, his dejection was caused by 
dalliance with another, far more indulgent than Laura. But liis 
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ruling passion was ungratified by her ; therefore she died unsung, 
and, for aught we know to the contrary, unlamented. He had 
forgotten what he had declared in Sonnet 17. 

E, se di lui forse altra donna spera, 

Vive in speranza debile e fallace, 

Mio, perche sdegno cio ch* a voi displace, &c. 

If any other hopes to find 

That love in me which you despise, 

Ah ! let her leave the hope behind : 

I hold from all what you alone should prize. 

It can only be said that he ceased to be a visionary : and we 
ought to rejoice that an inflammation, of ten years’ recurrence, sank 
down into a regular fit, and settled in no vital part. Yet I can not 
but wish that he had been as zealous in giving instruction and 
counsel to his only son, a youth whom he represents in one of his 
letters to have been singularly modest and docile, as he had been in 
giving it to princes, emperors, and popes, who exhibited very little 
of those characters. While he was at his villa at Linterno, the 
unfortunate youth robbed the house in Milan, and fled. We may 
reasonably suppose that home had become irksome to him, and that 
neither the eye nor the heart of a father was over him. Giovanni 
was repentant, was forgiven, and died. 

The tenderness of Petrarca, there is too much reason to fear, was 
at all times concentrated in self. A nephew of his early patron 
Colonna, in whose house he had spent many happy hours, was now 
deprived of house and home, and, being reduced to abject poverty, 
had taken refuge in Bologna. He had surely great reason to com¬ 
plain of Petrarca, who never in his journeys to and fro had visited 
or noticed him, or, rich as he was in benefices by the patronage of 
his family, offered Iiim any succour. This has been excused by 
Mr. Campbell: it may be short of turpitude; but it is farther, much 
farther, from generosity and from justice. Never is mention made 
by him of Laura’s children, whom he must have seen with her, and 
one or other of whom must have noticed with the pure delight of 
unsuspicious childhood his fond glances at the lovely mother. Surely 
in all the years he was devoted to Laura, one or other of her children 
grieved her by ill-health, or perhaps by dying ; for virtue never set 
a mark on any door so that sickness and sorrow must not enter. 
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But Petrarca thought more about her eyes than about those tears 
that are usually the inheritance of the brightest, and may well be 
supposed to have said, in some inedited canzone. 

What care I what tears there be, 

If the tears are not for me ? 

His love, when it administered nothing to his celebrity, was 
silent. Of his two children, a son and a daughter, not a word is 
uttered in any of his verses. How beautifully does Ovid, who is 
thought in general to have been less tender, and was probably less 
chaste, refer to the purer objects of his affection ! 

Unica nata, mei justissima causa doloris, &c. 

Petrarca'’s daughter lived to be the solace of his age, and married 
happily. Boccaccio, in the most beautiful and interesting letter in 
the whole of Petrarca’s correspondence, mentions her kind reception 
of him, and praises her beauty and demeanour. Even the unhappy 
boy appears to have been by nature of nearly the same character. 
According to the father’s own account^ his disposition was gentle 
and tractable; he was modest and shy, and abased his eyes before 
the smart witticisms of Petrarca on the defects his own negligence had 
caused. A parent should never excite a blush, nor extinguish one. 

Domestic cares bore indeed lightly on a man perpetually busy in 
negotiations. He could not but despise the emperor, who yet had 
influence enough over him to have brought him into Germany. But 
bands of robbers infested the road, and the plague was raging in 
many of the intermediate cities. It had not reached Venice ; and 
there he took refuge. Wherever he went, he carried a great part of 
his library with him : but he found it now more inconvenient than 
ever, and therefore he made a present of it to the republic, on condi¬ 
tion that it neither should be sold nor separated. It was never sold, 
it was never separated ; but it was suffered to fall into decay, and 
not a single volume of the collection is now extant. While he was 
at Verona, his friend Boccaccio made him another visit, and remained 
with him three summer months. The plague deprived him of 
Laelius, of Socrates, and of Barbato. Among his few surviving 
friends was Philip de Cabassoles, now patriarch of Jerusalem, to 
whom he had promised the dedication of his treatise on Solitary 
Life,” which he began at Vaucluse, 
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Urban V., successor to Innocent, designed to reform the discipline 
of the church ; and Petrarca thought he had a better chance than 
ever of seeing its head at Rome. Again he wrote a letter on the 
occasion, learned, eloquent, and enthusiastically bold. Urban had 
perhaps already fixed his determination. Despite of remonstrances 
on the side of the French king, and of intrigues on the side of the 
cardinals, whose palaces and mistresses must be left behind, he 
quitted Avignon on the 30th of April, 1367, and, after a stay of four 
months at Viterbo, entered Rome. Before this event Petrarca had 
taken into his house, and employed as secretary, a youth of placid 
temper and sound understanding, which he showed the best disposi¬ 
tion to cultivate. His name was Giovanni Malpighi, better known 
afterward as Giovanni da Ravenna. He was admitted to the table, 
to the walks, and to the travels of his patron, enjoying far more of 
his kindness and affection than, at the same time of life, had ever 
been bestowed upon liis son. Petrarca superintended his studies, 
and prepared him for the clerical profession. Unexpectedly one 
morning this youth entered his study, and declared he would stay 
no longer in the house. In vain did Petrarca try to alter his deter¬ 
mination : neither hope nor fear moved him : and nothing was left 
but to accompany him as far as Venice. Giovanni would see the 
tomb of Virgil : he would visit the birthplace of Ennius : he would 
learn Greek at Constantinople. He went however no farther 
than Pavia, where Petrarca soon followed him, and pardoned his 
extravagance. 

Urban had no sooner established the holy see at Rome again, 
than he began to set Italy in a flame, raising troops in all quarters, 
and directing them against the Visconti. The Emperor too in 
earnest had resolved on war. But Bernabo Visconti, who knew his 
avarice, knew how to divert his arms. He came into Italy, but only 
to lead the Pope’s palfrey and to assist at the empress’s coronation. 
Urban sent an invitation to Petrarca ; and he prepared, although 
in winter, to revisit Rome. Conscious that his health was declining, 
he made his will. To the Lord of Padua he bequeathed a picture of 
the Virgin by Giotto ; and to Boccaccio fifty gold florins for a cloak 
to keep him warm in his study. Such was his debility, he could 
proceed no farther than Ferrara, and thought it best to return to 
Padua. For the benefit of the air he settled in the hamlet of Arqua, 
where he built a villa, and where his daughter and her husband, 
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Francesco di Brossano, came to live with him. Urban died, and was 
succeeded by Gregory XL, who would have added to the many 
benefices held already by Petrarca : and the poet in these his latter 
days was not at all averse to the gifts of fortune. His old friend the 
bishop of Cabassoles, now a cardinal, was sent as legate to Perugia : 
Petrarca was desirous of visiting him, and the rather as the prelate’s 
health was declining ; but before liis own enabled him to undertake 
the journey, he had expired. 

One more effort of friendship was the last reserved for him. 
Hostilities broke out between the Venetians and Francesco da 
Ferrara, aided by the king of Hungary, who threatened to abandon 
his cause unless he consented to terms of peace. Venice now re¬ 
covered her advantages, and reduced Francesco to the most humili¬ 
ating conditions. He was obliged to send his son to ask pardon of 
the republic. To render this less intolerable, he prevailed on 
Petrarca to accompany the youth, and to plead his cause before the 
senate. Accompanied by a numerous and a splendid train, they 
arrived at the city; audience was granted them on the morrow. 
But fatigue and illness so affected Petrarca that he could not deliver 
the speech he had prepared. Among the many of his compositions 
which are lost to us, is this oration. Happily there is preserved the 
friendly letter he wrote to Boccaccio on his return ; the last of his 
writings. During the greater part of his lifetime, though no less 
zealous than Boccaccio himself in recovering the works of the classics, 
he never had read the Divina Commedia; nor, until this period of it, 
the Decameron; the two most admirable works the continent has 
produced from the restoration of learning to the present day. 
Boccaccio, who had given him the one, now gave him the other. In 
his letter of thanks for it, he excuses the levity of his friend in some 
places, attributes it to the season of life in which the book was 
written, and relates the effect the story of Griseldis had produced, 
not only on himself, but on another of less sensibility. He even 
learnt it by heart, that he might recite it to his friends ; and he sent 
the author a Latin translation of it. Before this, but among his 
latest compositions, he had written an indignant answer to an un¬ 
known French monk, who criticised his letter to Urban, and had 
spoken contemptuously of Rome and Italy. Monks generally know 
at what most vulnerable part to aim the dagger : and the Frenchman 
struck Petrarca between his vanity and his patriotism. A greater 
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mind would have looked down indifferently on a dwarf assailant, and 
^ould never have lifted him up, even for derision. The most 
prominent rocks and headlands are most exposed to the elements ; 
but those which can resist the violence of the storms are in little 
danger from the corrosion of the limpets. 

On the 18th of July, 1374, Petrarca was found in his library, his 
brow upon a book he had been reading : he was dead. 

There is no record of any literary man, or perhaps of any man 
whatsoever, to whom such honours, honours of so many kinds, and 
from such different quarters and personages, have been offered. 
They began in his early life ; and we are walking at this hour in the 
midst of the procession. Few travellers dare to return from Italy 
until they can describe to the attentive ear and glistening eye the 
scenery of the Euganean hills. He who has loved truly, and, above 
all, he who has loved unhappily, approaches, as holiest altars are 
approached, the cenotaph on the little columns at Arqua. 

The Latin works of Petrarca were esteemed by himself more 
highly than his Italian.* His Letters and his Dialogues De Con- 
temptu Mundi,'*'’ are curious and valuable. In the latter he con¬ 
verses with Saint Augustin, to whom he is introduced by Truths the 
same personage who appears in his Africa^ and whom Voltaire also 
invokes to descend on his little gravelly Champ de Mars, the 
Henriade, The third dialogue is about his love for Laura, and nobly 
is it defended. He wrote a treatise on the ignorance of one*’s self 
and others (jnultorum)^ in which he has taken much from Cicero and 
Augustin, and in which he afterward forgot a little of his own. 

Ought we to take it to heart,’’ says he, if we are ill spoken of by 
the ignorant and malicious, when the same thing happened to Homer 
and Demosthenes, to Cicero and Virgil ? ” He was fond of following 
these two; Cicero in the number of his epistles, Virgil in eclogue 
and in epic. 

Of his twelve eclogues, which by a strange nomenclature he also 
called bucolics, many are satirical. In the sixth and seventh Pope 
Clement is represented in the character of Mitio. In the sixth Saint 

* It is incredible that Julius Ccesar Scaliger, who has criticised so vast a 
number of later poets quite forgotten, and deservedly, should never have even 
seen the Latin poetry of Petrarca. His words are: “ Primus, quod equidem 
sciam, Petrarca ex lutulent^ barbarie os coelo attollere ausus est, cujua, quemad- 
inodum diximus alibi, qv/dd nihil videre licueret, ejus viri castigationes sicut et 
alia multa, relinquam studiosis.” Poet. 1. vi., p. 769.—W. S. L. 
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Peter, under the name of Pamphilus, reproaches him for the condi¬ 
tion in which he keeps his flock, and asks him what he has done with 
the wealth intrusted to him. Mitio answers that he has kept the 
gold arising from the sale of the lambs, and that he has given the 
milk to certain friends of his. He adds that his spouse, very different 
from the old woman Pamphilus was contented with, went about in 
gold and jewels. As for the rams and goats, they played their usual 
gambols in the meadow ; and he himself looked on. Pamphilus is 
indignant, and tells him he ought to be flogged and sent to prison for 
life. Mitio drops on a sudden liis peaceful character, and calls him 
a faithless runaway slave, deserving the fetter and the cross. In the 
twelfth eclogue, under the appellations of Pan and Arcticus, are 
represented the kings of France and England. Arcticus is indignant 
at the favours Pan receives from Faustula (Avignon). To king John 
the Pope had remitted his tenths, so that he was enabled to continue 
the war against England, which ended in his captivity. 

Petrarca in aU his Latin poetry, and indeed in all his Latin com¬ 
positions, is an imitator, and generally a very unsuccessful one ; but 
his versification is more harmonious, and liis language has more the 
air of antiquity, and more resembles the better models, than any 
had done since Boethius. 

We now come to his Italian poetry. In this he is less deficient in 
originality, though in several pieces he has imitated too closely Cino 
da Pistoja. Mille dubj in un dl,*’’ for instance, in his seventh 
canzone. Cino is crude and enigmatical; but there is a beautiful 
sonnet by him addressed to Dante, which he wrote on passing the 
Apennines, and stopping to visit the tomb and invoke the name of 
Selvaggia. Petrarca, late in life, made a collection of sonnets on 
Laura ; they are not printed in the order in which they were written. 
The first is a kind of prologue to the rest, as the first ode of Horace 
is. There is melancholy grace in tliis preliminary piece. The third 
ought to have been the second ; for, after having in the first related 
his errors and regrets, we might have expected to find the cause of 
them in the following ; we find it in the third. Di pensier in 
pensier,**** Chiare dolci e fresche acque,'*’’ Se il pensier che mi 
strugge,'*’’ Benedetto sia il giorno,**’ Solo e pensoso,**’ are 
incomparably better than the Tre Sorelle,*’’’ by which the Italians 
are enchanted, and which the poet himself views with great com¬ 
placency. These three are upon the eyes of Laura. The seventh 
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canzone, the second of the ‘‘‘‘ Sorelle,'*'* or, as they have often been 
styled, the Grazie,’*‘‘ is the most admired of them. In this however 
the ear is offended at Q,ual alV afta.’’ The critics do not observe 
this sad cacophony. And nothing is less appropriate than 
Ed al fuoco geniil ond* io tutl* ardo. 

The close is, 

Canzon ! 1’ una Sorella h poco inanzi, 

E r altra sento in quel medesmo albergo 
Apparecchiarsi, ond* io piit carta vergo. 

This ruins the figure. What becomes of the Sorella^ and the albergo^ 
and the apparecchiarsi f The third is less celebrated than the two 
elder sisters. 

Muratori, the most judicious of Italian commentators, gives 
these canzoni the preference over the others ; but it remained for 
a foreigner to write correctly on them, and to demonstrate that 
they are very faulty. I find more faults and graver than Ginguene 
has found in them : but I do not complain with him so much that the 
commencement of the third is heavy and languid, as that serious 
thoughts are intersected with quibbles, and spangled with conceits. 
I will here remark freely, and in some detail, on this part of the 
poetry of Petrarca. 

Sonetto 21. It will be difficult to find in all the domains of poetry 
so frigid a conceit as in the conclusion of this sonnet, 

E far delle sue braccie a se stess’ ombra. 


Strange that it 
wrote : 

Canzone 1. 


should be followed by the most beautiful he ever 

Solo e pensoso, &c. 

Ne mano ancor m* agghiaccia 
L' esser coperto poi di bianche piume, 

Ond’ io presi col suon color di cigno ! 


How very inferior is this childish play to Horace^’s ode, in which he 
also becomes a swan. 

Canzone 3. Among the thousand offices which he attributes to 
the eyes is carrying the keys. Here he talks of the sweet eyes carrying 
the keys of his sweet thoughts. Again he has a peep at the keyhole 
in the seventh. 

Quel cuor ond* hanno i begli occhi la chiave. 
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He also lets us into the secret that he is really/orid of complaining, 
and that he takes pains to have his eyes always full of tears. 

Ed io son un di quei ch* il pianger giova, 

E par ben ch* io m* ingegno 
Che di lagrime pregni 
Sien gli occhi miei. 

Sonetto 20. Here are Phoebus, Vulcan, Jupiter, Caesar^ Janus, 
Saturn, Mars, Orion, Neptune, Juno, and a chorus of Angels : and 
they have only fourteen lines to turn about in. 

Canzone 4. The last part has merit from E perche un poco.’’ 

Sonetto 39. In this beautiful sonnet, as in almost every one, 
there is a redundancy of words : for instance, 

Benedetto sia il giorno, e *1 mese, e 1’ anno, 

E la stagion^ e 7 tempo, 

Sonetto 40 is very serious. It is a prayer to God that his heart 
may be turned to other desires, and that it may remember how on 
that day He was crucified. 

Sestina 3. With what derision would a poet of the present day 
be treated who had written such stuff as, 

E nel hel petto V indurato ghiaccio 
Che trae del mio si dolorosi vend, 

Sonetto 44. L’ aspetto sacro is ingenious, yet without 
conceits. 

Canzone 8. As far as we know it has never been remarked (nor 
indeed is an Italian Academia worth a remark) that the motto of the 
Academia della Crusca, Il piii bel fior ne coglie is from 

E, le onorate 

Cose cercando, il pib bel fior ne coglie. 

Sonetto 46. Here he wonders whence all the ink can come with 
which he fills his paper on Laura. 

Sonetto 51. In the fourteenth year of his passion, his ardour is 
increasing to such a degree, that, he says, Death approaches . . . 
and life flies away?'' 

Che la morte s’ appressa e */ Mwer fugge. 

We believe there is no instance where life has resisted the encounter. 
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Sonetto 59. This is very different from all his others. The first 
part is poor enough : the last would be interesting if we could believe 
it to be more than imaginary. Here he boasts of the impression he 
had made on Laura, yet in his last canzone he asks her whether he 
ever had. The words of this sonnet are, 

Era ben forte la nemica mia, 

E lei viddi io ferita in mezzo 7 core. 

But we may well take all this for ideal, when we read the very next, 
in which he speaks of being free from the thraldom that had held 
him so many years. 

Sonetto 66. The conclusion from Ne mi lece ascoltar,'’ is very 
animated : here is greatly more vigour and incitation than usual. 

Canzone 9. It would be difficult to find anywhere, except in the 
rarest and most valuable books, so wretched a poem as this. The 
rhymes occur over and over again, not only at the close, but often 
at the fifth and sixth syllables, and then another time. Metastasio 
has managed best the redundant rhymes, 

Sonetto 73. The final part, L‘‘ aura soave,**** is exquisitely 
beautiful, and the harmony complete. 

Sonetto 84. Quel vago impallidiris among the ten best. 

Canzone 10. In the last stanza there is a lightness of movement 
not always to be found in the graces of Petrarca. 

Canzone 11. This is incomparably the most elaborate work of 
the poet, but it is very far from the perfection of Solo e pensoso.’’ 
The second and third stanzas are inferior to the rest; and the fera 
bella e mansueta is quite unworthy of the place it occupies. 

Canzone 13 is extremely beautiful until we come to 

Pur ti medesmo assido, 

Me freddo, pietra morta in pietra viva, 

Sonetto 95. Pommi ovi 7 Sol,” is imitated from Horace'^s 
"" Pone me pigris,” &c. 

Sonetto 98. Four verses are filled with the names of rivers, 
excepting the monosyllables non and e. He says that all these rivers 
can not slake the fire that is the anguish of his heart; no, nor even 
ivy, fir, pine, beech, or juniper. It is by no means a matter of wonder 
that these subsidiaries lend but little aid to the exertions of the 
fireman. 
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Sonetto 110. 

O anime gentili ed amorose 

has been imitated and improved upon by Redi, in his 
Donne gentili, divote d* amore. 

Sonetto 111. No extravagance ever surpassed the invocation to 
the rocks in the water, requiring that henceforward there would not 
be a single one which had neglected to learn how to burn with his 
flames. He himself can only go farther in 

Sonetto 119, where he tells us that Laura'^s eyes can bum up the 
Rhine when it is most frozen, and crack its hardest rocks. 

Sonetto 132. In the precarious state of her health, he fears more 
about the disappointment of his hopes in love than about her 
danger. 

Sonetto 148. His descriptions of beauty are not always distinct 
and correct: for example, 

Gli occhi sereni e le stellanii ciglia 
La bella bocca angelica . . de perle 
Piend, e di rose . . e di dolci parole. 

In this place we shall say a little about occhi and ciglia. First, the 
sense would be better and the verse equally good, if, transposing the 
epithets, it were written 

Gli occhi stellanti e le serene ciglia. 

The Italian poets are very much in the habit of putting the eyelashes 
for the eyes^ because ciglia is a most useful rhyme. The Latin poets, 
contented with oct/Zi, ocelli and luminay never employ cilia^^ of which 
indeed they appear to have made but little account. Greatly more 
than a hundred times has Petrarca inserted eyes into the first part 
of his sonnets ; it is rarely that we find one without its occhi. They 
certainly are very ornamental things ; but it is not desirable for a 
poet to resemble an Argus. 

Canzone 16. The versification here differs from the others, but 
is no less beautiful than in any of them. However, where Love 
appears in person, we would rather that Pharaoh, Rachel, &c., 
were absent. 
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Sonetto 157. He tells us on what day he entered the labyrinth 
of love. 

Mille trecento ventisette appunto 
Suir ora prima il di sesto d* Aprili. 

This poetry has very unfairly been taken advantage of, in a book 

Written by William Prynne Esquier, the 
Year of our Lord sixteen hundred thirty-three. 

Sonetto 158. He has now loved twenty years. 

Sonetto 161. The first verse is rendered very inharmonious b} 
the cesura and the final word having syllables that rhyme. Tuto "1 
di piango^ e per la notte qua?ido^ l&grimando, and consumando^ are 
considered as rhymes, although rhymes should be formed by simi* 
larity of sound and not by identity. The Italians, the Spaniards, and 
the French, reject this canon. 

Sonetto 187, on the present of two roses, is light and pretty. 

Sonetto 192. He fears he may never see Laura again. Probably 
this was written after her death. He dreams of her saying to him, 
do you not remember the last evening, when I left you with your 
eyes in tears ? Forced to go away from you, I would not tell you, 
nor could I, what I tell you now. Do not hope to see me again on 
earthy This most simple and beautiful sonnet has been less noticed 
than many which a pure taste would have rejected. The next is a 
vision of Laura‘*s death. There are verses in Petrarca which will 
be uttered by many sorrowers through many ages. Such, for 
instance, are 

Non la connobbe il mondo inentre V ebbe, 

Conobbi la io chi a pianger qui rimasi. 

But we are hard of belief when he says 

Pianger cercai, non gia dal pianto onore. 

There are fourteen more Sonnets, and one more Canzone in the 
first series of the Rime ; but we must here close it. Of the second, 
third, and fourth series we must be contented with fewer notices, for 
already we have exceeded the limits we proposed. They were written 
after Laura’s death, and contain altogether somewhat more than the 
first alone. Many of the poems in them are grave, tender, and 
beautiful. There are the same faults, but fewer in number, and less 
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in degree. He never talks again, as he does in the last words of the 
first, of carrying a laurel and a column in his bosom, the one for 
fifteen, the other for eighteen years. 

Ginguenfe seems disinclined to allow a preference to this second 
part of the Canzoniere. But surely it is in general far more pathetic, 
and more exempt from the importunities of petty fancies. He takes 
the trouble to translate the wretched sonnet (33, part 2) in which the 
waters of the river are increased by the poet’s tears, and the fish (as 
they had a right to expect) are spoken to. But the next is certainly 
a most beautiful poem, and worthy of Dante himself, whose manner 
of thinking and style of expression it much resembles. There is a 
canzone in dialogue which also resembles it in sentiment and feeling : 

Quando soave mio fido conforto, &c. 

The next again is imitated from Cino da Pistoja : what a crowd of 
words at the opening ! 

Quel antico mio dolce empio signore. 

It is permitted in no other poetry than the Italian to shovel up such 
a quantity of trash and triviality before the doors. But rather than 
indulge in censure, we will recommend to the especial perusal of the 
reader another list of admirable compositions. Alma felice,” 
Anima bella,” Ite rime dolenti,” Tornami a mente,” Quel 
rossignol,” Vago augelletto,” Dolce mio caro,” Gli angeli,” 
Ohime ! il bel viso,” Che debbo io far,” Amor ! se vuoi,” 
‘‘‘ O aspettata,” Anima, che dimostra,” Spirto gentil,” Italia 
mia.” Few indeed, if any, of these are without a flaw ; but they are 
of higher worth than those on which the reader, unless forewarned, 
would spend his time unprofitably. It would be a great blessing if a 
critic deeply versed in this literature, like Cary, would publish the 
Italian poets with significant marks before the passages worth read¬ 
ing ; the more worth, and the less. Probably it would not be a mark 
of admiration, only that surprise and admiration have but one 
between them, which would follow the poet’s declaration in Can. 18, 
that if he does not melt away it is because fear holds him together.” 
After this foolery he becomes a true poet again, O colli! ” &c., then 
again bad, You see how many colours love paints my face with.” 

Nothing he ever wrote is so tender as a reproach of Laura’s, after 
ten years’ admiration, You are soon grown tired of loving me ! 
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There is poetry in Petrarca which we have not yet adverted to, in 
which he has changed the chords fcal rr^v Xvprjv airaaav : such as 
Fiamma del ciel,*” L** avara Babilonia,'**’ Fontana di dolor.’' 
The volumes close with the Trionli.” The first, as we might hav< 
anticipated, is II Trionfo d’ Amore.” The poem is a vile one, 
stuffed with proper names. The Triumph of Chastity ” is shorter, 
as might also be anticipated, and not quite so full of them. At thv 
close. Love meets Laura, who makes him her captive, and carries him 
in triumph among the virgins and matrons most celebrated for puritv 
and constancy. The Triumph of Death ” foUows. 

This poem is truly admirable. Laura is returning from her 
victory over Love ; suddenly there appears a black flag, followed by 
a female in black apparel, and terrible in attitude and voice. Shi‘ 
stops the festive procession, and strikes Laura. The poet now 
describes her last moments, and her soft sleep of death, in which she 
retains all her beauty. In the second part she comes to him in a 
dream, holds out her hand, and invites him to sit by her on the bank 
of a rivulet, under the shade of a beech and a laurel. Nothing, in 
this most beautiful of languages, is so beautiful, excepting the lines 
of Dante on Francesca, as these. 

E quella man’ giii tanto desiata, 

A me, parlando e sospirando, porse. 

Their discourse is upon death, which she tells him should be 
formidable only to the wicked, and assures him that the enjoyment 
she receives from it, is far beyond any which life has to bestow. He 
then asks her a question, which he alone had a right to ask her, and 
only in her state of purity and bliss. 

She sigh’d, and said, “ No ; nothing could dissever 
My heart from thine, and nothing shall there ever. 

If, thy fond ardour to repress, 

I sometimes frown’d (and how could I do less ?) 

If, now and then, my look w^as not benign, 

Twas but to save my fame, and thine. 

And, as thou knowest, when I saw thy grief 
A glance was ready with relief.” 

Scarce with dry cheek 

These tender words I heard her speak. 

” Were they but true ! ” I cried. She bent the head, 

Not unreproachfiilly, and said, 
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“ Yes, I did love thee : and whene’er 
I turn’d away mine eyes, 'twas shame and fear ; 

A thousand times to thee did they incline, 

But sank before the flame that shot from thine.” 

He who, the twentieth time, can read unmoved this canzone, 
never has experienced a love which could not be requited, and never 
has deserved a happy one. 
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“ Maxima taurus victima/* Virg. 

(1851 ; Last Fruits^ 1853 ; not in Wks., 1876.) 

CHAFl'ER I 

Somewhat more than a century ago, a dignitary of the Anglican 
Church published a clever and facetious book, entitled A Tale of a 
Tub, Outcries were raised against it as irreverent and profane. 
Irreverent it certainly was toward the Church of Rome and the 
Church of Geneva ; not profane however. Our gracious Queen's 
ministers, I mean her parliamentary, omitting her ecclesiastical, have 
profited by the hint of this title, and have lately thrown out a tub to 
the mighty occupant of the northern and southern seas, which he 
now is tossing over and over, and certainly will never swallow. 

Lord John Russell, in a letter both undignified and unwise, ad^ 
dressed to the Prince-bishop of Durham, protests his indignation 
against the audacity of the Pope^^s encroachments. Does any man 
believe his lordship feels the slightest ? Does any man doubt that 
he is heartily glad at seeing public attention turned toward the 
Vatican, and aside from his relative at Ceylon, from the torturer and 
murderer of the Cephalonians he retains and protects in Corfu, and 
from the Jesuit he enthroned at Malta ? At any other period of our 
history, from the accession of the fourth Henry to the abdication of 
the last James, upright men would have been found in parliament to 
impeach these satraps of high crimes and misdemeanors. Even in 
the parliament now about to sit, surely the dignity of the nation will 
somewhat stimulate the slumbering and supine. Our justice ought 
to be visible to all; our religion is safe in our own bosoms, and the 
healthier for quiescency and repose. But agitation is necessary, it 
seems, in a distant quarter ; and ministers are of opinion that it is 
better the wind should blow off shore. Patronage else would be in 
danger of diminution by the reclamations of the people against 
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domestic popery ; a great and grievous anomaly in the English con¬ 
stitution. Charles 11. and his brother James cherished it fondly and 
consistently. It was a prodigious engine of power in their hands ; 
it was desirable to their patron the French king ; it was more desir¬ 
able to the Roman pontif. No doubt was entertained by them that 
the English stray sheep could be whistled or barked into the fold 
again ; and proof sufficient had already been afforded that bishops 
are readier to change their faith than lose their benefices. The 
Prince of Orange, no friend to the order, deemed it politic to tolerate 
and maintain it. His ministers bribed their adherents from the 
spoils of the Roman altar ; Queen Victoria’s do the same. The 
smoke of this altar is now partially blown away : cardinals’ shallow 
hats are flapping on one side of it, succincter shovels curl up on the 
other. People are surprised at the resemblance of the features 
underneath, and will discover when they have stripped them (which 
they soon will do) that in what lies out of sight they are still ^ more 
similar. 


CHAPTER II 

The wisest and most important letter that has yet been written 
on the Popish Question is Sir Benjamin Hall’s. Reasonably may we 
hope and entreat that he will follow up the Archbishop of Canterbury 
into parliament. In which belief and confidence I beg permission to 
offer him a few suggestions. Let me ask, 

1. Whether a great body, both of the laity and the clergy, have 
not lost much of their faith and trust in their Episcopal Guides, by 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, which these Episcopal Guides mainly 
influenced ? 

2. Whether, since the establishment of Christianity in England, 
there is any other instance of such fraudulence, effrontery, and 
rapacity, as theirs ? 

3. Whether the Queen’s ministers did not countenance and 
support them throughout ? 

4. Whether, under these Reformers, the Bishop of London has 
not received from his diocese (being himself a principal one among 
the said Reformers) much nearer a million than half a million within 
the last twenty years, after all deductions ? 

^ 2Qd ed. reads: ** stil.’* 
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5. Whether the Cardinals of Rome, one with another, receive 
from their Church one quarter of that money ? 

6. Whether the hierarchs of the Reformed Church in England 
ought to be endowed, as they are, with tenfold the property of what 
is granted to the hierarchs of any other Reformed Church in 
Christendom ? 

7. Whether Parliament has not the same right to diminish the pay 
of any prelate now^ as it had lately, when it divided one see into two, 
and when it diminished it in some others which were not divided ? 

These questions come home to the breasts and (what lie very 
near the breasts) the pockets of Englishmen. Leaving to English 
and Irish bishops a third more than is enjoyed by the bishops of 
France, where religion would sit in sad plight without splendour, 
from the church-lands which belong to the State, and of which the 
State always has disposed at its good pleasure, enough would remain 
for the establishment of parochial schools throughout both countries. 
I disagree with Sir Benjamin Hall, that every clergyman should 
receive two hundred pounds a-year. In Wales the most efficient 
preachers have often much less than one : the same in Scotland : 
but my opinion is, that whoever keeps a curate should be obliged, 
under forfeiture of his living, to give him at least two hundred, and 
never less than a third of the benefice, whatever be its amount. In 
every part of Europe the richest clergymen are usually the least 
influential over their congregations. On the contrary, there is 
neither schism nor dissatisfaction where the pastor stands not high 
above the sympathies. There are no ferments, because there is no 
leaven, in Protestant Germany, in Protestant Switzerland, in Pro¬ 
testant Denmark, in Protestant Sweden, in Protestant Scotland. 
Men throughout these countries mind alike their teacher and their 
business. Exactly in proportion to its distance from Popery is a 
nation industrious, free, and moral. 


CHAPTER III 

Napoleon said that the Papacy was worth fifty thousand men 
to him : it was so : he might have ruled the world with it; but he 
never could rest in a soft bed ; he grew delirious, threw himself out 
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upon the floor, and could not find his way back again. His nephew, 
a warier man, stifled under the triple crown the last gasps of Italy, 
Hungary, and Austria. And now was the time to try the experiment 
whether any blopd or breath was left in the body of England. 

Methodism had reclaimed from turbulence and crime the most 
profligate of the people. The gentle and virtuous Wesley brought 
about him as great multitudes as ever surrounded the earlier apostles, 
and worked as great marvels in their hearts. The beneficed clergy 
set their faces against him ; and angry faces they were ; partly from 
old prejudices and partly from old port. The nation was divided 
into high church and low church : the church of Christ is neither ; 
few clergymen know that; none preach it. In the present day the 
Papists call themselves Catholics: the Protestants in England call 
themselves the same. Both lie ; and both know they lie ; yet neither 
will give up the point. If there is a schism, as the Papists insist there 
is, that very schism is a fraction broken off something : the Pro¬ 
testants, being in a minority, are less Catholic, if Catholic means 
universal. Would it not be wiser and better to simplify the matter ? 
The Protestant may fairly claim to be a member of the church 
established by Christ, if church it can be called ; a member of that 
community in which were his disciples and apostles. But there 
indeed none was greater than another; so it would not do now. 
We are off-shoots from the fruit-tree transplanted to Rome ; 

Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma. 

The older the tree the smaller the fruit. The nations which separ¬ 
ated themselves from Popery protested against the pontif, but did 
not pronounce for Christ. Small communities, and only very small 
ones, did ; principally the Moravians. It was much however to 
protest against the sale of indulgences, the dominion over consciences, 
the permission of falsehood, and the duty of torturing or of slaying 
for dissent. Plain enough it appeared that such authority was not 
of God. Theologians, occupied in their own peculiar studies, had 
little time or inclination for historical research. There did arise 
however some few who fancied they perceived a very close aflSnity 
between papal and pagan Rome. A learned language veiled their 
investigation from the people. In another * place I have cited the 

* Imag, Cofwers*, Middleton and Magliabecchi.—W. S. L. 
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authors out of which Dr. Conyers Middleton compiled his celebrated 
letter.^ Neither he nor Gibbon, neither Voltaire nor Bayle, have 
enlarged on the prime question. There is the strongest circum 
stantial evidence that the claims of the Bishop of Rome are founded 
on forgery and falsehood ; that St. Peter was never bishop there, 
and never saw the city. I will render these pages valuable, by 
transcribing into them what is contained on this subject in the 
Examiner of December 28, 1850. 


St. Peter never at Rome 

Sir, The Pope is the supreme head or governor in spirituals of a large 
number of our fellow-subjects, who are taught to believe that their con¬ 
dition in a future state is dependent upon their obedience to his behests 
in this. In pursuance, he says, of his duty to consult for their future bliss, 
he has done a thing which is most insulting to the feelings of the majority 
of her Majesty’s subjects ; and thus his influence over the minds of our 
Catholic brethren becomes the source of dissension between them and 
ourselves, a thing which neither they nor we desire. Although there seems 
to be some difficulty in fixing on the course which it will be best to take in 
this conjuncture, yet there is one thing which certainly ought to be done. 
The Queen, acting for the community at large, and peculiarly for her 
Catholic subjects, is called upon to place before them the state of the facts, 
on the alleged reality of which the Pope claims from them that obedience 
which constitutes the strength that he employs to do that which must 
draw them and ourselves into a quarrel. Now their attention has never 
been authoritatively called to the facts to which I am about to refer ; and 
such is their character when examined, that it is highly probable the 
Catholics will clearly perceive that it does not justify him in claiming from 
them that obedience which he demands and perverts. At all events, as 
subjects, from whom a divided allegiance is now claimed by a foreign 
potentate on what he calls spiritual grounds, they are entitled to the most 
indulgent consideration from their natural sovereign, and to receive every 
aid from her in the embarrassing situation in which their spiritual sovereign 
has placed them, towards her and their fellow-subjects. No aid promises 
to be more useful to them than that which I now suggest. One of the 
facts,—and this the most important of all, as being that on which the 
validity of all the other associated facts, were they realities, would depend 
—on which the Pope grounds his claim to the obedience he has so arrogantly 
demanded from the English Catholics, can easily be shown to be wholly 
fictitious. The fact I mean is the affirmed presence at any time whatever 

^ A Letter from Eome^ showing an exact Corformity between Popery and 
Paganism . , ., 1729. 

VOL. XII.— 
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of Simon Peter at Rome. There is not a particle of evidence to prove that 
he was ever there, while there is very strong evidence indeed to prove 
that he never was there. 

The Popes assert that he resided there twenty-five years as bishop, 
that he had certain peculiar prerogatives —Regalia —which he transmitted 
to his successors, and that they are his successors. The Pope—albeit, one 
of us poor weak miserable human worms—claims to be, as the successor of 
Simon Peter, the vicegerent of the Supreme of Beings—the vicar of the 
Creator of innumerable suns with their planets—the lieutenant of this 
immeasurable Being—and to be, like Him, infallible. As to this world in 
particular, we learn from the Council of Lateran, that he is the prince of it 
—Orbis Princeps —that he is Rex Regum et Orhis ierrarum Monarcha —the 
king of all kings, and the monarch of the whole globe : and as to the next 
world, he is denominated “ Virum in quo eratpotestas supra omnes potestates 
tarn cceli quam terrcBy' the being whose power is above all other powers, 
whether of heaven or earth. He possesses the power of determining the 
bliss or torment of his fellow-creatures in the next world : he holds the 
keys of heaven. 

The foundation ought indeed to be sure on which is raised such an 
immense superstructure as this. Now the keystone of the arch of all this 
horrible blasphemy is the alleged fact, “ that Simon Peter was Bishop of 
Rome.” I do not propose to invite the Catholics to any polemical or 
theological controversy, but I do propose that under the authority of a 
commission from the Queen to some of our greatest lawyers, and two or 
three historians like Mr.Grote, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Hallam, and the Bishop 
of St. David’s, the whole of the evidence touching the fact of Simon 
Peter’s alleged presence at Rome, and the counter-evidence, should be 
collected, analysed, and reported. It will turn out that, while there is just 
as much evidence to show that St. Peter was at Delhi, Pekin, or Nishni 
Novgorod, as at Rome—that is to say, just none at all—there is really no 
evidence to show that he might not have been at any one of the three first 
cities I have named, although there is very strong evidence to show that 
he never could have been at Rome. When this report shall be made to 
her Majesty, it will become her part to lay it particularly before her 
Catholic subjects, with an exhortation to them not to suffer one whom they 
must clearly perceive to be a gross impostor to lead them into a quarrel 
with their fellow-subjects. Her proclamation would draw a clear line 
between the theology of the Catholics and their actions as members of our 
community. Her Majesty might say, that under her sceptre all men are 
permitted to adopt what theological views they like, and that she should 
not think it a duty on her part to inquire into the reasons why the Catholics 
believe in transubstantiation, practise Maryolatry, &c., &c., &c.; and that 
it is by no means her intention now to disturb their belief in, or practice of, 
those or any other of the distinctive points of their faith or their customs ; 
but that, finding that the head of their religion by means of the opinion 
which they entertain, that he is successor to Simon Peter in the bishopric 
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of Rome, works upon them to disturb the civil harmony in which they are 
living with the rest of her subjects, she had thought it her duty, as their 
temporal Sovereign, to ascertain for their behoof how the facts stand 
regarding the successorship in question; that the investigation clearly 
shows that the successorship is a fiction, because the fact of Simon Peter’s 
ever having been at Rome at all turns out to be a fiction. That under these 
circumstances, while they will continue to enjoy every protection in the 
belief and practice of their religion, they must abstain from supporting any 
action of an impostor like the Pope which shall interfere, nominally or 
really, with her prerogatives. 

The course which I have proposed may^ at first sight appear to partake 
of what is ludicrous ; and I confess that the idea, when it first suggested 
itself, made me smile myself. But it has repeatedly recurred to my mind ; 
and each time it has appeared to be more and more susceptible of useful 
application. It is rather remarkable that the controversies to which the 
Reformation gave rise, turned entirely on what is called dogma—doctrine 
—interpretation, &c. ; and that no one seems to have clearly perceived, 
on the Protestant side, that the actual presence of St. Peter at Rome was 
the key of the Papal position, that it was most easy to carry this position, 
and that, if that were done, the w'hole fabric of Papal usurpation and 
imposition would vanish like an enchanted palace in a fairy tale, when the 
knight to whom its overthrow is destined comes at last to deliver its long 
imprisoned and metamorphosed inmates. It is true that Frederick 
Spanheim denied it in a specific treatise ; and others have denied it; but 
the controversy with the Papal power might far better have been placed 
on this one issue, when the eye of the world would have necessarily con¬ 
centrated itself on this, the vital point. It is curious to see how Barrow, 
in his noble work on the Papal Supremacy, overlooks its importance, un¬ 
conscious that, had he properly handled it, he might have spared himself 
the trouble of writing his learned and instructive volume. The truth I 
imagine to have been that men, when they first broke off from the Papacy, 
attended wholly to what they thought were its abuses. Laud and the 
high-Church party had, and continue to have, a tenderness for it; and the 
Puritans arose afterwards and identified it with “ Anti-christ ” ; their 
attention did not turn to the fact of its being a baseless unreality, as their 
theory rather led them to take its reality for granted. Hence this portion 
of the foundation of the Papal power has never yet been critically examined. 

But the time has fortunately arrived when such an examination is 
demanded, and when there is strong ground for hoping that its results, 
authoritatively and irrefragably showing that the tale of St. Peter’s ever 
being at Rome is a pure invention, will produce the most salutary effect 
throughout Christendom. The papal power is the most monstrous, and 
by far the most degrading, imposition that ever outraged and deformed 
the human intellect; it must, some day or other, in the order of a bene¬ 
volent Providence, be destroyed ; it has now provoked chastisement—the 
eye of the world, in breathless expectation, looks for the issue of the contest 
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—and here, close at hand and challenging employment, lies the simple and 
hitherto neglected instrument which has power to terminate its evil 
existence. And the hand of her gracious Majesty would seem to be the 
one appointed to hurl the pebble that shall destroy the monster, for she is 
clearly called upon by the Pope’s audacious assumption of regal authority 
in her dominions in virtue of his impostrous heirship of the royal prerogatives 
—the Regalia—of St. Peter, to cause the minds of her Catholic subjects to 
be enlightened as to the absolute nullity of that title on which he impiously 
claims their obedience. I hope, therefore, that her Maj esty will be advised 
to appoint such a commission as I suggest; and I will venture to remark 
that, as the question “whether Simon Peter was ever in the city of Rome ’’ 
is not a theological one, the investigation should not be submitted to 
clergymen, for their decision, as liable to the suspicion of partizanship, 
would command the less consideration. It should be entrusted to lawyers 
and men familiar with examinations of evidence and historical research. 
The question should be kept separate from every collateral point, and 
thoroughly exhausted; and the results should be laid before the world 
with that calmness and impartiality that ought to characterise all judicial 
investigations, without the slightest tinge of partiality and partizanship ; 
and however the conclusions may be disputed by the Catholics in the heat 
and irritation of the moment, yet in a few years it will probably be difficult 
to find a Catholic, unless he should either be a priest or a brutified serf of 
that communion unable to read or to write, who shall believe that the Pope 
is a whit more the successor of St. Peter in the bishopric of Rome, than he 
is of Fo in the Foship of China. One word more. Our bishops, by com¬ 
plaining that the Pope “ ignores their existence—disallows their Orders— 
pretends to take possession of England as a spiritual waste—is guilty of 
schism in the church, Ac., Ac., Ac.”—appear to me very much to strengthen 
in the eyes of the Catholics the position which he assmnes, for this strain 
involves an admission that he has a general right of some sort in these 
matters. It tends no less to confuse the mind of the Protestant laity ; 
and it is high time that an authority, superior to that of our bishops in 
ecclesiastical matters, should extend her protecting shield over the laity, 
while the Medusaean loveliness of the Truth which she will reveal shall look 
into eternal stone the wretched impostor who has so long deluded mankind. 

Anolicanus. 


Genius, in the form of Paxton, has erected an edifice of stupend¬ 
ous magnificence and unrivalled beauty, wherein all the nations of 
the world are invited to exhibit the products of their industry. 
Nothing so costly is required for a congress of learned men. Indeed 
no congress of them is necessary. Twelve or thirteen in England 
and Germany might be selected to inquire into the Pope'^s preten¬ 
sions ; and first into the authority be assumes as successor to St. 
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Peter. If we only trim a few boughs, and prune off a branch or two, 
the sap will rise again the more vigorously and rankly into the same 
places ; strike at the root, strike through it, and down falls the tree. 
But take heed you do not crush or maim the poor creatures that are 
basking under it: they are asleep ; wake them, and gently. 


CHAPTER IV 

Anglicanus, in the last chapter, thinks it curious to see how 
Barrow overlooks the importance of the inquiry. Barrow feared 
that, had he touched the tiara, he might have stuck his finger at the 
same time through the apostolical succession. A little thorn may 
tear to rags a loose lawn sleeve. No bishop will ever venture to say 
all he knows or all he thinks on these matters. The simple-hearted 
Hooker was also cautious lest his foot offended. As in politics a 
fault has been called worse than a crime, so in religion is indiscretion 
held worse than a perjury. All bishops swear that they are unwilling 
to be bishops ; their modesty at last is prevailed on to be frocked ; 
xo unfrock it, would make it shudder and scream ; the one is court¬ 
ship, the other is violation. 

The most eloquent work in our language, or perhaps in any, is 
Milton’s Discourse on Prelaty. Much as he hath said about it, he 
might have said much more ; and probably he would, if the nation 
had not already been sickened by the smoking and rancid snuff of 
those candles which are now relighted. He might have walked 
straightforward up to Rome, and have emptied into the streets the 
satchel of forgeries stored in the Vatican. It must now be done by 
others. Altho there is little chance that the world will ever hear 
again such eloquence, ever be warmed by such fervency, ever guided 
by such united zeal and wisdom, there are men in existence who will 
compensate for these deficiencies, by the steddiness of their steps and 
the clearness of their demonstrations. Let such men come forward, 
called or uncalled ; the Hallams, the Macaulays, and the Grotes ; 
Germany will for a while forget her humiliation in the exercise of her 
sagacity ; the endurance of her own bondage in breaking the bond¬ 
age of mankind. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Church-of“England-man, at the present hour, is seen limp¬ 
ing between two lame guides ; one kicking him, the other leaning on 
him so heavily that he would rather be kicked than bear it. He 
remembers the cruelties of Popery, and how one bishop feasted his 
Christianity upon the stake that roasted another. Of these things 
he has only heard ; but he has seen, with his own eyes, bishops, at 
the beck of Pitt, taking their seats in our House of Lords, opposite 
to Marat and Robespierre, on precisely the same level, and voting 
year after year for war. People will no longer let them sit upon 
those benches : gouty feet must find other remedies than blood- 
baths. Exercise among the needy and afilicted, visits to the 
hospital and the school, are more healthy, and may tend to prolong 
their days. 

Ferocious as have been many sects of Protestants, they have all, 
after a while, relaxed their strife. Popery alone marks out and 
claims her victims : she alone is always the same, and boasts of it. 
The cities of Rome and Naples bear witness, at this hour, to the 
validity of her claim. Hundreds are imprisoned, and have been for 
all the last year, on suspicion of heterodoxy ; some avowedly, others 
ostensibly, on different charges, but certainly for the same offences. 
Hundreds more have fled from those cities, knowing what would 
await them if they staid. At Rome the sun stil turns round the 
earth ; whatever was, is ; whatever is, must be. Civilization must 
for ever keep clear of the Holy Office. Both Papists and Protestants, 
among the ignorant and unreflecting, are persuaded that tortures 
and burnings are never more to be inflicted on heretics ; and this 
conclusion they draw from the enlightenment and liberality of the 
age. What do they mean by enlightenment; by liberality ; by the 
age ? Those whom they call enlightened, admit no other light than 
what they themselves have placed upon the altar, to be kindled or 
extinguished, as they appoint. The men whom the fools call liberal 
forbid them imperatively to read those books on which the Christian 
faith is founded. The age ! In regard to learning, it has rolled far 
back. Learning was never so highly cultivated in Italy as when 
Muretus delivered an oration in praise of Catherine de** Medici, in 
celebration of the massacre on St. Bartholomew'^s day. Give the 
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same priests the same power, and nothing will be wanting but 
Latinity ^ for the oration. 


CHAPTER VI 

Let us have cheap bread, whether we have it from our own 
country or from abroad : let us have cheap religion, whether it comes 
from Lambeth or Geneva. The religion of Rome is found to contain 
more impurities in the barrel; but though it is apt to get into the 
head, it agrees very well with most stomachs. The great capitalist 
who sends it over has a prodigious number of customers ; he gives 
long credit, and takes small interest, having a mortgage on every 
article in the house, from the baby'^s whistle to the mother'^s nightcap. 
His factors must be admitted at all hours, whether of the day or of 
the night, at the ringing of the bell; so that presently the wife is not 
the husband’s, nor the husband the wife’s, nor the children either’s. 
If the flour is to be bolted at all, it must be bolted at such mills as 
he appoints ; and a pretty good quantity of bran is thought to make 
it wholesomer. However, by paying more, you may be scoured less. 
At last, the factors in many places grew too numerous for the con¬ 
sumers, and so insolent that they partitioned the land among them¬ 
selves, and assumed the names and titles of the landlords. The 
farmers cared not a straw who took the tithes, until it occurred to 
them that after one party had taken them, another might come and 
do the same. It had pleased them lately to see the children of their 
old curates made lords, and sitting in Parliament with black aprons 
over their knees, as decent and orderly as their good housewives at 
home. Ultimately they began to grow suspicious that somewhat was 
in the wind, when they found candlesticks and candles and artificial 
flowers on the communion-tables in their parish churches. Stroking 
their hair forward, and drawing one foot backward, they made so 
bold ” as to ask the reason of this fashion ; and they were informed, 
by a priest at each end and another in the middle, that it was no 
communion-table, but an altar. At last a whole detachment in sable 
was landed upon the coast, and surveyors with long poles began their 
measurements. Then assembled all classes to consult together what 
was to be done. Some of the elders took up the Book of Life^ and 

^ 2nd ed. reads ; “ latinity.’* 
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examined it attentively. It soon appeared to them, not only that 
nothing could be found in recommendation of bees-wax as a salve for 
the soul, or of stone altars to nail their faith to, or of another man’s 
garment wherewithal to cover their nakedness and conceal their 
uncleanliness and unsoundness, but they also found a passage in 
which it is forbidden to make long prayers, and an ordinance by 
which only one prayer is sanctioned, and every word of it plainly 
written down. The ordinance is from the Son of God himself; the 
prayer is from his own dictation. They then met daily and said that 
prayer, after which they consulted the best educated, the most moral, 
the fittest to instruct them in regard to their interests, temporal and 
eternal. Ere long, the inquiry went so far as into the signification 
of lords spiritual. Again the Book of Life was opened ; but its 
oracles here were mute. Nothing of the kind could be found in it 
from beginning to end ; but sundry denunciations to shock the 
sincere believer, sadly troubled for those who, whether from unbelief 
or from indifference, took openly to themselves what had been so 
solemnly interdicted. 

Suddenly there was a great tumult in the country. One body of 
lords spiritual was tearing to rags the habiliments of other lords 
spiritual. At this sight the quieter of the old men stood apart, and 
warned their sons and daughters from going too near the conflict. 
Some of them called off their dogs, lest they should contract a bad 
habit of barking inopportunely. When the fighters had torn off the 
clothes from one another’s backs and loins, it was discovered that the 
linen of the last arrived was generally the finer; the skin of the 
native, here and there, the cleanlier. Contagious diseases had, 
however, been caught mutually; and it was deemed convenient to 
place the patients in separate wards of the general hospital. 


CHAPTER VII 

Our century seems to have been split asunder ; one half rolling 
forward, the other half backward : inquiry closed by icebergs; 
credulity carried to the torrid zone. Oxen no longer speak in the 
cow-market; but wooden images roll their eyes in the shrine. Even 
we Englishmen are the fools of fashion. Inigo Jones and Wren and 
Vanbrugh had built houses fit for gentlemen to inhabit. We could 
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look out of the windows and see the country ; we could look at the 
walls and see the paintings hung against them. Suddenly the 
plumber and glazier divide the panes equally, and we must mount 
upon chairs if we would see the other side. Old benches, old tables, 
old wainscoting, decorate the chambers ; old missals and breviaries, 
opened for the miniatures, displace Voltaire and Montesquieu. Have 
these follies been quite without their consequences ? I wish I could 
speak in the affirmative. Here again we find splitting and discrep¬ 
ancy ; water-sprinklers and scourges, steam-vessels and railroads ; 
engineers who would carry us rapidly across the globe, and mis¬ 
chievous and malignant idlers who would throw in their rubbish to 
obstruct the velocity of the train. We must keep the way clear ; we 
must carefully watch the electric wire; we must preserve it unbroken 
in our country. Protestantism, the assertor no less of civil than of 
religious rights, has been rooted out from among the nations which 
first nurtured it. Had violence and perfidy been inactive against it, 
had the princes of Germany upheld it manfully, had their emperor 
and the French king never been taught by the ministers of their 
religion that oaths with heretics were invalid, and ought to be 
broken for the benefit of the faith, we may fairly calculate that forty 
millions of Protestants would be now existing where scarcely two 
millions have been left; such was their industry and prosperity, in 
France, Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Transylvania, and Poland. 
The world never sustained so grievous a loss as in Gustavus Adolphus, 
or so grievous a disgrace as in the empire of Napoleon. He estab¬ 
lished such schools as were suitable only to the darkest ages, and he 
restored such a religion as had caused their darkness. The same lust 
of domination, the same fraudulence and treachery, the same meek¬ 
ness of aspect in conflagrations and murders, as when the olive-yards 
and vine-yards of the Vaudois and Albigenses were insufficient to 
supply the faggots for burning the father, the mother, and the babe. 

No Popish priest dares hesitate to execute the Pope'^s commands. 
The Pope declares in word and deed that his religion is now what it 
was always. Whoever is desirous of knowing more about it, may be 
referred to James‘’s Dark Scenes of History^ and may read the exploits 
of Simon de Montfort and of Wallenstein. If ever a pope casts his 
slipper over England, I trust we shall return it him with a full attend¬ 
ance of his own servants in their richest liveries. Christ says, Ye 
can not serve two masters.’’ The Pope says, ye can ” ; he says 
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more ; he says, whomsoever you serve, unless you serve me in pre¬ 
ference, and obey my orders in despite of his : I, who have the power 
of doing it, will send you to the devil.**' In Piedemont a refractory 
bishop was sentenced to a mild punishment for open disobedience of 
the laws. The Pope threatened to throw the whole nation into dis¬ 
order because the bishop was not allowed to be disorderly. The 
weak and dying were to be deprived of life's last comforts and hopes, 
unless an ovation, or indeed a triumph, were granted to a criminal 
and a rebel. Yet there are found among us men of learning who 
would permit their easy chairs to be wheeled round, and who would 
sit readily and unsuspiciously with any gentlemanly guest who claims 
relationship. So far no harm is done. But beware, old gentleman, 
of letting your guest's servants have possession of your servants' 
hall, make the men drunk, and pump many secrets out of the women, 
and some in. 


CHAPTER VIII 

It is better to wear our own home-woven clothes than to throw 
over our shoulders those which others have left behind them, un¬ 
ventilated, moth-eaten, and soiled. And yet the wearing of these 
loose ill-fitting habiliments has made the fortune of many, by giving 
them a venerable air out of their very mustiness. Even in the works 
of some wise men there is little which is applicable to our present 
modes of life, much as there is which keeps us above these modes, and 
which holds us high and erect amid the conflict of creeds and 
passions. The brutal part of a man's nature (and there is a brutal 
part in most men) is usually the stronger for a time. It is exercised 
the first; it has most ground under it. The head of the Centaur is 
disproportionate to the body ; but there may be in the elevation and 
aspect of this head so much comeliness and grander that the inferior 
parts are overlooked. 

The arts and sciences have made wonderful progress within our 
memory ; has moral philosophy made any ? Compare the writings, 
compare the conduct, of those who occupy the highest seats in the 
Christian synagogue, both at home and abroad, with the writings 
and conduct of Epictetus and Seneca and Plutarch and Marcus 
Antoninus. On which side lies Christianity ? It lies invariably on 
the side of those who knew not Christ. No persecution, no strife, 
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no intolerance, on their part; no cessation or remission on the 
opposite. Not contented with all the body and all the bones of con¬ 
tention which ultramontane bigotry and superstition had furnished, 
our pastors come to buffets with each other about a few drops oi 
water ; some insisting that an infant on whom they never have been 
sprinkled has no right or pretence to enter the kingdom of heaven, 
altho ^ the omission of so momentous a duty be no fault of his : 
others would more kindly give the infant a free ticket, but insist that 
grown men should be soused over head and ears. Again, so angrj 
are people at what they call innovations in their church, that 

Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis^on6w^ angit. 

The Bishop of London thinks there may be a little too much of them 
at one time upon the altar : his lordship has no objection to a trim 
discreet posey, but he must look into it, and pick out here and there 
a constituent. Herb-of-grace, marjoram, fennel, sage, and other 
useful domestic condiments, may enter and remain. A rose bears 
too near an affinity to a rosary: in regard to rosemary there are 
serious doubts lest the multitude should mistake its derivation, and 
believe it denoted the mother of God. Therefor it is deemed prudent 
at the present juncture to suspend the rosemary. Similar hesitation 
I once remember at a dinner in Paris. A gentleman of ancient 
family, high rank, and distinguished services, was appointed by the 
lady of the house to superintend the salad. He felt at once the 
honor and the responsibility, which he avowed, but he manfully 
undertook the charge. After a coup (Toeil and a short reconnoissancey 
he placed three plates before him, and then selected the materiely 
which he threw forward in detachments. Everything went on 
smoothly and successfully, only there was one little herb that per¬ 
plexed him, on which hung the key of the position, the success of the 
operation. He had already mixed up a small part of it in the bowl, 
another part much smaller was suspended between his thumb and 
finger ; doubt hung over his brow : at last, with desperate resolution, 
after detaching a single leaf and tossing aside the residue, he com¬ 
mitted that leaf irrevocably to its doom. His heart was now at ease ; 
he had performed his duty. 

In our country, where incense for the present is unused, a few 


^ Ist ed. reads : “ although.” 
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sweet herbs may be innocently and advantageously indulged in. 
Abroad I have often been in the midst of a desperate conflict between 
gum and garlic, and have been constrained to fly for protection, as 
near as possible, to the priest and thurible. The dura messorum 
ilia imparted no strength to my stomach, but tried it cruelly. 
Historians have not recorded the exact time when the Romans and 
other Italians ceased to be fond of flowers. Probably it happened in 
the midst of some epidemic, when the nerves could ill support the 
odor. Many things are left off unseasonably, and many unseason¬ 
ably continued. We deem it no sin to decorate our churches on the 
most festive day of the year, altho the decorations are druidical: 
surely the sin is no greater to decorate them all the year round, with 
beautiful and fresh and fragrant flowers, as was the custom of that 
milder paganism from which, with little change, we have received our 
rites and ceremonies, through our step-mother at Rome. Let the 
two kings on the Tiber and Thames, cognate as they are, smell at 
the same nosegay. 

We already owe Popery too much : if we are induced to borrow 
more from her, be it rather what she never makes use of; what was 
bequeathed to her by her brave and frugal ancestors, and not what 
she holds in common with the brotherhood of the Thugs. If she 
comes to tickle our ears in order to cut our throats, beyond a doubt 
it is entirely for our good, and not for her aggrandisement: if she 
comes to pick our pockets, it is only that nothing may be left in them 
which could do us harm in falling. She finds in our purses snares 
fabricated by the devil, and she melts them into indulgences to give 
him a specimen how two can play at that game. She is loth to spill 
our blood, unless we are refractory and contumacious ; and then it 
is purely and simply to show others, straying after us, what dangerous 
paths we misguided sinners have taken. Arminianism is popery, 
with a leaden thumbscrew instead of an iron one, and with seven wires 
to the cat instead of nine. Archbishop Laud was the most cele¬ 
brated of its pontifs : Charles the Martyr was the only one canonised 
of its saints. He well merited this distinction, for the number of ears 
and noses with which he tesselated the pavement of Whitehall, and 
for the number of perjuries with which he consecrated the chapel of 
St. Stephen. For these the wisdom and virtue of a reformed parlia¬ 
ment declared he should be evermore its patron: for these, and 
these only, he merged the inferior dignities of king and saint, assum- 
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ing at one step the supreme command in the glorious army of 
martyrs ; which command, as long as he could, he declined ; and he 
acquired it only at the urgent intercession of Cromwell. Lam Deo. 


CHAPTER IX 

There is a proverb which begins, Between two stools.**’ Our 
most gracious Queen, if this proverb hold good, may soon be some¬ 
what worse off than merely genibus minor^ ivith the thorough-bred 
Papist on one side of her, and the hybrid on the other. 

The Holy Father sets a bad ensample to his children, legitimate 
and illegitimate. Beyond a question, the impudence of his Holiness 
exceeds the impudence of any other Holiness that ever wore the 
Babylonian scarlet. Has the Pope of Rome a better right to 
exercise authority in the British dominions, than the head of the 
Anglican church has to exercise it in the Roman ? The Queen of 
England most graciously permits to every Papist the exercise of his 
religion, not only in private but in public, inasmuch as it interferes 
not with civic order ; while the Pope not only prohibits it even in its 
last offices at the grave, but forbids in private houses the followers 
of Jesus Christ to introduce that Gospel which he commanded his 
apostles to preach openly in all lands. And this gentleman forsooth 
is delegated by the Prince of Apostles ! Nay, he goes beyond, far 
beyond, this assumption. He not only is Christ’s messager, but 
Christ’s viceregent. Not only does he come forward under a false 
name, but he forges title-deeds to a vast estate ; which estate never 
belonged to the pretended owner. St. Peter’s patrimony is the name 
inscribed on the endorsement. Now St. Peter has never been proven, 
and never pretended, to have possessed an acre of land ; no, nor 
even a bank of bulrushes on the sea of Galilee. Yet this gentleman 
lays claim, not only to so vast an estate as no other gentleman on 
earth possesses, but he pretends to show you the very seal under 
which it was signed and delivered. He calls it, probably in jest, the 
Fisherman's Seal. Unluckily for the joke, if he intends it as one, in 
the days of this fisherman no person of his quality and condition had 
a seal to seal with : none under the rank of knight enjoyed such 
privilege. This seal-ring is quite as miraculous as that of Gyges : 
it turns a fisherman into a prince ; it can make visible what is 
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invisible ; it can make invisible what is clear as day. Children, and 
other than children, say, let those laugh who win. Whatever rights 
our fisherman may fail in establishing, he has established this. 
Surely he must have caught Proteus in his drag-net, and have learnt 
from him all his tricks. There must have been a prodigious shoal 
of murices taken at the same draught, enough of them to dye of the 
finest purple the dirtiest coats abroad. The fisherman now grown 
wealthy, altho he had not yet taken to the forgery of title-deeds, 
chose to change his mode of life a little for one easier and more com¬ 
fortable, and became a shepherd. He soon grew very skillful in 
shearing, and not only in shearing, but equally in flaying; so that 
all the butchers round were ready to employ him. Whenever he 
wanted a piece of mutton for his table, he quarreled with his butcher, 
and kept the sheep for himself. There was nothing at last to which 
he would not turn his hand. Nowhere was there a rotten tree, for 
miles and miles round about, from which he failed to extract a pot 
of honey, after fumigating and paralysing the bees. Several swarms 
by natural instinct betook themselves elsewhere ; but a part was 
allured back again by tin kettles, and other loud instruments, into 
their old hives. If anybody intercepted them, coming or going, it 
was at his peril. Some who attempted it were poisoned, others were 
stabbed ; and the shepherd-fisherman was often heard to curse 
heartily the luckier ones he never could reach. He always had about 
him a great number of noisy fish-women in old-fashioned caps and 
blood-coloured stockings, who bandied curses and dealt blows wher¬ 
ever he directed them. For a time the constables only laughed ; at 
last they grew serious, and thought it high time to repair the stocks. 
He has left a large number of natural sons behind him, to enjoy what 
is called Peter's patrimony even unto this day, together with the 
valuable receipts of innumerable medicaments, provocative and 
sedative, together with others for anointing swords and scenting 
gloves. In the present age, conjurors must have recourse to novelties 
in slight of hand, if they expect success. The swallowing of daggers 
and live coals, the catching of bullets on the rapier'^s point, are stale 
tricks ; images of absent friends, in liquid ink in the palm of a boy's 
hand, are sought no longer. Gulls rise up before us, hatched in the 
slimy beds of the old shepherd-fisherman, a few miles up the Tiber. 
Our climate is uncongenial to that particular brood. Many people 
burst into loud outcries the moment they begin to settle on our 
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shores ; and certainly they will be pelted at their first pounce upon 
our soles and turbots. Already we have plenty, and more than 
plenty, of the same genus, though of a smaller species, whose maws 
are proportionally capacious. These however are little more than 
kingfishers in comparison ; yet even these are so noisy and so 
voracious that we must clip their wings, confine them within walls, 
and make them feed simply on grubs, worms, and beetles. 


CHAPTER X 

Ministers have brought upon the Queen and country the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the Pope‘‘s insolence. His priests have been 
acknowledged under the titles he conferred upon them. If our 
protestant bishops had been divested of baronial dignities and seats, 
nothing of the kind would have been assumed in this country by the 
papal. There is no reason why either papal or protestant should be 
called other than doctor. Such is the ordinary style and title, and 
as such the professors of both creeds may be admitted into the pres¬ 
ence of royalty. Nobody can suppose that the dignitaries of our 
religion will be permitted much longer to possess vast principalities. 
Prince Albert must know many princes in Germany whose revenues 
fall greatly short of our poorest bishopric. We have the same right 
to curtail them as we have to reduce our military to half-pay. Indeed 
it is more just that a bishop'^s salary should be reduced to a thousand 
a-year than an admiral’s to three hundred. A captain in the army, 
who has bought his commission, may, after twenty years’ service and 
suffering from infirmities and wounds, receive less than a seventieth 
part of a bishopric. Let it never more be objected that the property 
of the church was granted or bequeathed by pious benefactors, lest 
the Pope seize it; for these pious benefactors left it to his church. 
Parliament has acted repeatedly on wiser notions, dissolving some 
bishoprics, annexing others. It has done it anciently, it has done it 
lately, it will do it soon again. Ours is not much longer to continue 
the only unreformed church in Christendom, unreformed in its vital 
parts, in equity, moderation, and diffusion of knowledge. People are 
no longer to be blinded, or to have their eyes diverted, by the dust 
thrown into them through the riotous wrestling of overfed ecclesi¬ 
astics, The patrons of prelaty and pluralities do not affect, as they 
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do most things, indignation at the Pope’s audacity. Lord J. Russell, 
in his letter to the Prince-bishop of Durham, says that anger pre¬ 
dominates over all his other feelings on this forener’s most insolent 
encroachment. Reasonably in part we may believe him; for his 
patronage is in jeopardy when an old church is turned into an ex¬ 
tinguisher on a newer, which seems moulded on purpose to receive it. 
Infallibility comes forward with great advantage while our bishops 
are scuffling in the market-place, and, where dead infants are lying 
before their feet, are debating which of the poor innocents are to be 
buried as children, and which as dogs. She sprinkles with salt water 
those she favors, and straightway they mount into heaven. It is pain¬ 
ful to think, with Infallibility, that the others are at best in limbo; 
and worse to believe, with Infallibility’s twin-brother and claimant 
of her estate, that very probably they are even worse off. Between 
these two we shall never live peaceably, and perhaps if either should 
be left alone to have his own way, it would nowise mend the matter. 

A strong man was troubled with two fierce mastifs quarreling 
daily in his court-yard. His own being the stronger and quieter, he 
looked on with indifference at first, and indeed until the strange dog 
took to the kitchen and larder. His own only growled at this 
intrusion : but when the adversary leaped up against the stable-door 
and seized a horse’s hind-quarter, patience was exhausted, the com¬ 
bat was renewed, and more resolutely than ever before. The master 
had more confidence in his dog’s fierceness than in his fidelity, and 
began to surmise that he fought only to fill his belly : so, when they 
were both exhausted, and their tongues were a span-length out of 
their mouths, he plucked up courage, took each together by the scuff 
of the neck, and threw them into the stone-quarry from which the 
mansion was built. Incredible how quiet was the house, how orderly 
the domestics, after these two quarrelsome beasts were gone. Until 
then they could never say their prayers without the one barking and 
the other howling; and the maids as they knelt fancied the strange dog 
perpetually at their heels. 


CHAPTER XI 

The new dignitary who comes under orders from the papal court, 
to supersede the Hierarchy of England, has been graciously pleased 
to offer the shelter of his wing to the Dissenters. 
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We are accustomed,says a Dissenter in reply, we are accus¬ 
tomed to read the Gospels ; and there we find the blessed Founder 
of our religion forbidding those around him to call him Lord^ altho 
the acknowledged Son of God. Among the many reasons which have 
compelled us to separate ourselves from the main body of our felloi;^ 
Christians, is the violation of this positive and oral ordinance.*” Bui 
it now appears that to be a Zord, is to be too little ; we must have a 
prince to lead us Godward ; and such a prince as pushes aside alJ 
others, even the royal. Our kingdom is minished into parts and 
parcels smaller than our heptarchies; but greater men than the 
heptarchs are come among us from over-sea; stouter and bolder 
men than Danish and Saxon kings; men invested with authority 
by superhuman hands. Cardinals are not only far superior to 
these chieftains, but distance the Apostles. Festus would not 
have been with them most noble Festus *” ; and Caesar himself, 
instead of receiving tribute, would have been called upon to 
pay it. 

Emperors and kings are servants of the servant. The attendants 
and disciples of our Saviour were poor fishermen : they would have 
stared at any gentleman leaping into their boat in a lappeted cap and 
flounced petticoat; no preface of with your leave, or by your 
leave *” ; first taking the helm, then seizing and dragging the net, 
simply and solely for his own emolument. They were plain, honest, 
peaceable men ; but one or other might have had his choler stirred 
thereby; and peradventure the intruder might have been fain to 
find his way back again by fairly swimming for it. 

It is not to be dissembled that there are many who rejoice in the 
conflict of prelate with prelate ; that there are many who think them 
well matched ; and there are many who care little whether the rat 
kills the weazel, or the weazel kills the rat; for in that light they 
hold them. But as an Englishman, I must declare my opinion that 
the thieves should be driven out of the house, before we look to see 
what is missing or damaged. In this inquiry, we may presently find 
that our own head-servants have wasted much of our substance, and 
that one or other has left the door open for the depredators. We 
must have them up, in open court, before those who administer 
justice. 

I hear from several of my neighbours who have travelled in foren 
parts, that Popery is injurious to industry ; that among the Germans 
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and Switzers the naked eye readily distinguishes the line of demarca¬ 
tion between the Papist and the Protestant; that no country is so 
ill cultivated, no people so immoral, as where dominates the gentle¬ 
man who styles himself God’s vicegerent.” 

There are causes for everything. Now, what and whence are the 
causes why an intemperate religion, long ago repudiated by the 
manlier and calmer nations of Europe, for caprices, immoralities, and 
violences ; for cheating, and swearing, and blaspheming ; for house¬ 
breaking, and arson, and assassination; all clearly proven against 
it—should be brought home again triumphantly through the streets 
of our metropolis ? There is a reason ; there are many reasons : all 
of them ought to have been, and might have been, removed. But 
from the Church of England, as from the mistress of Horace, 

Fugit juventus et verecundus color. 

It is painful to find the bishops simmering and seething so long 
over the coals. The fault is entirely their own : they might have 
crept out of the hot water while it was somewhat less hot: they 
now begin to turn red, and some of them are slipping their 
shells. 

The conduct of the prelates on one side, and of the people on the 
other, may be described, by a slight variation in some verses of 
Pindar: 

One Mortal shall Vain-glory cast 

From the good things wheron his heart relies ; 

Another let his foe run past 
Where he might seize him ; but are these the wise ? 

After our long and heavy sleep, half broken by a dream of mys¬ 
terious fountains and magical fingers dripping over them, and of 
wailing infants transfixt by the horns of devils ; here comes before 
us a figure in scarlet, with a fine embroidered kerchef in its hand, 
which, muttering an incantation and a prayer, it dips in chloroform 
and ties across our noses. 

Questions on baptism led the minds of men to questions on 
apostolical succession. The humane and judicious Gorham says 
Infants baptised, and dying before actual sin, are certainly 
saved. 

As ignorance, if not wilful, is a plea ever admitted in righteous 
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human tribunals, so, we are taught, will due weight be allowed to it 
at the seat of Divine Judgment.’’ 

Alas ! ignorance not wilful is far from admission to the plea at 
(what are called) righteous human tribunals. And now to the second 
point of the position. If due weight will be allowed to it at the seat 
of Divine Justice, surely due weight will also be allowed to the 
ignorance of the infant, whose parents may have been negligent, or 
whose death, by the dispensation of that Divine Justice, of that 
Providence ever merciful, was immature. There are many sound 
and earnest Christians, who believe that sprinkling a few drops of 
water on an infant’s face is no more baptism than a sandwich is a 
dinner, and that such sprinkling has exactly the same effect, here and 
hereafter, whether the grace is prevenient or not, and whatever the 
priest may think about the matter. His opinion can nowise alter 
the destiny of the infant in the dispensations of its Maker. Why 
not let it pass then for what it is worth, whether much or little ? The 
creature is saved, that is clear; and enjoys thenceforward as much 
grace, and exercises (let us hope) quite as much discretion, as they 
who litigate and militate in the church about him, whether under 
the black ensign, or the white, or the scarlet. 

The best tactician can never see wdth clearness and certainty to 
what results the first skirmish may lead. Apostolical succession, in 
all its branches, must be demonstrated or disproved. The earliest 
authorities quoted by the Papists are quoted falsely. Protestants 
are no sufferers by the deception : but Roman Catholic gentlemen 
are deeply interested in a thorough inquiry whether St. Peter ever 
was at Rome ? to whom he gave authority there or elsewhere ? what 
power he had to give it ? whether the Holy Spirit, which he is 
believed by them to have imparted, directed the murderous and 
incestuous Popes, who, all and equally, claimed their descent from 
him, and (what he never did) assumed the title and office of God’s 
sole vicegerents. If such rights and privileges can be established, 
then indeed it will be wiser in our own bishops to touch Pio Nono 
reverentially; wiser to let the thread of succession lie broken 
in two or three places, and to bow their heads before him alone 
who, despoiled even of that garment for which two wnrangling 
soldiers are now drawing lots, has left no other heritage than his 
example. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Foemerly the Dissenters were clamorous against Popery and 
Prelaty. How happens it that the sour presbyterian is sour no 
longer, but soft and mealy ? Not only is he loyal, but he is courtly. 
This loyalty and courtliness are suspicious in the eyes of the more 
petted. Some of them, nearest to royalty, presuming on the favours 
they have received from her Majesty, have ventured not only to 
expostulate, but to reprove. The same persons have, both covertly 
and openly, countenanced the ceremonies of Popery. The oily 
tongue of Wilberforce, bishop of Oxford, can easily turn itself round 
in the wards of the privy-closet, while the bishop of London, laden 
with the treasures torn formerly from the spoliation of his pre¬ 
decessors, kicks at the royal chapel-door and insists upon an audi¬ 
ence, talking so loud that people hear it throughout the country. 
What would Queen Elizabeth have said on such an occasion ? She 
who called the bishop of Ely a proud prelate,'*’* and, as manfully as 
ever her father could have done, swore by God she would unfrock him. 
We recommend at the present day no such hasty and intemperate 
measures; we would not quite unfrock ; but it might be ‘‘‘ of good en- 
sample'*'* to turnup just as much of the tucks and trimmings as should 
be necessary in administrating a moderate and lenient castigation. 

Rome and London are brought near together by other machinery 
than railroads and steamers. The fashionable wear of the winter is 
scarlet, genuine Babylonian, with broad sleeves and broader bustles. 
Lord John was permitted by Lord Peter to call him insolent^ &c., on 
the understanding that he should send to him as ministers, in his 
several dependent states throughout Italy, those who profess his 
doctrines and acknowledge his supremacy, especially those who 
abolish from the coinage of the British realm the Queen'*s title, style, 
and dignity, as Defender of the Faith, After this humiliation, we 
may expect to find in the court calender of 1861 , that the contracting 
parties have smoothed every difficulty in the union of two persons so 
close in consanguinity; and that this marriage in high life will be, 
with permission of Pio Nono who promises to sign it, celebrated by 
the bishop of London. There is a rumor, the gazettes will say, 
which we hope we shall soon be able to contradict by authority, that 
the bride’s guardians have embezzled a large part of her property; 
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on the other hand, certain title-deeds are not forth-coming. How 
ever, to accomplish so desirable an event, and to silence all other 
claimants, it is suggested that these irregularities will be overlooked 
by both parties, and that defalcations on one sheet of the ledger and 
excrescences on the opposite will be compromised. 

All we know at present in regard to the late differences is this : 
that Lord Minto is declared, on grave authority, to have been 
cognisant of the Popov’s inclinations, and without remonstrance. 
His instructions from home, and his despatches in return, must have 
obviated the surprise of Lord John Russell; which surprise must 
therefor be fictitious ; a mask appropriate to the domino. He 
caught up the pattern of his indignation from the people. If they 
never had stirred, he would never have pasted on the broad con¬ 
spicuous shoulders of the Prince-bishop a Manifesto in form of a 
Letter. In an English minister, the alternative of two things is 
requisite ; strict silence or strict veracity. Lord John Russell chose 
rather to be vociferous ; and, although he writes to a Prince-bishop, 
he uses sundry expressions which are almost as coarse in their 
texture as the pieces of common slang which lately have been running 
from mouth to mouth, and replacing the cigar. His Lordship is 
more offensive; the terms of his assumed surprise and deliberate 
indignation more calculated to astonish the natives.’** Never was 
there written a Letter, whether from a jealous mistress or a detected 
adulteress, so indecorous or so indiscreet. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Now the fox has broken cover and the dogs are in full cry after 
him, it is curious to see animals so similar as the dog is to the fox, in 
such hot pursuit and enmity, and passing the other beasts of the 
field without molesting them. 

Prelaty is one and the same in all countries ; and there is just 
enough of difference in doctrine to keep up excitement and animosity 
in their partisans. There are thousands in England who have never 
seen an English bishop; and there are thousands more who have 
not seen one since their confirmation. Probably their lordships will 
not make themselves quite so scarce now other candidates are in the 
field, now the canvas is growing hot, now the rival chairs of St. Peter 
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and St. Paul, decorated with their favours and banderoles, are 
clashing. 

Whatever may be the aggression, whosoever the enemy, and 
whencesoever the invasion, John Bull is equally angry. He now sees 
the scarlet opposite to him, rushes blindly with his head down against 
it, and never suspects that under the flowing robe there is concealed 
the imperial uniform. While he tramples on the weak audacity of a 
bewildered priest, a dozen of kings and their ministers are laughing 
at him, amused at the manakin they have puffed out and protruded 
into the ring. Heartily glad must be our own Prince-bishops that 
the public attention is diverted from them. The palace of the 
Vatican will stand longer than the solidest of theirs. The Pope is 
consistent in his perfidy : they waver in theirs ; and instead of a 
bold straight-forward lie, repair to the lower and the weaker subter¬ 
fuge of prevarication. 


CHAPTER XIV 

We are resolved (it appears) to show how far we are removed from 
the practices of the Papists. Instead of tying a recusant to the stake 
and surrounding him with fire and faggots, we only pelt him with the 
putrid offal of the most offensive words. This is principally done 
from the higher booths, on which gilded ribbons are waving, and 
where certain lords are sitting just over the winning-post. Mean¬ 
while a crowd of people is bursting into the newly-furnished old 
house, calling the occupant an intruder, and entreating the Queens’s 
Majesty to kick him out again. Looking round narrowly, I find the 
stump of the charred stake yet standing where it stood formerly. 
We have no fire at hand; and onlyjust enough of the timber is above¬ 
ground to produce a crop of funguses. 

Our Church, willing to hold her own, but holding much faster to 
the broad lands, the prelatical palaces, the baronial benches, the 
thrones on a level with the royal, than to corroded theories built 
upon shifting sands and exposed to every gust in every quarter, 
turned from side to side, entreated, exhorted, expostulated : at one 
time meek as a dove, at another erecting her crest and threatening 
like a basilisk. Lord Peter, a great quoter of latin, whispered in 
her ear. 
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She simpered, and said nothing in reply. At last she drew nearer 
and nearer to him, requesting him however to keep his hands off, and 
promising if he would not sit upon her skirts, to hold a correspond¬ 
ence with him secretly and confidentially. This was done with the 
fingers, but not upon paper. Jack was outrageous at hearing the 
whisper. He threw the seducer on the ground : the seducer soon 
got up again, shook his embroidered uniform, replaced his pistols in 
the holster, and marched off, according to his own report, insulted 
indeed, but never thrown down ; assailed by a legion of devils, bui 
victorious and triumphant. 

The merits of the combatants, the rights of primogeniture, the 
advantages of the feudal system, the obligations of its serfs to the 
mitre, may be brought under discussion in open court. We have 
only to declare at present that what is set apart for the public service 
is public property. Such is a church, and everything appertaining 
to a church. The State has a right to alter it, to enlarge it, to 
contract it, to demolish it. The State may remove a bishopric as 
legally as an organ-loft, a bishop as a chorister. It may competently 
say to either, I consider your services worth so much to me : if you 
are discontented with it, go your way and do better for yourself.’** 
Many would murmur ; few would move. It is difficult for reverend 
corpulency to rise from a well-padded elbow-chair ; and greatly less 
pleasant for gouty feet to walk between two crutches than between 
two liverymen in plush and powder. 

In the next chapter I shall adduce the authority of a churchman, 
who has taken a nearer and a more accurate survey of this interesting 
subject. We may deduce from his arguments and demonstrations 
that a thread which has long been twisted carries with it when un¬ 
twisted the tortuosity of its entanglement; that you may indeed pull 
it straight again ; but that, if it is to continue so, it must be pulled 
fairly out and held tight. 

Will what has happened in the present age be credited in the 
next ? Will it ever be believed that the Reformed Parliament, soon 
after its Reformation, appointed men to be judges in their own 
cause ? Will it be believed that so little was left of Christianity, of 
equity, of decency, that the bishops of England, who had long 
enjoyed vast revenues, should vote for themselves the same revenues 
for life, declaring them to be too much for their successors ? They 
did indeed, however reluctantly, pluck off some little : just as much 
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as a clever cook plucks off a stick of celery, to make it look somewhat 
handsomer and more eatable. That the people may not turn back 
their eyes on these enormities, small questions are raised, small 
offences are taken and made greater. They know very well that it is 
only from among the rich and luxurious, who have lived in such 
society as their own, that Popery shoots and ramifies. It is not with 
Popery they are angry, it is with the Pope. He claims what they 
hold, and what they have taken from him ; and he claims only a part 
of this. It belongs to neither ; it belongs to the people at large ; to 
the people belong both spirituals and temporals ; and to their 
benefit, and theirs only, must both be, ere long, converted. 

As there are many prayers in common with the two prelatical 
churches, there is also one canticle, 

If the world is worth thy winning, 

Think, O think it worth enjoying. 

The senses of no man can be so seduced from him that he shall admit 
the supposition of a quarrel on articles of faith. 

Haec prius fuere, nunc recondite 
Senent quiete. 

It would be the greatest of absurdities to quarrel for an absurdity ; 
and above all where there are more of them at home with each party 
than he can manage. There will always be in the Anglican Church, 
and peculiarly among the occupants of thrones under canopies, many 
loth to ascend into a purer atmosphere, and to leave behind them 

Fumum et opes strepitumque Romae. 

Doctrines and dogmas are hardly worth our notice. Let the Pope 
have his own, and all his own ; but let him show his claim. Again 
I repeat it, if St. Peter had the power to grant, and did actually grant, 
under his seal, in the presence of witnesses, the spirituals and 
temporals which the bishop of Rome claims, both from this testa¬ 
mentary and hereditary right, our bishops must hold their tongues. 
Meanwhile the wiry-haired, long-backed, indefatigable German 
terriers are questing among the intricate caverns and bramble- 
covered ruins of Rome, and will unearth and drive the old badger 
from under the palace of the Caesars. 
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CHAPTER XV 

No religion hath ever done so much mischief in the world as that 
which falsely, among innumerable other falsehoods, calls itself the 
catholic. It never was the catholic, and, let us trust in the mercieh 
of God, it never will be. There was a time when the Arians out 
numbered the papists ; and it was only by the exercise of imperiai 
power, by the sword in the balance, that the scale flew up and 
scattered its contents. Again did imperial power, by similar means, 
obstruct the progress of the Reformation, when the more civilised 
and intelligent, not only in Germany and Holland and France, but 
also in Italy, among those who had no personal interests to consult, 
and among many who had them, preferred the plain doctrine and 
pure authority of the Gospel to the glosses and assumptions of tht‘ 
papacy. At the present day the question turns less about the 
doctrinal points of Popery, than about the influence which its 
ministers again are exercising on the social condition of Europe. 
France has begun to renew her dragonnades^ not indeed within her 
own territories, but within those territories where in right and justice 
she can pretend to no controul. Neither the Pope nor the King of 
Naples has displayed more perfidy than the French president. Each 
of the Italian potentates had kept within his dominions, first cajoling 
and then oppressing what he was permitted to call his own people. 
But the other came in the guise of a friend and a protector, and took 
away all the valuables of the house he entered, leaving his host to 
be tied up in a surplice and suffocated in the Tiber. The Emperor 
of Austria has followed, although with unequal paces, the French 
president; and the Jesuits have trampled out the last vestiges left 
by Jerome of Prague. Bohemia, Hungary, Transylvania, had en¬ 
joyed in peace the liberty of worship. No zealot proclaimed it 
unchristian to bend the knee before Christ alone, without his mother, 
without his followers, near or remote. Schools were not declared to 
be godless, for no other reason than because the scholars were re¬ 
quired to join their classes at lecture and their family at prayer. 
Nothing is now to be taught, in that part of our dominions where 
both the people and the priesthood is the most ignorant, but under 
the eye of the blind and the guidance of the lame. The same ordin¬ 
ances, it seems, are now to be observed in other places. Tell me 
which of our sovrans in better times would have endured or have 
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tolerated this ? what minister ? would even the lesser Pitt ? would 
Fox ? would Wyndham ? would Burke ? Certain I am that neither 
Walpole nor Chatham, neither Harley nor Bolingbroke, would place 
the crozier above the sceptre, or across it. DiflPerent as are the 
ministers of Queen Victoria, both in energy and in intellect, from the 
ministers of Queen Anne, even they, surely even they, never will 
permit the streets of London and Westminster to be infested by the 
surpliced linkboys of popish processions : surely the police will turn 
the horses’^ heads in another direction when the Cardinal of West- 
minster'^s carriage stops the way. Firmly do I believe that many 
Roman Catholic gentlemen, both in England and in Ireland, are, as 
they have been for centuries in France, unfriendly to the inordinate 
claims of the Pope. Firmly do I believe that, if the Reformation 
had never been established in these realms, they would have been 
among the first of the Reformers. What gentleman of either country 
has exhibited more enlightened zeal in the cause of education, more 
liberality in every department, then he who so worthily represents 
our Queen at Athens ? The oldest and best families of Roman 
Catholics, both in England and in Ireland, have ever been distin¬ 
guished for manliness and patriotism. The stem of chivalry is as 
strong as ever ; and if some of the flowers are fallen off, the mule'^s 
hoof must not trample them into the earth. The dregs of society, 
in ferment and commotion, are beginning to foam through the bung- 
hole, and there are certain persons whose bread is to be raised by the 
yeast. Already they hold the spigot in their hands, and, unless you 
are prompt and resolute, they can either stop it or let it run waste 
as they will. There are unholy incantations known and practised 
by them, which, to their consternation and dismay, shall perhaps 
evoke the spirit of Nassau, perhaps the more awful one of Cromwell. 
There is a line which if they cross, other stars will shine above their 
heads, and other pilots will be required to steer them into port. 


CHAPTER XVI 

The following words are Sydney Smithy's : 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, at his consecration, takes a solemn 
oath that he will maintain the rights and liberties of the Church of Canter¬ 
bury.—He seizes two-thirds of its revenues and abolishes two-thirds of its 
members. 
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Surely the latter part of the sentence is incorrect; he must mean 
dignitaries ; not rectors, vicars, and curates. Doubtless, the arch¬ 
bishop did always maintain the rights he swore he would maintain ; 
and if he has the power of abolishing any offices and of removing any 
official of the church, Parliament and the supreme head of the churcli 
must possess a power quite equal to his Grace’s. The dignitan 
Sydney Smith declares his Grace has taken away what he solemnly 
swore he would maintain in its place. This sounds oddly to un 
mitred ears ; but much may depend upon the sounding-board 
There are things incomprehensible to the laity which are plain 
enough to the clergy round about them. Thus for instance th^^ 
bodies of St. Simon and St. Jude are deposited in the Church of 
St. Peter’s at Rome : the same bodies are likewise deposited in th<* 
Church of St. John’s at Verona. Heretics may hereupon be captious 
and incredulous; true believers can entertain no doubt. Fra 
Filippo Ferraris tells us expressly that these same bodies may exist 
contemporaneously in separate places ; and Cardinal Valerio ex¬ 
plains most satisfactorily how it may be so : it is by a pia estensione. 

Now the archbishop does this tangibly. He soars above the 
metaphor, and pounces down on his prey like a taloned angel. The 
pia estensione of his talons reminds the learned and factious Canon 
of Virgil’s 

Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Meliboee, putavi 
(Stultus ego !) huic nostrae similem. 

If the spiritual city is here to be understood, why the stultus ego f 
The words would be more apposite and appropriate if he thought 
differently. Reluctant as I am to raise objections to the language 
and reasoning of a man who generally both reasoned and wrote more 
admirably than the cleverest (with one exception) of his contem¬ 
poraries, whose humour flowed genially and gracefully through 
society, and is never to be dried up, yet, now we are walking the 
same way, I must take the liberty to join him and to ask him a few 
questions. And first, what he means by the words, Mezentian 
oath which binds the Irish to the English Church ” ? Pray which 
of them is the living body, and which the dead ? Methinks they are 
both alive, alive,” otherwise the one could not rob nor the other 
murder. The rustics at Rathcormac and the moss-troopers on 
Lambeth-marsh show equal signs of life. 
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With profound despondency, Nobody wants more prebend¬ 
aries ! ’’ sighs the Canon. Perhaps we might do without them 
altogether, and without deans too : but pray, Mr. Canon, leave us 
the blessing of bishops. If you are resolved to show us how naughty 
they are, we must shut our eyes. 

I must express my surprise,’’ says he, that nothing is said of 
the duties of bishops ; a bishop is not now forced by law to be in 
his diocese.” He should be : and be fined severely for absence. 
Remove him first from the House of Lords. 

After comments on several, no little to their disadvantage, 
he says. 

Another bishop, who not only never entered his palace, but turned his 
horses into the garden, See. 

There is a radical cure for this evil. Give him no palace, and con¬ 
tract his garden within the same dimensions as his next neighbour’s. 

The real disgrace of the squabble is in the attack, and not in the 
defence. 

In both, if Christ’s word is to be taken. He forbids strife; and one 
alone, in this sense of the word, cannot strive. 

Are they (videlicet canons, &c.) to submit to a spoliation so gross, 
accompanied by ignominy and degradation, and to bear all this in sub¬ 
missive silence ? 

Ay, certainly, if they are followers of Christ and mind the gospel; 
glad moreover of such an opportunity. Abundance of texts I would 
cite to prove it, were I not afraid of the pugnacity of the priesthood, 
and too prudent in such a crisis to bring on a general engagement. 
They are as angry at having Christ’s word taken out of their mouths, 
as Mammon’s purse out of their pockets. 

In common seasons they (videlicet canons, &c.) would willingly obey, 
(Q. E. D.) but in this matter have tarnished their dignity, &c. 

Then wipe them gently and clean them ; but never tear a hole in the 
exergue of the pantaloon because they have been sitting in a dirty 
place. In the very commencement of this expostulation, so early 
as in the third page, the Canon says. 

Of seven communications made to the Commission by cathedrals, and 
involving many serious representations respecting high interests, six were 
totally ^regarded. 
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Neither Laud nor Wolsey ever acted with such prelatical pride, such 
utter disregard to justice, honesty and decency. If Parliament does 
not pass a vote of censure on this conduct, with a declaration that 
the Ecclesiastical Commission has neglected its duty, it should be 
dissolved. In the very same page the Canon says, 

I would not have operated so tamely on an old and (I fear) a decaying? 
building, &c. 

And says Milton, 

Experience doth attain 
To somewhat of prophetic strain. 

He tells us in the next page that the odium of great riches is remove<i 
from the rector of a parish where there are eight or more thousand 
people. Does he mean communicants ? If so, there ought to 
no such number under any one clergyman. There,'*’ says the 
Canon, ‘‘‘* he works for his wealth.” 

No, no ; the wealth has already made him too fat and idle for 
work ; he finds a curate who labors under no such incommodity. 
He proceeds to remark that. 

The great object was to remove the causes of hatred from the church, 
by lessening such incomes as those of Canterbury, Durham, and London, 
exorbitantly and absurdly great, by making idleness work. 

Surely such a chimera was never entertained by any reformer, 
moderate or immoderate. Idleness will never work better from 
inanition than fulness ; and the habit here has already been induced 
by the locality and the posture. The great object was, or ought 
to have been, to reduce the inordinate riches of the higher clergy, 
applying it, as best might be, to the promotion of religion and 
morality, of which the accompaniments are content and peace. 
Property held at present, after all pretended sacrifices, under the 
sees of Canterbury, London, Winchester, and Durham, would sell 
for about three millions. 

My voice, I am afraid, will be lost in the clamor of opponents. 
But I am determined to maintain the character of Conservative^ 
under which title I ordered to be printed, but never advertised. 
Letters,'*'* many years ago. Again I say it, let there be bishops : 
let them be of apostolic institution, not of papal; let them overlook^ 
guide, correct; not persecute, not dominate. Let there be more of 
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them, if more are called for ; let their authority be greater in their 
dioceses ; let them be witnesses and advisers when necessary, never 
voters at any time, in what concerns the interests of religion. Let 
them be located where they are most wanted, not age after age in one 
place; which place may have become a desert, while another, at 
some distance, has many populous towns. Gatton and Old Sarum 
are faUen, and have lost their representatives in the Lower House ; 
Wells stands mitred in the Upper. Four bishops are sufficient for 
what is left of the Reformed Church in Ireland ; two for Wales ; one 
for Scotland. Most important of all is it that they be chosen (as 
anciently) by the clergy, and from among the natives of the country 
where they abide and rule. Every question, or nearly every one, in 
the Various Lections of Euripides and Aristophanes is now settled ; 
so that we may turn our horses’ heads, and beat about for bishops 
elsewhere than among greek roots and spinosities, through which a 
young mendicant German would have guided us for a thaler. 

Idleness and high food have made our prelates restless and pug¬ 
nacious, and, like game-cocks, they crow the louder by feeling the 
corn-stack under them. It were more prudent in their Lordships 
had they leaned on their clouded gold-headed canes, walking straight 
onward in the smooth and verdant path before them, and had 
abstained from dipping it wantonly in the still waters of a mephitic 
pool, and thus discovering as many weeds and as much mud in the 
northern extremity as in the southern. Farmer’s friends and pro¬ 
tectionists as they are, let them look about them : they have a rate 
to pay which, being an uncustomary, they may call a heavy one. 
The only bread that is not reasonably cheap at present is the bread 
of life.” Let its factors and speculators be admonished that our people 
will not permit it much longer to continue at its enormous price. 

The vast dormitory of our baronial prelates is not to be disin¬ 
fected by sprinkling a little sugar on the warming-pan, as their old 
women would fain set about it; but by something more searching 
and sharp and antiseptic. 

Having in this chapter selected a few plain and sensible words 
from a clergyman and dignitary of the Anglican Church as by law 
established, from a man whose wisdom was equal to his wit, and whose 
good-nature was collateral to both ; I shall, in my next and last, be 
usher to one of higher power and authority. The voice of Milton 
is about to be heard above all the clamour and discord of conflicting 
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priesthoods. It is improbable that they will listen to him : even the 
more moderate talk only of Jeremy Taylor, of whose writings they 
seem to remember little, and of whose conduct nothing at all 
Taylor caught a genial glow from the setting sun of Milton. There 
were dapples and streaks of mild light along the melting clouds 
there was somewhat of warmth, temperate but not enervating ; and 
there was largely spred a fertilizing dew over the quiescent scene, 
which announced a fair day on the morrow. But the morrow dis 
appointed the prognostics. Ever since his departure, our bishops 
and their partisans have been quarreling one with another inces 
santly, and calling reciprocally for pains and penalties. May nothing 
of the kind befall the worst and most vindictive of these unchristian 
priests ! Only cool them with frugal and salutary diet, reminding 
them that the premises of many a pyrotect have been blown up into 
the air, together with his crackers and serpents, and wheels and 
rockets, and stores of loose powder on coarse paper. Animosities 
at the present day are carried on principally by the very parties 
whose bounden duty and salaried office it is to allay and to remove 
them. Genealogists now declare that Roman Popery and Anglican 
Prelaty are twin-brothers. The neighbourhood is scandalised at the 
quarrel of such near relatives about a chest of old clothes and 
candles, contemning their father’s last injunction, setting his will 
aside, mimicking his voice and manner, and appointing as the place 
of contention and of combat the inclosure of his grave. Similar dis¬ 
sensions, similar denunciations, similar graspings at undue wealth, 
twelve centuries ago, attracted a swarm from Arabia which fattened 
upon their blood ; God’s avengers of hypocrisy and unbelief. 


CHAPTER XVII 

For modes of faith let angry zealots fight^'' said a quieter and 
more rational Catholic than any now squaring his elbows for the 
contest. And fight they certainly will before long. Already there 
is betting on black against scarlet, and the odds are in favour of 
black. Black’s horse is the strongest, but scarlet is the best jockey. 
One of our most wealthy and active bishops invited the parties to a 
trial of strength and skill, waving his hand, cracking his whip, and 
clearing the ground of intruders. He began by a preachment on 
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baptism, but he soon gave signs of having eaten too much wild honey, 
and left the path he had trodden in extremely bad odour, and unfit 
to follow. From another quarter, not quite opposite, comes for¬ 
ward the Cardinal of Westminster. He proclaims his advent from 
the church of St. Pudentia in the city of Rome, informing us also 
that, according to report and belief, the father of St. Pudentia was 
an Englishman. Possibly he was ; but there is little reason, looking 
at Pio Nono, either from what the French have lately taught us to 
call his antecedents^ or from his present demeanour in regard 
to England, for entertaining the belief that any particle of 
the Pudent blood is running in the Holy Father‘'s veins. Disinter¬ 
ested then as well as complimentary is this appointment of the 
patroness. However, it is within the range of possibihty that our 
gracious Queen, although her Majesty has no reason to be jealous 
of any lady upon earth, may be jealous of the defunct Pudentia. 
The shadow is often more terrible than the substance. And when 
this shadow is entering the keyhole, such entrance may show the 
way to come into the room and rifle it. If there is not a struggle in 
the passage, there will certainly be a struggle in the chamber. It 
is now about a quarter of a century since we began again to build 
houses in the old fashion, as I remarked in a former chapter, and so 
much lead about the narrow panes that little is to be seen if we could. 
The furniture seems of the same description. In order to be con¬ 
sistent, we recur to old churches and old ceremonies. I trust it is 
only the fashion of the day, having seen the same enthusiasm for 
Calvinism. A few persons of high birth and high fashion took it up ; 
others followed in the train : for of all people upon earth those of 
the present century are the most obsequious. Calvinism lost its 
hold on them when a countess or two dropped ofi*. Catholicism has 
stronger attractions and a firmer grasp. Gin palaces open into 
other palaces, where there is as much intoxication and more splen¬ 
dour, and where both cost nothing. Men and women who are pro¬ 
hibited from visiting their friends on a Sunday, and from enjoying 
any kind of innocent amusement, may now enter a licensed opera- 
house and enjoy the best music. Furthermore, they may have a 
quarter’s credit for any favorite sin, and the heaviest weight is taken 
oflP their shoulders, and borne to any distance on another’s, for a few 
shillings, which few shillings may be paid after their death. The 
deuce is in it if such a religion as this can fail of proselytes. If it 
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should be thought advisable by our governors to counteract its in¬ 
fluence, there is no better or surer way of doing it than by allowing 
to the people the same freedom of innocent enjoyment as under our* 
first Protestant rulers. If the stern self-willed Elizabeth, if th*‘ 
quibbling theologian James, permitted them to consider the Sabbath 
day not as a day of fierce moroseness or of sullen idleness, but, after 
due worship, a day of friendly intercourse and harmless recreation, 
why should our parliament or our church at the present time be mor<‘ 
restrictive or more severe ? If the authority of these two potentates, 
who have been deemed both wise and religious, is insuflScient, the) 
have before them a much higher, the authority of Charles the Martyr, 
their own martyr, the sole martyr of the Anglican church as by lav 
established. Not only did he sanction it, but he practised it; tht* 
martyr was present at plays acted on a Sunday in his own palace 
Instead of counter-poisons, let us more distinctly exhibit the homoeo 
pathic remedies. Counter-poisons very often serve only to protract 
the sufierings of the patient. Here is an instance. A learned 
nosologist of Pisa, now about forty years ago, tried to counteract the 
venom of a mad dog by the venom of a viper, on the principle that 
one causes death by inflammation, the other by torpor of the heart: 
the patient suffered equally under both, and died. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

It is only of late that the public attention has been drawn to the 
worst nuisances of the community ; pestilential sewers, intramural 
burying-grounds, and lastly, to what is deemed by many to be no 
less important, the collapse and splitting of the English church. 
Two of these evils are brought down on the country by the clergy. 
Honest and sincere as are the greater part of these functionaries, 
there are others, whether false in doctrine I presume not to decide, 
but certainly false in practice, false to their oaths and to their trust. 
Prelaty gave a tacit sanction to their backslidings, modestly closed 
her eyes before their simperings and genuflexions, and condescended 
to the ancillary oflice of decorating their toilette. It was only when 
her own house was in danger, from the sparks blown upward out of 
neighbour Ucalegon'’s, that she sent after the churchwarden, and 
directed him where to place the fire-engine. She then was willing 
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to dismiss the posture-master, well remembering what a sturdy 
parson of the old school had told her; that a steddy setter works 
best in the field without a couple or more to back him. 

It is time however for all of us to be serious. Such is the dis¬ 
pensation of Providence, that not only the misfortunes of men, but 
often their crimes, ferment and mingle in the elements to the benefit 
of the species. Institutions which have long borne heavily on 
society, institutions founded on fraudulence and maintained by 
injustice, have suddenly given way; not from any power that wis¬ 
dom has brought into activity against them, but under the sloth 
and negligence of those most interested in repairing them. Quarrels 
in the house of Him who proclaimed upon earth peace and good¬ 
will toward men, were, and are stil, most violent and outrageous 
among those who have occupied the highest ofBces under Him. 
Neither argument nor conscience could coerce their malignant 
passions. 

Christianity, very contrary to the intention of its blessed Founder, 
has almost from the beginning been the smelting-house of discords 
and animosities. The tall chimneys of the church, instead of con¬ 
ducting the smoke above the habitations of the people, serve only 
to concentrate it into the most acrid and corrosive crystallisations : 
foul weather beats down again what had escaped ; the breath of the 
people is contaminated by it, and they will endure the pest no longer. 
Pride has blinded those who should have been, by their special ap¬ 
pointment, overseers and guides. When their quieter friends would 
have kept them to their houses, they would sally forth tumultuously, 
and let no man rest within his own. The most patient at last rose 
against them. In the reign of James and his son, many serious and 
religious, and many of deep research, both jurists and divines, wrote 
in condemnation of Prelaty : Milton stamped the warrant. Loth am 
I that anything of antiquity should be so utterly swept away as to 
leave no vestige. It would grieve me to foresee a day when our 
cathedrals and our churches shall be demolished or desecrated; 
when the tones of the organ, when the symphonies of Handel, no 
longer swell and reverberate along the groined roof and dim windows. 
But let old superstitions crumble into dust; let Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, be simple in their attire; let few and solemn words be 
spoken before Him to whom all hearts are open, all desires known.*” 
Principalities and powers belong not to the service of the Crucified ; 
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and religion can never be pure, never of good report,among those 
who usurp or covet them. 

Desirous that whatever I write should stand or fall by its oi^ n 
weight, I have seldom in any of my works quoted another man s 
authority. On the subject which now occupies me, so much elo¬ 
quence, so much wisdom, so much virtue and religion, have be« a 
displayed by Milton, that it behoves me to close my slender book, 
and to intreat my reader to take up his instead ; by which his heart 
will be strengthened, his soul purified, to such a degree that, if duiv 
reverential, he may stand unabashed in the presence of the mo^t 
commanding genius that ever God appointed for the governance of 
the human intellect. Those, and those only, who are intimateJv 
conversant with the grand and perfect models of antiquity, can 
rightly estimate his qualities. They, on examination, will find in 
him a much greater variety, with more than equal intensity, of power. 
No poetry, not even his own, is richer in thought, in imagery, or iri 
harmony ; yet to vulgar eyes the glories of his prose appear to have 
been absorbed in that vast central light. Will it be credited that 
such merits should either have been unknown or suppressed by a 
writer who lays claim to eloquence, liberality, and learning ? Wher¬ 
ever there is a multitude, a noisy demagogue is seen running out of 
breath at their heels, and urging them on to turbulence and mischief. 
Intruding on the court in the last reign, he forgot that William had 
left the mess-room and had entered the council-chamber. Whatever 
is uppermost he clings to, always tearing the coat-skirt that has 
helped him to clamber so high. 

Not only men light and versatile have taken the scorner‘’s chair 
to sit in judgment on our instructor and defender. A very large 
sect, perhaps the most numerous sect of all, and composed from 
almost every other, believes that religion is to be secured by malignity 
and falsehood. Johnson threw down among them his unwieldy dis¬ 
tempered mind, and frowned like a drunken man against the high 
serenity of Milton. He would have fared better with Johnson had 
he been a sycophant; better \vith the other had he been a dema¬ 
gogue. He indulges in no pranks and vagaries to captivate the 
vulgar mind ; he leads by the light of his countenance, never 
stooping to grasp a coarse hand to obtain its suffrages. In his 
language he neither has nor ever can have an imitator. Such an 
attempt would display at once the boldest presumption and the 
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weakest affectation. His gravity is unsuitable to the age we live in. 
The cedars and palms of his Paradise have disappeared : we see the 
earth before us in an altered form : we see dense and dwarf plants 
upon it everywhere : we see it scratched by a succession of squatters, 
who rear a thin crop and leave the place dry and barren. Constancy 
and perseverance are among Milton’s characteristics, with contempt 
of everything mean and sordid. Indifference to celebrity, disdain 
for popularity, unobtrusive wisdom, sedate grandor, energy kept in 
its high and spacious armory until the signal of action sounded, 
until the enemy was to be driven from his intrenchment, these are 
above the comprehension, above the gaze, of noisy drummers in their 
caps and tassels. Milton stood conspicuous over the mines of fuel 
he accumulated for that vast lighthouse, founded on a solitary rock, 
which threw forth its radiance to Europe from amid the darkness and 
storminess of the British sea. In his eyes, before they closed for 
ever, all shades of difference in sectarians had disappeared : but 
Prelaty was necessary to despotism ; and they met again. With 
weaker adversaries he had abstained from futile fencings, in which 
the button is too easily broken off the foil, and he sat down with the 
grave and pensive who united love of God with love of country. The 
enemies of the Independents could never wrench away their tenets, 
could overwhelm them only by numbers, and, when they were 
vanquished, could not deny that they were the manliest of mankind. 
Milton’s voice, more potent and more pervading than any human 
voice before or since, inspired by those heavenly Powers with whom 
we may believe he now exists in completer union, warned nations 
against the fragment of Popery impending over them from a carious 
old rock, of which carious old rock Simon-Peter knew no more than 
of the carious old house which, as the Pope tells the faithful, God’s 
angels brought through the air and deposited in the village of Loreto. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Religion and freedom, and all things appertaining to them, are 
seen at the present hour, more rapidly than ever in the history of 
mankind, 

In pejus mere et retro sublapsa referri. 

Nothing but abuses, nothing but what ought to have been long ago 
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swept off, is left standing and unchanged. Unchanged ! no indeed. 
Buttresses, at a vast expenditure, are built up against crumbling old 
walls : palaces, not only in cities but also in country-places, are 
purchased and enlarged for the accommodation of bishops and their 
enlarged and enlarging coffers. And now comes, duty-free, a vast 
importation of trumpery, collected in the Catholic Ghetto, from 
every country where idols ever were worshipped ; from Egypt and 
SynsL mostly. In the time of Augustus the fashionable world knelt 
before the mysteries of Isis : yet the rude little gods of earthenwar«‘, 
the Lares and Penates, maintained their places against the wall, 
none the worse for the smoke of the chimney. The same precedent v 
and subordination are still ^ maintained. But the generous old 
Romans, instead of insisting under pain of death and eternal tor¬ 
ments that other nations should adore their gods, took to themselves 
for adoration those they found in the temples of the conquered. 
And by these, without the same liberality, the Papal rulers at Rome 
continue to profit. Although they scarcely have a force sufficient 
to drive a drove of buffaloes, they issue as loud commands as when 
the trumpets sounded to the legions, and Caius Marius and Caius 
Julius marched under the eagles through the Alps. 

We Englishmen have little to win, little to resist, much to remove, 
much to recover. The people by their own efforts will sweep away 
the gross inequalities now obstructing the church-path : will sweep 
away from amidst the habitations of the industrious the moral 
cemeteries, the noisome markets around the house of God, whatever 
be the selfish interests that stubbornly resist the operation. Lord 
John Russell, the slowest to move in any reform, would have stood 
quietly by. He saw the billows rising high about him. Reluctant 
at first, and then desperate, he seized the forelock of the nearest 
wave, which, while he is carried on it, the stupider think he carries. 
The people, as he reaches the shore on knees and elbows, wipe the 
foam off his mouth, the weeds and slime off his neck and shoulders, 
rub him, if not clean, yet dry again, and conduct him to a seat between 
Doctor Titus Oates and Doctor Henry Sacheverel. 

Unlikely is such a character to submit to the Queen'^s Majesty 
the wise proposition of Anglicanus ; the question whereon the Pope'^s 
supremacy rests. For it will be hinted to him that the same hinges 
which support one half of the folding-door support also the other half. 

^ Ist ed. reads : “ still.’* 2nd ed. reads : ** stil.* 
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At the moment of concluding my last chapter, I found in the 
Examiner a Remonstrance to Anglicanus, from a proselyte to the 
Church of Rome, in which Remonstrance Saint Ignatius is triumph¬ 
antly quoted. Saint Ignatius was indeed an honest zealot and a 
brave martyr : but what is to be thought of any man'^s information 
and authority, who was ignorant how long Jesus Christ lived and 
preached, and who mis-stated the time almost half the years ? Is it 
probable that he, who knew so little of his master, should know 
better the habitats of Simon-Peter ? 
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TEN LETTERS 


ADDRESSED TO HIS EMINENCE THE CARDINAL WISEMAN 
BY A TRUE BELIEVER 

(Letters I.-VIII., the Examiner^ 1850-62 ; with the two other Letters, 

Last Fruity 1863 ; not in Wks.y 1870.) 

LETTER I 

May it please your Eminence to take into your consideration, 
whether it may not be expedient in the actual posture of affairs to 
convoke a synod, in order that the same may examine the merits of 
Elizabeth Barton, a blessed martyr to our holy faith. She never 
hath been canonised, for want of sufficient funds ; canonisation, as 
your Eminence knows, being extremely dispendious, however much 
below its value be the few hundred thousand crowns demanded for 
it by the Holiness of our Lord. Possibly his Holiness, inclining an 
ear to the supplications of the faithful, might be induced to abate a 
fourth or fifth part of it, taking up the same sum from the illustrious 
peers who have consistently supported, and the learned converts who 
have recently embraced, our most holy and only true faith. Neither 
your Eminence nor his Beatitude can have forgotten the sufferings of 
Elizabeth Barton in the reign of Henry the Eighth. In order to 
maintain the verities of the Catholick ^ religion, she permitted her 
humble spirit to follow the dictation of the blessed monk Hearing, 
and the enthusiastic Doctor Bocking, canon of Canterbury. By the 
intercession and prayers of these two holy men, and of thousands 
who were worked upon by the same spirit, she uttered many bold 
truths against the king. It behoved not the bishops, who examined 
her by his orders, to touch upon these truths, which might have been 
inconvenient and detrimental to themselves. Prudently therefor ^ 
they were contented with acknowledging the verity of her visions, of 

' Ist ed. reads : ** Catholic.” * 1st ed. reads : ” tlierefore.” 
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which as many were vouchsafed unto her as the importunity of their 
prayers could extort from the saints above. To record the remainder 
of her sad history, too well known already, would wring tears of blood 
from the paternal eyes of your Eminence. It is better to let the 
memory rest in its imperfection than to fasten it on a rack. In fine, 
this saintly virgin, whose revelations had been communicated to the 
legates and administrators of his Holiness, was commanded by his 
Infallibility to persist and persevere in them. Suddenly she and her 
assessors, holy men, priests, monks, confessors, were seized and 
examined in the Star Chamber. Here, it is pretended, they confessed 
the particulars of a gross imposture. Afterward they appeared on 
a scaffold erected at St. Paurs Cross ; thence they were conveyed to 
the Tower, and were imprisoned therin until the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment, by which Parliament they were found guilty of a conspiracy 
against the king'^s life and crown. The holy maiden, together 
with Bocking and Bearing, was hanged at Tyburn. Before the 
execution of the sentence, it is reported that she made publick 
confession of the whole, calling it openly an imposture, laying the 
blame on the priests and monks, and craving pardon of God and 
of the king. 

No doubt can exist in any dispassionate and truly Catholick mind, 
not only that this confession was the deviPs work, but also that it 
came directly from his own mouth, under the form and semblance of 
the blessed maiden. The historian Saunders, in his work on the 
martyrs of our holy faith under King Henry, would enumerate 
these among them : but even in Catholicks he found unbelievers. 
Things may be seen too near to be seen in their just proportions. 
We are now at a proper distance to discern the merits of Elizabeth 
Barton. When they were laid before the Holiness of the Pontif, 
then holding the keys, he had money in his pocket; moreover 
there were nobler claimants for precedency. So the answer of 
his Holiness was not indeed angry or contemptuous, but somewhat 
curt: Cazzo^ I have already too many Saint Elizabeths on the 

Calendarj no more of them for me: this last^ methinks^ turned (mt 
unlucky^'' 

It is idle to argue with Infallibility without the banker at hand. 
Only a churchman the most elevated in station would venture to 
s^gest to his Beatitude that Canonisation pays by the ducat, 
Indulgence by the quattrino. Saints and mart3rrs and miracles must 
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be put into requisition, else no cathedral will commemorate God’s 
justice in the penal fires of Smithfield. 

Kissing the hem of the purple, I have the honor to be 
Your Eminence’s devoted servant and 

A True Believer. 


LETTER II 

Permit me once more in all humility to approach your Eminence 

No Catholick in this unhappy country is either too high or too 
low for persecution. 

The suggestion I laid before your Eminence, last week, hath 
immediately provoked the most unfair and the most cruel adversary, 
who wanders far beyond it, and ventures to call in question tlio 
wisdom, and even the Christianity, of our spiritual directors. It was 
indeed imprudent, as your Eminence signified to me, to have given 
the publick what I submitted to your graver consideration. Rever¬ 
ence preceded and precluded reflection : zeal impelled me, over¬ 
anxious to prepare the eyes of my dreaming fellow-citizens for the 
apparition of another shining light. 

Expostulation is the term applied to the insolent notification I 
enclose. What profane and execrable words will your Eminence 
find therein ! ^ These are only an infinitesimal part of the dust and 
rubbish cast against my door privately : 

Can you seriously think that you Papists have not impostors enow 
already ? Would you fabricate another piece of coarse incoherent clay 
into a new object of worship ? Does not the apostle tell us that we shall 
not worship the work of man’s hands ? 

Nobody in his senses will condescend to notice these petulant 
questions. Such irritation can only awaken us to the defence of our 
blessed faith, as we received it at the hands of our shepherd : such 
aggravation can serve only to consolidate the keystone in the 
magnificent arch of the sole temple that is undefiled. 

Eminence ! I lose my patience : pardon me ; commiserate me. 
Fool! scoffer ! can he be ignorant that the Eucharist itself, by 
which alone we live eternally, is, the work of men’s hands ” ? 
Might he not daily see upon the confectioner’s fingers the identically 

^ 2nd ed. reads : “ therin." 
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same substance as, two inches farther off, is very God within the 
half-hour ? I tremble at the darkness that surrounds him, conceal¬ 
ing from him the precipice at his feet, down which he is about to 
plunge, and to be consumed at the bottom (if bottom there be) in 
unquenchable fire to all eternity. He presumes to say, as other 
infidels have said before him, that it is only a simple altho a solemn 
commemoration of an awfully sad event. He calls it sad^ when it 
makes us what we are ; he calls it solemn^ when we enjoy it every day, 
at the tinkling of the least bell in the parish. He has the stupid 
audacity to ask me how it happens that the only true faith is sup¬ 
ported by such a quantity of falsehoods ; and why, if they were not 
to the taste and to the benefit of the clergy, neither Pope nor priest 
had ever set his shoulder or lifted up his sprinkler against them. He 
quibbles about the blessed Veronica; he ridicules the miracle of 
the partridges, and fifty more, equally well authenticated. Your 
Eminence will see twelve closely-written pages of large letter-paper 
containing these abominations, brief as he is on each, and pluming 
his vanity on selection of topic, arrangement of materials, directness 
of application, and conciseness of style. Toward the close of his 
communication, he takes the liberty of reminding me how General 
Championet at Naples warned the priests that unless Saint Januarius 
bled, they should. The priests,’’ says the scoffer, only sweated ; 
the saint bled, as behoved him.” 

Somewhat in the way of peroration and summing up, he asks 
whether a man who lives habitually among cheats and liars, well 
knowing that they are such characters, is not liable himself to a 
similar imputation; whether, if he doubts the testimony borne 
against them, he ought not to examine it scrupulously ; and whether 
it is merely to close his eyes and to fear a danger in doubt. He 
insists that a wise and honest man will attempt to separate the false 
from the true, and will drive out of doors the impostor and interloper 
who would hinder him. Eminence ! what is to be done when 
reasoners are so subdolous ? He acknowledges, as indeed we must 
all acknowledge, that a little of the false will alight and adhere to 
the true ; and that, unless it is removed in time, it will harden about 
it, and perhaps incorporate with it. But this is quite inapplicable 
to our pure religion, which alone retains its primitive form and beauty. 
So that his reflection is gratuitous and idle, where he observes that, 
altho no soil or stain is observable on hand and face, yet we wash 
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them constantly. However, he is not what scoffers usually are, 
ungentle and inhumane. Heretick ^ as he is, he expresses a just 
concern for the calamities of his Holiness our Lord, confessing that 
it was a melancholy sight to see God^^s Vicegerent in a jockey-cap 
and jack-boots, with a French ambassador holding a bottle of harts¬ 
horn at his nose, when he had forgotten in his hurry to fasten round 
his loins his intermediate external garment, forced by the faithless 
to fly in despair from the children of his bowels, and leaving to be 
scattered by the winds of heaven so many broken promises behind 
him. 

Kissing the hem of the purple, I have the honor to be 
Your Eminence^’s devoted servant and 

A True Believer. 


LETTER III 

I AM doomed, it seems, my Lord Cardinal, to more and more 
tribulation. The correspondent, or antagonist, if such he may be 
called, when ego vapulo tantum is so indiscreet as to question 
me, among other matters, on masses for the souls of the dead. 

Where the tree falls there must it lie,’’'* says he. Foolish man ! 
Are there no carpenters and joiners to cut it into beams and boards 
and scantlings, according to its quality and its bulk ? And do we 
not measure the human tree, and apply it to such purposes as we 
deem fit, after it hath ceast ^ to occupy its place upon the earth ? 

He continues at one moment to ask questions the most captious 
and impertinent; at another, with insidious calm and quietness, to 
make the most unchristian comments. Would any rational man, 
any man within the pale of humanity, raise objections against the 
usefulness and beneficence of masses for souls defunct ? He asks 
whether it be seemly or just to charge money for liberating a fellow 
Christian (if such a place exist and such a feat be possible) from the 
fires of purgatory ? He asks whether the poorest of the poor is not 
often known to hazard his life in extinguishing the conflagration of 
a cottage, and without the slightest hope or the most transient desire 
of reward. He asks whether no schoolboy has himself been drowned 
in attempting to rescue another from drowning. 

I am firmly of opinion,*^’ says the unbeliever, ‘‘‘‘ that a mass can 

* let ed. reads : ceased." 
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no more affect a dead Christian than a dead rat; no more save the 
one from perdition than the other from putrefaction. If you believe 
it can, you ought to offer it gratuitously. Did not your Saviour give 
gratuitously that for which you demand a price ? Nowhere in the 
church of the apostles do I find a tariff, for sins of all dimensions, 
pasted on the wall. Indulgence there was indeed for offences ; and 
the cost was the same for each, namely the cost of repentance. He 
who offered any other was guilty of worse than simony : he who 
received any other sinned against the Holy Ghost: he violated that 
divine Spirit; he arrogated to himself the functions of the Father 
and of the Son : he sold his Saviour for less than thirty pieces of 
silver, when by no trickery he could obtain so much.'*' 

Such foul reproaches, my Lord Cardinal, are cast into our teeth, 
and under the nostrils of our Holy Father. Nevertheless we must 
forgive and forego, until it shall please the Lord, as the blessed 
Psalmist saith, to make our enemies our footstool. At last that day 
is dawning. Hourly will I continue to exhort the faithful to forget 
entirely the injuries and insults that are incessantly heaped upon 
them; and sedulously will I particularise one after another, in due 
order, to ensure the oblivion I preach; until at last the Catholick 
Church, rising triumphant, dominant, supreme, and sole, wave the 
torch of truth above her head, cast it among the heathen, and con¬ 
sume them bodily like thriftless flax. 

Kissing the hem of the purple, I have the honor to be 
Your Eminence‘’s devoted servant and 

A True Believer. 


LETTER IV 

Casuists there are, my lord Cardinal, who doubt, or pretend to 
doubt, whether the atheist or the heretick be the worse. Surely the 
whole immemorial practice of our holy Church affords a suflScient 
evidence of her decisive and irreversible judgment on this head. If 
a neighbour, when invited and entreated, will not enter my house, 
he is worse to me than a stranger. A younger son who involves an 
elder in a vexatious and pertinacious lawsuit, instead of helping him 
to increase the patrimony by getting whatever can be got from the 
sweat and simplicity of the tenants, is wickedly unwise, raising up 
an insuperable fence of separation, and exciting no end of rancour 
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by what he calls an improved system of husbandry. What are we 
to think of the man who stands afar off, folding his arms and quietly 
smiling at both ? Lukewarmness is perhaps as odious in the sight 
of God as even the doubt or denial of his existence. In our spiritual 
as in our carnal food we prefer the hot or the cold to the lukewarm. 
And are we not made in God’s image ? and are we not taught to 
love and hate as He does ? Atheism, I grieve to remember, hath 
heretofore taken her seat even in the Conclave together with Poetry 
and Paganism ; and cardinals have composed and sung lascivious 
verses when they ought to have chaunted the miserere. They have 
thrown open the doors of the temple to the pretended Gods and 
Goddesses of antiquity, who shouldered and trampled on the toes 
of our blessed saints and martyrs. Yet Atheism hath always been 
less loquacious against us than obtrusive and wrangling Heresy. 
She follows us step by step, comes up to us, looks into our faces, 
enters the front door with us, sits upon our skirts, and sometimes 
eyes our victuals with a wistful eye ; until at last we have been fain 
to take up the poker or the brand in self-defence. There are atheists 
on our own manors : we do not exterminate, we do not hunt them 
down. Weazels and polecats are often of use in preserves, against 
more prolific vermin : a few atheists in like manner are tolerated 
round the homestead of the Church : we have traps and fumigations 
for them when they grow too numerous. There is one dogma of 
our holy Church against which the calmest atheist joins the fiercest 
heretick. 

The earth is the Lord*s, and all that is therein. 

They would equally wrest this verity awry : they would take away 
the earth from the Lord’s Vicegerent: they would deny that the 
bodies, minds, hearts, souls of men, belong to him. Insensate 
creatures ! hath he not power to order the body what species of food 
it shall receive; and at what day, and at what hour of the day, it 
shall receive it; and to what extent of time it shall abstain ? Hath 
he not power to dictate what studies the mind shall pursue; what 
truths it shall admit; and what other truths (however demonstrated) 
it shall reject ? Hath he not power to tear away the heart from 
parent, brother, sister, friend; nay, even from sacrament, the 
sacrament of matrimony, to confine it for life to the cloister, to 
nail it to the cross ? Hath he not power to liberate the soul from 
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sin and sin’s penalty, and equal power to hold it down in everlasting 
torment ? 

I tremble, partly at this superhuman power, and partly at the 
audacious impiety that would contest it. 

Kissing the hem of the purple, I have the honor to be 
Your Eminence’s devoted servant and 

A True Believer. 


LEITER V 

Recovered from the consternation in which I threw myself at the 
feet of your Eminence, when I beheld the immorality of those 
wretched men who would strip of his attributes the Holiness of our 
Lord, again I take in hand the question of Indulgences. Truly they 
appear to be as necessary for the building of St. Peter’s in London 
as they were for the completion of St. Peter’s in the metropolis of the 
Christian world. Insuperable fear comes over me, lest as many 
centuries should elapse between the foundation and erection of ours 
in England as of that glorious one which overshadows the Continent. 
With what sickness of soul and heaviness of heart do I turn over the 
pages of grave Catholick historians in their mention of Papal In¬ 
dulgences ! Guicciardini, in his fourteenth book, referring to the 
promulgation of those which the heretical, in their pravity, pretend 
to have occasioned the Lutheran schism, says (I fear the trembling 
of my hand at such impiety in a son of the Church may render the 
words illegible) : 

‘‘ He ” (namely our Holy Father) “ had dispersed over all the world, 
without distinction of time and place, the most ample Indulgences, not 
only for the benefit of the living, but also for liberating the souls of the dead 
from the pains of Purgatory. Which faculties being notoriously granted 
to extort men's money, and being imprudently exercised by those who had 
contributed for the sale of them, excited in many places great indignation 
and scandal, especially in Germany, where many administrators of the 
Holy See were selling them quite a bargain, and the power of delivering a 
soul from Purgatory was played for at hazard in the Tavern." 

Even Paolo Giovio, who was much with the Holy Father, says in¬ 
advertently that the profusion of his Indulgences was injurious to his 
credit and reputation ; but, as becomes a Catholick, he remarks at 
the same time that they were ‘‘‘ old instruments of the Popedom to 
no 
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get money.’’ I wish he had added, “ and to save souls.” But he 
fancied he was doing quite enough in showing its authority thro its 
antiquity. It is only what is seasoned that is sure to stand : what 
is unseasoned warps : fire alone can bend it back again, bring its 
edges close together, and make it hold. 

Indulgences, like other necessaries of life, may fall in price, to the 
detriment of the landlord. The Church, however, hath granaries 
under it which never fail. Miracles, under the auspices of the Holy 
Father, may be multiplied to any amount; and the faithful may at 
small cost be fed with salubrious sustenance from the ^ bones of 
saints. Ridicule, always groveling, will never affect with its venom¬ 
ous breath their vivifying influence. And should worldly Wisdom, 
called Philosophy, come forth against them, take them up, turn 
them over and weigh them, pretending to estimate, but resolving 
to depreciate them ; should this same worldly Wisdom lift her 
audacious front and sacrilegious hand, menacing the outermost part 
of the incorruptible Church which enshrines them ; we have lay 
ministers within call, lowly men, pious men, men of pure faith, and 
of life irreproachable, decorous Irishmen, tens of thousands in our 
metropolis, ever ready to maintain peace among men of good-will, at 
the hazard of limb and life, under the ensign of the cross. We know 
their names and habitations, and they know our voice. Devout and 
tractable, these worthy communicants, having each his certificate of 
absolution from every sin, past and future, may be commanded to 
bring back by the ear the sheep that have strayed from our fold. 
Lenity may be promised to the more obedient; they must, however, 
learn that they are ours ; that their secession, or the secession of 
their forefathers, is a grievous and equal crime in them^ whichever 
shall have committed it; that altho justice condemns, yet charity, 
by due atonement, may overlook it. A fugitive slave is not only 
claimed from whomsoever he may have taken refuge with, but also 
bound and scourged. Unconditional obedience, in the performance 
of whatever work his master shall appoint for him, alone can expiate 
his crime. 

Recurring to the point from which I started, I fear your Eminence 
may be perplext (if indeed anything can perplex your sagacity) in the 
choice of distributors of Indulgences and receivers of the money. 
Patronage in this, as in all other employments, is much to be con- 
^ Ist ed. reads : “ the carious bones.” 
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sidered. Having laid before your Eminence the publick papers and 
the debates in Parliament, it is unnecessary for me to mention the 
bishops, deans, and chapters, which have applied to their own uses, 
year after year, large sums devized by benefactors for the mainten¬ 
ance of schools and charities. It was not enough to defraud their 
pious brethren of what they had reluctantly conceded and furtively 
seized back ; they have turned inside-out the pocket of chorister and 
charity-boy. The patrons of these thefts, holding the highest places 
in Parliament, draw the popular attention from them toward what 
they are pleased to call the aggressions of the Papacy. This cry, 
factious and factitious, cannot be long kept up, nor can the capacious 
lawn sleeve conceal or contain the spoil. People will rip it from 
wrist to elbow ere long, and down will drop bag after bag. Mean¬ 
while, might it not be advisable to comfort the said bishops, deans, 
and chapters, offering them a somewhat of indemnity, by the appoint¬ 
ment of them to the partner receivership and restricted sale of 
Indulgences ? We must be watchful: it may be difficult to detect 
them, so expert and practised are they in the commission of frauds 
and purloinings ; but with patience we are sure of it; and what they 
have not already done for the furtherance of our holy religion, they 
wiU do. In the hour of their abasement and contrition we shall be 
ready to receive them into the bosom of the Church. 

Kissing the hem of the purple, I have the honor to be 
Your Eminence’s devoted servant and 

A True Believer. 


LETTER VI 

Impiety upon impiety 1 abomination upon abomination ! When 
I remonstrated against the levity and indecency with which the 
unworthy son of my old friend the squire spoke about the procession 
of our Holy Father toward Naples ; when I lauded the humility of 
his Beatitude in assuming a garb apparently but little suited to the 
king of kings, the only ruler of princes ; when I reminded him that 
our blessed Saviour whom he represents, and whom on that occasion 
he more especially represented, entered Jerusalem on an ass . . . 

Father ! ” said the reprobate, the blessed Lord whom we 
Protestants ^ serve in all humility, and alone, hath been unseated, 
^ 1st ed. reads ; “ protestants.” 
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and his saddle occupied by a sharper in embroidered slippers and a 
8earle:t robe. However, I will freely confess to you his merits as a 
jockey ; he beats the best at Astley’s : he rides not only one ass but 
many : all braying in chorus to a band of wind-instruments. Lately 
I was present when, leaping from one animal to another, he cried 
imperiously to a bedizened groom, in the words of Shakespeare, 

‘ Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.* 

The groom had already made white Surrey so docile, that I saw him 
bend his knee and lay down his head before the stableboy. White 
Surrey is a fine handsome creature, but there are many who doubt 
his blood and dislike his action.’’ 

I stood amazed. He then reverted thus to his Beatitude’s 
procession. 

In the Hejira from Rome the Holy Spirit was less perceptible 
than the Spirit of Hartshorn, administered by the French Am¬ 
bassador ; and the coach (I hear) displayed on the carpet less of 
sanctification than of humifaction.” 

To this indelicate taunt my answer was ready. 

Sir ! what in the Pharmacopoeia is called spirit of hartshorn^ is 
not always, if ever, the eflBiuvium from the genus cervinum^ but is 
extracted by the application of fire from the horn of any animal. In 
the case you have cited we know pretty well whence proceeded both 
the fire and the horn. The liquefaction, superficial and vesicular, 
of his Beatitude, is preserved in phials to cure the diseases of the 
faithful. The fire was extinct before him ; the horn was evanescent; 
the odour was left as a testimony, not unmingled with one more 
salutiferous.” 

He laughed outright in my face. Might it not be well to bring 
attestations to the fact, my Lord Cardinal ? It may be discussed 
in open court, and witnesses may be examined, after due preparation ; 
first of all his Excellency the French Ambassador. The jury will 
never venture to decide against us in any country of true believers. 
In France they will, as they lately did, declare their incompetency. 
If they are adverse and contumacious, then proceedings may be 
instituted against them, as accomplices of criminals who excite to 
discord. Many who were compelled by the laws to swear obedience 
to the Republick have died in prison for uttering the very name. 
Fraternity, brotherly love, to which they also swore, comes under the 
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head of socialism^ which is interdicted. Passages of the ^ Evangile ’ 
are quoted as countenancing it, and supported by the very words of 
our Saviour. Surely it is high time that our blessed Lord Pio Nono 
should lay his interdict on the utterers of such blasphemy. His 
predecessors have turned over a more impressive and less question¬ 
able page, in which our Saviour tells them that he brought not peace, 
but a sword into the world : and where, in their blindness, they would 
read Peace on earthy and good-will to men^ the true reading is. Peace to 
men of good-will; that is, men of good-will toward and those men 
only. This we repeat and inculcate from the altar on the Lord'^s day. 

Eminence ! the infidels are beginning, as you perceive, to mingle 
scoffs with rancour. On my remarking to one of them, a member of 
Parliament, that the jQueen’s ministers had concocted a bill over the 
fire of hell, which they had not the courage to enforce ; that we had 
openly set it at defiance ; that we had broken through and through 
it; that it was a matter of wonder how such feeble swaggerers should 
ever find such stout and consistent supporters in both Houses of 
Parliament; he, who was heartily sick of the Session, and was about 
to start for the moors of Scotland, thus briefly, in a tone of calm 
derision, replied. 

The sportsmen who take so inaccurate an aim ought to bring 
into the field many staunch retrievers.’’^ 

By the levity of this speech. Eminence, I thought he was making 
game of me. But better so than persecute us in the horrible way 
his party are doing, under the vain pretence that we have no right 
to the churches and revenues which our ancestors built and endowed. 
They dare to assert that our ancestors were theirs also ; that they 
descend from an elder brother, who was defrauded and ejected under 
a counterfeit will and testament; that there are proofs of bastardy 
in our progenitor ; that he was driven out of the countries where he 
was best known for manifold acts of profligacy; that he had com¬ 
mitted both murder and incest; that he had received bribes for 
concealing and countenancing in others these enormous crimes; 
finally, that he had been reduced to so low estate that he had 
sold lollipops in the publick street, and advertised them at every 
comer and in every brothel, as the best and safest remedy for 
all diseases. 

Worse, if possible, than this ; they quote a text of Scripture : 

As ye mete it shall be meted unto you. 
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And they tell us it is only fair that we shall enjoy all the privileges 
which the Holy Father grants to the refractory; and no other 
What folly and inconsistency, when the Parliament has conceded, 
long ago, many more and incomparably greater. And now, forsooth 
they set their mastifs at our Shepherd ! and for no better reason 
than because he would whistle the sheep into the ancient fold, mark 
ing them with his raddle, and making them indistinguishable from 
his own. Many of their old rams and bell-wethers have ahead} 
entered, and many ewes and yearlings, have been allured by the bells 
and by the odour to follow. Cantemus ! oremus ! 

Kissing the hem of the purple, I have the honor to be 
Your Eminence^’s devoted servant and 

A True Believer. 


LETTER VII 

Eminence ! I have obeyed your injunctions. No more conversa¬ 
tions or conferences have I held with a creature so insane as to bring 
the naked Evangile up to my very eyes without the authority and the 
glosses of our holy Church. Little better hath it fared with me since 
my repudiation of him, in my zeal to proselytize. Several young 
ladies, it is true, inclined an ear to me, persuaded how convenient, 
in a secular point of view, are confessors. Young unmarried men 
bear more sympathies toward young unmarried women than austere 
and suspicious parents, or maiden aunts or jealous cousins. Knots, 
which the ignorant tie faster by trying to unravel, are easily solved 
by fingers which the chrysm hath lubricated. The confessor takes 
the penitent to his bosom, touches the quick of her heart with fire 
from the altar, wipes away her tears, penetrates to their sources, and 
pours into the fresh wound the sweetest balm. Nothing is hidden 
from him ; her conscience is as open to him as his own ; he looks 
into it from above; another superintending Providence. I have 
been enabled to lead many into the right way, by holding in pro¬ 
spective the sacrament of matrimony. By converting the young 
maiden, we convert by her instrumentality the young man : and 
by converting the young man, we show him wherewithal to smoothen, 
mollify, and overcome, whatever slight spinosities may exist be¬ 
tween them. 

By command of your Eminence I went aboard two of the ships 
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about to set sail from Liverpool to America. Might it not be well 
in the Archbishop, Primate of all Ireland, to issue his orders that 
the same vessel do never take as passagers the true believer and the 
protestant ? Ships are surely the first and foremost of ungodly 
schools. It would be diflicult, nay, it would be impossible, to 
separate the catholick from the heretick throughout a voyage across 
the Atlantick. Friendships might be formed injurious to the faith ; 
and spurious children might, within the year, be the offspring of 
unlawful and unchristian marriages. Portentous clouds like these 
must often have troubled the serenity of your observant mind. My 
exhortations and expostulations, with God'^s grace, have not been 
quite ineffectual. I have succeeded, on many occasions, in dissuad¬ 
ing the true Irishman from intercourse with the false. Unhappily it 
was not always that I found the unquestioning and compliant. The 
master of our steamer was an American. He listened at first with 
great attention to my discourse : he looked sedate, dutiful, and 
reverential: at last said he. 

Master ! how many proselytes have you lugged by the ear into 
your sty within a quarter of a century ? 

After a mild reproof, repressing my indignation, and seeing no 
Irishman or other with a fit instrument of chastisement in his hand, 
I replied : Sir ! our church is pure and undefiled : swine may enter 
it, but they come out lambs. I will venture to assert that, within the 
term you fix, we have in divers countries, and especially in England, 
brought home unto our fold three thousand erring souls.’’ 

Well done, master,” cried he, and I guess you think it a proof 
that your religion flogs all others.” 

It is a proof,” answered I, that others could not resist the 
verities it inculcates.” 

What the verities are,” said he, I am quite at a loss to find 
out: but you have stowed such a cargo of rotten lies into the hold, 
that I doubt they will ferment and blow up your ship. Pictures 
bleeding and rolling their eyes ; wenches with wonderful figures 
imprest upon their stomachs and their linen ! My eyes ! Our 
ladies in trousers are nothing to this. Well, but as the song says : 

* Parson, leave the girls alone,* 

and come straightway to the multiplication-table. Three thousand ; 
aye ? That is the figure, airCUit f Proof of truth ; airCt-ii f Joe 
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Smith then beats you hollow. Joe, without casting his beagles off 
through every bush and wild country in Europe, has converted in 
the same time three hundred thousand to his true faith. He has 
founded and filled a State : he has priests, if not as plentiful, as stout 
and resolute as yours, and confessors who perform as many daily 
miracles in curing deafness among the female penitents. 

Your Eminence charged me to report verbatim and seriatim my 
experiences. These Mormons are supplanting us. 

Kissing the hem of the purple, I have the honor to be 
Your Eminence’s devoted servant and 

A True Believer. 


LETTER VIII 

My Lord Cardinal! In the last missive which I had the honor 
of addressing to your Eminence, I mentioned (altho ^ I expressed it 
inadequately) how confounded I was at the rudeness, how shocked at 
the impiety, of that American captain, who pretended to demon¬ 
strate, not logically, but arithmetically, a power displayed by an 
itinerant preacher in his country, superior to any exerted in Europe 
by the Holiness of our Lord ! He calculated the number of con¬ 
versions ; and according to his summary, the converts of Joe Smith 
within an equal period were tenfold more numerous, under the 
guidance to Satan, than the converts to Pio Nono under the im¬ 
mediate inspiration of the adorable Virgin! The blasphemous 
vagabond, who preached little but temperance and industry, was 
ultimately led by the devil into the wilderness, where he died, as he 
deserved, by an untimely and a violent death. It is only to be 
regretted that the execution was performed by a mob : but in that 
benighted hemisphere, although the better part, the southern, is 
pure and catholick, there is no Holy OflSce of Inquisition, no prudent, 
beneficent, overruling Sovran, as those in Naples and even in Prussia. 

Eminence I the Americans have wide mouths, made expressly for 
grinning; otherwise I would have remarked to my scoffer that the 
visible interposition of Angels guarded the Beatitude of our Lord, 
from the moment when he mounted the coachstep, until that happier 
moment when he raised from the earth his dutiful son, monarch of 
the Two Sicilies. Nothing worse attended his course than a slight 
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oscillation of the bowels, which, together with its consequences, 
from zenith to nadir, had subsided ere he knelt on the velvet cushion 
in his oratory. 

Following the counsels and ordinances of your Eminence, I have 
abstained from a second encounter with the sly and insidious ques¬ 
tioners of the Trans-Atlantic ^ race. Whatever poor abilities your 
Eminence is graciously pleased to assign unto me, have been strenu¬ 
ously, however unsuccessfully, exerted. For my next disputant I 
selected a grave elderly man, apparently of courteous manners and 
a contemplative physiognomy. I began as usual with professing how 
open I was to conviction, how desirous to be set right when I was 
wrong, and how anxious to remove any painful and dangerous doubt, 
not only from my own mind, but also and equally from the mind of 
others. He bowed and said he was quite sure of it. Could I believe 
him ? Did he believe me ? Why did I ask myself either of these 
two questions ? I waved them off, easily as the mesmerist waves off 
sleep from the brow of the mesmerised. Heaven I thought had 
opened to me. I had only to walk before my sheep and he would 
follow me into our fold. Alas ! the Devil in all his wiliness and 
might stood invisible between us. 

I began by demonstrating how near was the Anglican Church to 
the Roman; and what multitudes of holy men had walked across 
without perceiving it, and were almost in, when, being jeered by the 
populace round them, they grew resolute, swore they had their wits 
about them more than ever, and went thro the open door. He 
listened attentively, and said, I know several of these gentlemen 
in high collars, stiff cravats, and green spectacles ; we have only to 
laugh at them, and they will do anything to show their contempt for 
us, and how immeasurably they themselves are above the reach of it. 
When I was younger, I do verily believe I should have experienced 
a touch of pleasure and pride in making a convert or comforting a 
penitent, or catching the skirts of a waverer.'^'* I started ; but when 
I saw he was serious and shook his head, I encouraged him by the 
assurance that it must be late in life, very late indeed, when we 
should despair of our ability, or our call, to perform one or other of 
things so desirable. Again he shook his head, and acknowledged 
that he wanted both energy and faith for the performance. 

Take courage, sir,*’*’ said I. Let there be the will, and there 
^ 1st ed. reads : “ Trans-Atlantick.** 
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soon comes the vocation. Faith ? want faith ? Behold our glorious 
convert, Doctor Newman ! Has he not had the courage to declare 
that nobody in his senses can doubt for a moment the Blessed Virgin’s 
house having been carried by angels through the air, over seas and 
ilands, over cities and over mountain-tops, and deposited at Loreto r 
Has he not had the truly Catholick spirit to avow his unqualifieci 
belief,^ that a blessed saint was safely carried on his cloak over thi* 
immensity of tempestuous waves; and to protest that this miracle, 
and every other acknowledged by Holy Church, is quite as credible, 
quite as much an article of faith, as any worked by our Saviour in the 
presence of the apostles and of thousands round about ? The 
learned and logical doctor has enforced on the conscience of every 
true believer, that the miracles performed under the Popes are 
exactly of the same quality and importance as those performed in tlie 
presence and recorded by the testimony of the apostles ; and he 
would treat with utter contempt the captious quibbler, who should 
venture to ask him whether the necessity was as urgent, the utility 
as great, and the testimony as credible: who should remark that 
Christ and his apostles worked their miracles for the conversion of 
unbelievers ; and that the Papal saints and Papal angels, in hours of 
idleness, played at these with handkerchefs, cloaks, rings, necklaces, 
&c., among good simple people who believed already in everything 
that was told them. Yet Dr. Newman is, with the sole exception of 
Mr. Kenelm Digby,* the most learned and the most dexterous 
theologian within the pale of the Roman Catholick Church.” 

He smiled for the first time bitterly. ‘‘‘’We know,” said he, that 
Christ and his apostles gained only scorn, scourges, imprisonment, 
and death. We know that the impudent knaves who took their 
places, when they were safer, forged wills and other documents in 
order to retain them. We know that the professors of poverty were 
the amassers of wealth ; that they were receivers of stolen goods and 
confederates of robbers. We know that every crime had its stated 
price ; that the price of a crime was to be paid down on the nail; 
that the price of virtue was to be paid at a distant day, and in another 
world. After all, the main question is about the possession of wealth 
and distribution of power. You cry out before you are hurt, well 
knowing that you never will be, unless you try your hand at the 

^ Ist ed. reads : *' belief that.** 

* Author of the Affes of Faith, —W. S. L. 
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temporalities. The Act of Parliament which raises so much clamour 
among you is waste paper; and the minister who framed its pre¬ 
amble showed exactly what he meant by it, when he addressed it in 
a letter to the richest of the bishops. They all took the alarm : the 
people laughed ; seeing the little old woman throw up her rod so high 
that it caught on a nail, and she could not reach it if she would. She 
only scowls, as becomes her station : unless she did, the guardians 
would turn her out for remissness, difficult as they know it is to find 
another such old woman to fill her place. Religion has nothing to do 
in the business, and Reason but little. Reason has a weaker 
dominion in this world, and fewer subjects than Interest has.*’*’ 

But we are poor,‘*'‘ said I. ‘‘‘ Involuntarilyretorted he. ‘‘‘If 
you catch at a feather on the surface of the stream, you would 
swallow a worm at the bottom. You seize titles with avidity, and 
throw off yarn stockings for silk. Nevertheless you would order all 
other men to be abstinent where the appetite is more natural. 
Possibly some of them have as strong an appetite on the Friday as 
on the Thursday, and think it little sin or shame to give a rasher of 
bacon a practical preference over a red herring. Possibly they may 
have heard, what I know to be a fact, that certain heads of families 
take out a yearly license for themselves and children to eat butcher'^s 
meat in Lent, while they who need it more, being more laborious, 
must not have their cutlet; for if by hard work they can gain enough 
to pay the butcher, there is not enough left to pay the Pope. Pos¬ 
sibly if they knew the legend of Arion, they deemed it less miraculous 
that he should be carried on the back of a dolphin thro the sea, than 
that a gouty old marquis should be carried up to heaven on the 
shoulder of a codfish, or between a lobster'^s claws. Possibly the hale 
young countryman, altho he is tormented by no wild desire to be 
united in the bonds of holy matrimony to a venerable aunt; altho 
he sees many a pretty girl of whom he oftener thinks than of his 
niece; altho hie appetite never was keen after the de resistance 
in the elderly lady, and he thought it discreet to abstain from the 
fricandeau in the niece, yet he wondered on what principle of thera¬ 
peutics God’s carver sent either of them to the plethorick. Possibly 
he fancied that being invited to the Lord’s table, no waiter should 
come at the close of the entertainment with a long account in his 
hand, collaring him and cursing him, and turning Ifim out of doors, 
unless he discharged it to a farthing; and looking at last very grim 
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and ferocious, unless a gratuity be offered him for the trouble he had 
taken in collaring and cursing.’** 

After this rambling and inconclusive aggression, Sir,” said I. 
indignantly, this may be wit for aught I know to the contrary, but 
wit on these occasions is out of place.” He answered complacently. 

Whether it is wit or not, I am quite as much at a loss to determine* 
as you are. But every man who possesses it, together with a range' 
of reading and an independence of spirit, will contribute from these* 
various stores to keep in order the importunate and insolent block 
aders of every dining-room and bed-room. Their tracts will ulti 
mately lead round to tracts quite opposite ; the tracts of Diderot, of 
D’Alembert, of Voltaire, and other infidels, much better-tempere<l 
and much pleasanter associates, with greatly more of the philosopher 
in them, and not greatly less of the Christian.” 

I was indignant and horrified at the mention of these names : and 
I exclaimed, Would you countenance the introduction of such 
poison ? ” To which he replied evasively, ‘‘‘‘ There are certain poisons 
which not only are antidotes to other poisons, but which in moderate 
quantities are the only remedies in chronick diseases.” I heard, or 
fancied I heard in him, a few slender and tinkling cachinnations, not 
unlike the sound of small coin when the money-box is shaken round 
in our churches, and when, as is too often the case, there is little of 
it within. I asked him, boldly and confidently, whether he would 
compare such tawdry and trivial authors to Dr. Newman, asserting 
that his writings are not only most pious but most logical, and that 
no other man could have written the very worst of them. 

I believe it,” said he, but there are many who could have 
written the very best, if their minds had been contracted and bent 
down to it. We will, however, cease to discuss his merits as philo¬ 
sopher or logician; between which two characters the difference 
often is extremely wide: a living tree, with myriad lives about it, 
is hardly more dissimilar to a butcher’s block. Always must the 
philosopher have recourse to logick ; rarely does the logician lift up 
his head high enough to discern the features of philosophy. Inquir¬ 
ing and acute and conscientious men, deep logicians too, namely 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, Saint Bernard, and Peter Abeillard, had one 
single point before them ; at which point they all aimed ; and they 
all missed it. Have you never stood before your mirrour ^ in the 
^ So in 1st and 2nd eds. 
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moming, with your tweezers between thumb and forefinger, trying 
over and over again to seize the crooked hair that tickled your nostril, 
and turning the instrument here and there, more widely away at 
almost every attempt. Thus is it with the theologian; and thus 
will it ever be until he looks up to God alone, and ceases his quest 
after a crooked hair in a deceptive mirrour. We do not want unity 
of faith so much as unity of feeling; we want mutual confidence, 
mutual concession, a lively trust in one common Father, a certainty 
that it was His voice, and not a feigned one, which said, ‘ Love one 
another.^ If He commanded the obedient to punish the disobedient, 
let them read the commission before they open the assize.**’ 

Eminence ! the man’s wit was bad, his commentary worse : and 
see how he takes God’s name in vain ! 

Kissing the hem of the purple, I have the honor to be 
Your Eminence’s devoted servant and 

A True Believer. 


LETTER IX 

My Lord Cardinal! whilst I was walking from Golden Square 
toward the Paddington Station, intent on the counsel your Eminence 
had just vouchsafed me, whom of all others in the world should I 
happen to meet, but the very gentleman who had been so recently 
the subject of our conversation 1 The more resentment I felt, the 
more courtesy I resolved to show toward him. Accordingly I bowed 
and smiled ; altho at smiling I believe I hesitated. He accosted me 
\vith his natural frank politeness. The keenest rapiers have velvet- 
lined sheaths. Immediately, on accepting my hand, he expressed 
a hope that he had avoided all commission of offence at our last 
meeting. 

Quite the contrary of offence, sir,” I replied ; you afforded 
me only cause for reflection and self-examination, after what was to 
me a most delightful and most instructive conference.” Upon 
which, he declared that it had always been his habitude and deter¬ 
mination to avoid theological questions, partly from disposition and 
temperament, partly from utter incapacity to manage such weighty 
weapons. I now began to entertain hopes of him, feeling my 
confidence increase in proportion as his abated. 

Unanimity,” said I, my dear sir, little as you appear to value 
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it, is everywhere desirable ; desirable where two are met, where 
twenty are met, in our own household, and in the household of God. 
Discussion too frequently terminates in discord, conference in con 
troversy, and pertinacity in conflict. A silken thread separates th< 
two main regions of this empire : there is a hand which can untie th« 
knot and let it down between them.‘‘'* He bowed, and as I thought, 
assented. With the gentlest smile, and in the calmest voice possible, 
he thus replied, Reverend sir! there is nothing truer, nothing 
more judicious, than your statement. Unhappily the hand whicli 
can untie the knot is tying it harder just at present. Silken it may 
be, but men may be hanged in silk. The marks of the thread, which 
was tied about our necks by dry nurses in our infancy, stil remain 
there. The older dry nurses were discarded for fresher, who, to keep 
us asleep in the night, have had recourse to your prescriptions, and 
we only at tliis late hour are awakening from the effects of the 
narcotic. I will forbear to argue ^vith a gentleman so much more 
learned and experienced than myself; but permit me, reverend 
sir, for my instruction and edification, to venture on a few 
questions. 

How happens it that Ireland is immersed in ignorance and 
barbarism, while Scotland is civilized and well-informed ? In each 
country the clergy have been, as was convenient and proper, the 
instructors. Every sect in that nation hath been sedulous in sowing 
the seeds of knowledge, and anxious that every man should be able 
to show his reasons for his faith. This by the priest in Ireland is 
witholden and forbidden.*” 

Do you think, sir,**** said I, that all the contents of the Bible, 
to which I perceive you maliciously allude, ought to be placed 
indiscriminately in the hands of the ignorant ? 

My dear sir,” interrupted he, ‘‘ whose fault is it that they are 
so ignorant ? whose fault, if the bread of life, which you are com¬ 
manded by the Founder of our religion to administer to the faithful, 
is rendered so unsuitable to their stomachs ? Any one Gospel out of 
the four (prove only its authenticity) is quite sufficient; give me 
Mark'*s in preference; one single prayer is the only one that has 
been taught and commanded by divine authority; others may be 
needful to the reverent dealers in them, and are very showy in the 
clerical shop-window. Rising from my knees after praying for my 
enemies, I should tremble and shudder at responding to certain 
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psalms of King David, in which he calls upon God for vengeance. I 
agree with you that better examples of sanctitude might be pro¬ 
pounded to the people ; that these compositions are more fitted to 
the library-shelf than to the pulpit; and even on the library-shelf I 
would draw a green curtain before them. The puritans made the 
Bible unwholesome by the sourness of the leaven they kneaded into 
it; the papists froth it over with fine sugar like a bride-cake, trim 
it with pretty flowers and glistening, fresh, and infantine figures, lay 
it under the pillow, and dream upon it. The Holy Scriptures, in fact, 
are our title-deeds to an estate which no church hath a right to put 
into chancery. They require but few witnesses and little wax. 
People use no darkened glasses when there is no eclipse. Vigilant 
to an excess, you will not allow a gentleman to look out of his own 
window, lest he should see too far beyond the chappel. When we 
would express the vilest cowardice, we say of a person, and believe 
all the while that we exaggerate, he dares not call his soul his own : 
under your regimen the bravest man would never venture to assert 
his property in it; his soul is yours, yours entirely and exclusively. 
You can confine it for ever, you can torture it, you can enchain it in 
utter darkness, you can hold it fast or loose, as revenge or whim, as 
humiliation or money, may influence you. There have been learned 
and inquisitive men who traced your ceremonies and your patron 
saints up among the ruins and rubbish of paganism. There have 
been dignitaries of the highest order, in the halls of the Vatican and 
under the dome of Saint Peter’s, who never in their hearts preferred 
a prying and prowling superstition to one of equally easy virtue, but 
more general, generous, and gracious : equally meretricious but less 
mercenary. Few of us like better a night-hawk than an eagle; a 
bold swooping vulture than an ostrich with its high stride and stately 
plume. Let us descend from ancient Rome to modem. At the 
present time you are exercising a more stringent authority than ever 
was permitted to you, in England or Ireland, when all were papists, 
and when our kings were not sovrans but slaves. Thirty years ago 
the priest in Ireland was not admitted to the gentleman’s table. 
If he ventured to interfere with the household he was ordered im¬ 
peratively and sternly to mind his own business. At present a posse 
of them assembles in the market-place or town-hall, and denounces 
any gentleman as untrue to his country who chooses his own repre¬ 
sentative in parliament preferably to theirs. They tread the laws 
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underfoot, and call it passive resistance; they disobey the magis> 
trate, they challenge the police, they defy the army ; but then, ever 
loyal subjects ! they protect the crown ! yea, forsooth they do 
indeed protect it: by putting the mitre over it! Remonstrate, and 
bludgeons answer; beat down the bludgeon, and then comes the 
bullet. In what other country, in what other times, would this 
rebellious spirit, this open and raging insurrection, be tolerated ? 
Your priests have re-established the papal power throughout the 
continent, excepting the brave, the moral, the thoughtful, the dutiful, 
the industrious nations of the north. Compare the fruits of your 
system with theirs; compare Ireland with Holland, with Westphalia, 
with Denmark, with Sweden, with Norway. The sands of Holland, 
the swamps of Westphalia, the alluvial banks of Denmark, the 
mountain-ridges of Sweden, the rocks, the forests, and the fiords of 
Norway, are alive with industry and enterprise. Ireland, which 
contains at least two-thirds of as much improvable and cultivable 
land as Great Britain, better fisheries, harbours more numerous and 
more adapted to commerce, is involved in sloth, immerst in ignor¬ 
ance, and shaken up from its dark profundity to fret and foam in 
wild agitation amidst unprofitable wrath.’’’ 

Eminence ! he had now said quite enough ; and what is remark¬ 
able, much of it is true. I could only ask him whether all the evils 
of Ireland, if indeed any part of them, can fairly be attributed to our 
priesthood ; and whether the richness of the soil is not in itself a 
temptation to idleness. Certainly the reverse,” said he. The 
Moors in Spain were industrious : priests, and kings under priestly 
rowels, drove them out. Not only had they richness of soil but 
softness of climate ; yet even modern cultivation in England itself, 
with every invention of science, every expenditure of wealth, scarcely 
rivals theirs. Look at the Spaniards who supplanted them ; hardly 
one inch in mental stature above the oxen they drive afield. The 
chief advantage they possess over the brutes, is that they, having 
hands, can scratch their backs and breasts more conveniently. And 
now look further eastward, look toward a nation ruled by you and 
your Bourbons. In those once happy lands the Syrens and Calypso, 
Ulysses and Telemachus, were no fables, but lessons only. Musick 
and grace accompanied domestic oflfices. Innocence more confident 
than strength, more royal than royalty, held forth her hand to the 
stranger at the fountain. The garden bore fruit for all; and every- 
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where was the garden. Parental and filial love thriUed gently and 
genially thro the human breast; and every breast was human. 
Patriarcal and heroick ages were succeeded by others in which the 
intellect was more cultivated, the heart not less. Ascetics who pick 
up only the husks of philosophy and make wry faces over them, moan 
at the mention of those noble cities which swelled into ripeness here. 
Sybaris had her luxuries ; those luxuries were from the harvest of 
prosperity ; and did prosperity ever rise but out of industry and 
exertion ? Probably so fiourishing a city was much maligned by the 
ignorant and the indolent. What would they say then against 
Croton ? The same government, the same arts and sciences, the 
same prosperity, were Croton’s ; and yet she produced her Milo. 
Fools as we are, and as those before us have been and have made us, 
do we believe that she never produced much better men, and even 
much braver, than he ? What cities, from Sybaris to Tarentura, and 
on every side around, once covered that Southern Italy which is 
covered now with brambles. What gymnasia, what groves and 
porticoes, were open here ! what numerous disciples of Pythagoras 
and of Plato saluted one another in amity and concord, where the 
buffalo now raises his head above the mud, and looks in his sullenness 
like another Bourbon.” 

My patience, as the Italians say, escaped me ; but, resolving to 
turn aside the discourse from what is so venerable and august, I said. 
You have been in Italy, sir, no doubt, and perhaps have visited 
the countries you describe.” He answered that he had seen little of 
them beyond Paestura, a fair specimen of the rest. But I enjoyed 
the honor,” he added, of a daily conversation with the virtuous and 
truly noble archbishop of Tarento, then resident in Naples, and I 
was so imprudent as to decline his offer of an introduction by letters 
to several ancient barons of the realm, who pass their lives, more 
independently than princes, on their hereditary estates in those 
provinces. If taken by brigands, the captain would only have con¬ 
ducted me to the place of my destination. Of this I was confident; 
but I chose in preference the conversation of his Grace and the 
caresses of his two amiable white cats.” 

Specimens of his levity he had given me abundantly, yet I was 
ill-prepared for this, and I do believe I ejaculated in my astonish¬ 
ment, Cats and Archbishops ! After a pause I said to him, Surely, 
sir, you who have evidently spent some time in Naples and its vicinity, 
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must have seen very different things from interminable wastes and 
deserts/’ 

Yes, reverend sir,” he answered, I have sailed by the Hands 
of Ischia and Procida, where the king of the two Sicilies holds in 
narrow, dark, pestilential dungeons the citizen who trusted and 
obeyed him, the soldier, the jurist, the judge, the minister of state. 

I have debarked on Nisida, contemplative and alone, permitting my 
memory to wander after Brutus, once residing there, a little while 
before he left Italy for ever. What a change of men and things ! 
Believe me, sir, the change is not the last. Vesuvius was quiescent 
for long long ages : but heaven frowned ; and earth trembled to the 
center. My spirit cried within me, ^Are these lovely scenes to be 
corroded by despotism and choaked by superstition f O Lucullus! 
O Scipio! O tender and brave Cornelia ! O generous youths whom she 
presses to her bosom^ shall ye have lived and died in vain f ’ ” 

I drew back involuntarily, not without trepidation. Surely here 
was insanity. Whether men ever do say such things to themselves 
I know not; if they do, I fervently hope they never will again to me. 
Providentially we were going on the road which leads toward Han- 
well . After a time he appeared in some measure, altho but imperfectly, 
to recover. For my own sake, as well as for his own, I attempted 
to moderate and compose his phrenzy; but, on my offering him the 
consolations of our pure and infallible religion, it broke forth again, 
tho somewhat less violently, at least in elocution. If my heart 
seemed afflicted,” said he, it was not at these vicissitudes on the 
face of nature, in regions where nature is fairest, since all earthly 
things must change, but it was that vulgar and venal superstitions 
have crept over superstitions more elevated and august. If man 
must have them, and it seems he must, let them not be forced upon 
him. If he must walk in the dark and must fear it, try to diminish 
his fear by walking at his side and investigating its causes, and never 
take advantage of it to ransack his closet and to peep into his 
daughter’s bed. Glorious is it now, it seems, to be submiss and 
abject, dangerous to be upright and erect; to mount the tribunal is 
to mount the scaffold; to live a citizen is to die a traitor. How 
happens it, reverend sir, that wherever Popery hath long prevailed, 
despotic government not only hath extinguisht the vitality, but hath 
suppressed the very form of freedom ? Witness the Aragon of 
former days, witness the France of ours. The time is approaching, 
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I suspect, when some dreadful example will arouse to simultaneous 
exertion the dark inert masses of mankind ; when some high throne 
will suddenly crack and tumble, some usurper, some perjurer, be 
crushed under it. Then fall others, many, all. No man should take 
justice into his own hands, it is said : let it also be said, no man 
should take injustice into them. Some men are above law, but none 
is above justice. Like the lightning which oftentimes comes from 
the heavens in the stillest weather, she strikes by day and by night. 
Her blow is sudden, certain, unforeseen, irresistible, irremediable. 
He who punishes unjustly is punisht justly ; he who treads down the 
laws hath no right to complain that a nation acts against him 
without them. When the people is tongue-tied, God speaks. At 
one blast of his trumpet falls the axe, and the head that smote the 
heavens smites the dust.’** 

I lookt up aghast to the face of my interlocutor ; I observed what 
I had less observed before, that he was old, that he was pale ; yet he 
carried his grey brow loftily, and his strides were so rapid that I could 
hardly keep pace with him. I was not sorry when he paused to take 
breath, apparently exhausted. Such I presume must always be the 
case, when a legion or demi-brigade of devils hath taken flight from 
the body, and before the sinciput, the occiput, the diaphragm, and 
the abdomen, can be sprinkled with holy water. 

Kissing the hem of the purple, I have the honor to be 
Your Eminence’s devoted servant and 

A Teue Believer. 


LETTER X 

My Lord Cardinal! To atone for my future sins (all my past 
having been satisfactorily settled for) it hath pleased the blessed 
Hierarchy above to deliver me once more into the hands of my 
implacable tormentor. Perhaps I was not wholly ineffective in my 
last conference. But human hopes are checkered ; and the brightest 
morning in our variable climate is often the harbinger of a gloomy 
day. 

Wishing to supply a few of our Irish representatives with argu¬ 
ments, and words to support them, and having accomplished that 
mission, I strolled over Westminster-bridge, and rested at the 
southern end to gaze down on the new Houses of Parliament. A 
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gentleman came near me for the advantage of the view, and placed 
his elbows on the parapet. 

We are admiring in common, sir, the beauty of the edifice,'' 
said I. He looked at me suspiciously, and somewhat coldly, as 
Englishmen always do look when an equal first accosts them, different 
as their manner is toward a superior or inferior. He started a litth 
at the voice, turned suddenly, and, recognising me after a moment, 
replied that it was an elaborate work of much beauty, but that he 
should have been better pleased with it if it had been built over the 
bridge instead of under. He added that he understood it was too 
small for the members ; that even the Irish could not make them 
selves heard in it; that the architect in a pure spirit of humanity 
had contracted its dimensions, because one of them had declareci 
that, under the wrongs his country was suffering, if he could not 
redress them, he would die upon the floor. Hearing this commina 
tion the architect was resolved to counteract the completion of such 
a suicide, and that if he died upon the floor it should not be at full 
length, but a good half of him on the knee or shoulder of the member 
next to him. The same clever architect made nitches, for the 
reception of barons in their armour, so narrow that if they had 
entered in woolen waistcoats they must have shuffled them off as 
they could ; and so low that their helmets were to be knocked down 
over their noses. In his Reform Clubroom^ the tubes for warming it 
were conducted along the icehouse.*’’’ 

Vexed as I was about our member on the floor, I smiled at this ; 
and telling him that having travelled much abroad, I was deeply 
interested in any sensible man‘’s remarks on architecture ; I should 
be gratified by his upon the Abbey. He said he was walking that 
way. Before we came to it, he looked to the left, and requested me 
to give him my opinion of the masonry (architecture he declared he 
would never call it) stuck against Westminster Hall. I told him that 
I had visited the best part of Europe, but had found in no country 
any buildings so disgraceful as those erected in England during the 
reign of George the Third ; and those erected since showed but small 
improvement. He assented ; arid then he asked me what I thought 
of Canning's statue. I praised in some measure its execution. 

Not amiss," said he, but the site would be more proper in 
Liverpool or Oxford : he represented the one city, and gained a prize 
for latin poetry in the other. In parliament he failed as signally; 
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he tried both parties ; both discarded him; and, what is unex¬ 
ampled, not even in the cabinet could he retain one single adherent. 
Better had he continued to dabble among the sunny shallows and 
crisp ripples of literature. On this pedestal should be erected the 
statue of an incomparably great man, to whose sagacity in juris¬ 
prudence we owe every reform which, reluctantly and by driblets, 
hath been since introduced into our laws : I pronounce the name of 
Bentham I Had his advice to the French Directory been taken, they 
would have released their colonies, and an army of forty thousand 
men, sent into Saint Domingo soon after by Bonaparte, had been 
saved : it was the second instalment of the nine hundred thousand 
French carcases on which he built his throne. Equally reckless, and 
without any sense of glory true or false, our minister of the colonies 
is devoting his quota to perdition, instead of profiting by the experi¬ 
ence of others, or of reading a little book which at the present hour 
should be the Encheiridion of all Statesmen.**’ 

On my remarking that Bentham inhabited the house of Milton, 
Yes, sir,” answered he, and inherited Milton’s spirit; not indeed 
of poetry, but of argumentation and of truth.” I assented to the 
commendations of these two patriots, as far as a catholick could in 
conscience do it. My road, your Eminence knows, lay toward 
Belgrave-square ; his also was somewhere in that quarter. When 
we had reached the upper part of the new street leading to Pimlico, 
near the palace, he stood still. If they continue to make improve¬ 
ments,” said he, let us hope they will give Englishmen a view of 
Nelson’s column, direct from the center of this building ; it may be 
done by the demolition of fewer than twenty houses. The com¬ 
paratively poor municipality of Paris is opening her streets at four¬ 
fold the expenditure ; we remove that only which is ornamental. 
Paxton’s grand edifice, built for national and more than national 
use, is about to be removed. Gladly would I see it, not filled nor 
half-filled, but decorated, with long avenues and wide transepts of 
exotic trees, principally the citron in its varieties. Tropical plants 
I would exclude ; the temperature should be no higher than our 
rooms in winter; without which precaution the place, instead of 
health and recreation, would induce debility and disease. The 
plants should be contained in no such wooden tubs and troughs as 
disfigure our conservatories, but in richly ornamented vases of terra 
cotta: I had several such in Tuscany four and five feet in diameter : 
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they were believed to be above two centuries old. Admit no beds, 
no borders ; but statues and busts of historians, of moralists, of 
philosophers, of poets, and of those writers who blend by their geniu> 
all these characters in one. The novelists Little Nell should enter 
her Elysium amid these fragrant shades : the hearts of many wearv 
and sore-laden should be comforted and invigorated by Household 
Words, No theologian here, no preacher, no orator, no debater, n<» 
potentate, no captain ; not a Nelson, not a Sidney Smith, not even 
men who united with equal skill and courage the calmer and purei 
graces of humanity, such as a Blake, a Collingwood, and a Pellew. 
since these might humiliate the stranger; for these there are, or 
ought to be, fit places. Ranges of them should extend throughout 
Saint PauPs and Westminster Abbey. The saviours of their country 
would prepare the heart for that thanksgiving which the devout 
are called together in those places to offer up to the common Saviour 
of mankind.*’’ 

I crossed myself when, heretick and infidel as he was, he talked 
so like a Christian. Sir,” said I, we agree on almost every point, 
especially on patriotism.” Then I began to magnify those of our 
true religion who attained their scope by incessant agitation. He 
stopt me, and replied with emphasis, Reverend sir ! the word is 
odious, and formerly was disgraceful. Truly in Ireland the expres¬ 
sion of mmister meeting is not quite inapplicable ; but it was intended 
by the agitators to convey a very different signification. Multitude 
is not magnitude ; agitation is not strength : on the contrary, the 
strong are confident and quiet.” I ventured to remark that 
O’Connell was true to his country and his religion. To which he 
replied, that a man may be zealous for both ; that zeal, however, 
is not always truth, but is often found in those to whom truth is a 
matter of indifference.” I then submitted to his calm consideration 
whether the zeal of the catholicks could possibly have aught but 
truth for its foundation, since it had resisted, so successfully, such 
oppression. Sir,” said he, the catholicks in this country began 
with stabbing and burning their fellow subjects. Now stabbing and 
burning are thought by some people not only to be extremely in¬ 
commodious, but also grave misdemeanours ; and the stabbers and 
burners ere long were kicked and cuflFed, and sometimes hanged, 
accordingly.” In my indignation I avowed myself an obedient son 
of the Church, ready to lay down my life for her, and resolved to 
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propagate all her verities in every part of these dominions. Rev¬ 
erend sir,*'*’ said he smiling, you may propagate all her verities with 
small expenditure from the seed-bag. What is sound and weighty 
lies at the bottom, and you are loth to put your arm into it so deeply. 
It would be better for yourselves and for the community, if you looked 
down more attentively into your own breasts, and less inquisitively 
into the concerns of your neighbour. Under the plea of solicitude 
for his salvation, are you quite certain that there is nowhere hidden 
about you a lurking and intemperate desire of predominant auth¬ 
ority ? In putting on the armour of righteousness for your tourney, 
a little crevice is sometimes discovered in the links of the mail, thro 
which the silken wadding of vanity is apparent. Perhaps, altho you 
are commanded to put on the armour of righteousness, you, according 
to your version or any other, are not commanded to sleep on it, or 
to wear it every day. Freely do I confess to you, reverend sir, that I 
care very little about any crack in your corslet; and I assure you I 
never will take advantage of it to aim a thrust of my lance at the 
place : all I desire of you is the tranquillity of the realm. This, we 
protestants, and many catholicks, not only in England but also in 
Ireland, are firmly persuaded is mainly to be accomplished, and most 
permanently secured, by drawing closer the bonds of concord in the 
young. The Scotch and the Welsh live under the same laws and 
obey the same stranger. The Celts of Cornwall and the Celts of 
Connaught differ in this only ; that the former are obedient to the 
laws of their own prince, the latter to a prince in another and distant 
land—the real stranger. We inhabitants of Great Britain spring 
from various nations, and among us are various religions. Is it not 
a remarkable fact that the communicants of all these various religions 
should live together in amity ; with one sole exception ? In France, 
which you call a catholick and free country, it is punishable by law 
to excite hatred among the citizens. Your representatives in parlia¬ 
ment, your delegates to Dublin, your bishops, your primate, would 
incur this penalty in that exemplarily catholick and superlatively 
free country. Incendiarism of a cottage is a capital crime ; is the 
incendiarism of a kingdom a lighter ? Disunion is preached openly, 
and authoritatively enforced. The most reverend Doctor Cullen, 
primate of all Ireland, denounces his subordinate bishop, Doctor 
Murray, for having sent untimely to hell in his zeal as many souls as 
Achilles did in his anger. How happens it that two hairs taken from 
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above the same rib of the same goat are so dissimilar ? Infallibility 
can communicate itself, having infinite power from above, and 
immediate intercourse with God ; therefor it never can be mistaken 
in its chosen vessels. Now Doctors Murray, Crolly, and Doyle, are 
desirous that children in Ireland should not be greatly more ignorant 
than children in New Zealand ; and they perceive no reason why 
brotherly love and mutual good oflSces should be discountenanced 
in the national schools. The primate of all Ireland, the most 
reverend Doctor Cullen, sees distinctly why those who are now 
separate should be separate for ever. A century ago there was in¬ 
difference to religion, especially to Popery, in almost every part ot 
Europe : aged people were then living more accordantly with the 
spirit of Christianity. Virtuous, religious, zealous men presently 
arose ; and, as they walked along, the hamlet, the city, the field, the 
forest, rang with hymns to the Saviour. Men at that time almost as 
lawless as the Irish, flocked around Whitfield and Wesley. Their 
hearts were touched ; their consciences were shaken by the divine 
force of the Gospel, and sifted thoroughly by their own unsparing 
grasp ; contention ceased among them; labour was redoubled, 
inebriating draughts were diminished, that their wives and children 
might come in a decent apparel before their venerable pastor. This 
enthusiasm, like all other enthusiasm, subsided ; but not suddenly, 
nor soon. Meanwhile the rector and vicar, by slow degrees, stretched 
out their legs, yawned, groaned, and weighed up their bodies, a few 
hours after dinner, de profwidis of the cushion on the arm-chair. 
Presently the poorer of the parishioners shared their attention (if 
not quite impartially) with poney and pointer. Once aroused from 
their torpidity they grow restless ; they quarrel about baptism, 
prevenient grace, apostolical succession, white and black drapery; 
they discuss whether a table shall be called table or aftar, whether 
candles shall be lighted on it at noonday, or whether candlesticks 
with clear and tall white candles in them are not all-sufficient; 
lastly, whether flowers, natural or artificial, and in what quantity, 
shall, as is quite the fashion at well-ordered dioceses, be set upon 
table, or (if altar) upon altar. Amidst this butlery and housewifery 
there peers thro the doorway a certain tall shadow, pale, tepid with 
holy dew and radiant with seraphical delight.” 

Sir,” I said, I do not understand you. In many places the 
rector and vicar are in doctrine essentially ours ; so are the bishops ; 
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they wait only for the development; when our parliament has in¬ 
demnified them, it is complete. The way was prepared for us by hot 
fanaticks : they cleared the forest for our cultivation. We come 
late into the field, but we are come, and are at work.**’ He smiled and 
replied, Yes indeed, sir, the papist comes somewhat late into the 
field and when the birds are grown wilder ; yet he contrives to drag 
his net over a stray covey here and there; and, feeling the breast 
of a tender young bird, he pouches it.'*'* 

Eminence ! at this ribaldry, I could forbear no longer : it was 
too—what shall I call it ?—provoking, irritating. On my grave 
remonstrance he apologized politely, and added, ‘‘‘* Reverend sir ! 
religions in all European states are trades, and like other trades, 
thrive best by competition. The methodists wake the sleepers in 
our churches by a loud repetition of God'^s recorded words : you 
papists waft the thurible under their noses, and engage pretty girls 
to embroider their linen and sing to them. I quarrel with no 
religion, no community. For my part the gypsey may lie in idleness 
under the tent or hedgerow : I disapprove indeed of his purloining 
old sticks out of my fences to boil his kettle : but if he creeps on 
nearer the homestead, if I catch him throwing bits of poisoned horse¬ 
flesh to my watchdog, or raising up a low ladder in the dusk toward 
my henroost, I call without delay for the policeman.’’’ 

Eminence ! I have lived and yet breathe under this. We must 
all carry our cross : yours, my Lord Cardinal, is the heaviest; but 
among the faithful there is not one to be found who would not readily 
run up to bear it. Such is our devotion to the will of our Father 
who is in Rome, whose kingdom is come, who gives us our daily bread, 
who forgives us our trespasses, and whose name is ever to be sancti¬ 
fied and adored. 

Kissing the hem of the purple, 1 have the honor to be 
Your Eminence'’s devoted servant, and 

A True Believer. 
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TO LORD BROUGHAM ON THE 
NEGLECT OF SOUTHEY 


{Examiner, 1850 ; Last Fruit, 1953 ; not reprinted by 
Forster or by Crump.) 

Your lordship will think it strange enough to receive a letter from 
me, on any occasion whatsoever. To save you the trouble of answer¬ 
ing it, which, if addrest to you privately, your known politeness 
might induce, I intend to commit it to the Examiner^ not without a 
hope that others of high station may look over your shoulder while 
you are reading it. 

The Letters and Life of Southey are now before the public. In 
these it appears that your lordship, for a moment, took an interest 
in his occupations and in his welfare. This is somewhat; indeed it 
is quite as much as was ever taken by those whose cause he was 
zealously defending. No man can better judge than you, whether all 
the writers of a whole century, bishops included, have written so well 
and so effectively in defence of the Church of England. Within that 
period more than twenty millions have been enjoyed by the bishops 
alone for their comparatively small services. The greater part of 
one million has fallen to the Bishop of London’s share ; I mean the 
present bishop’s. It is only now, when he is in danger, not from the 
opposition, but from the proximity, of the pope, that he begins in 
good earnest to defend the church. He met his Holiness half-way in 
sticking up candles on the altar, and only deferred the lighting of 
them until a later hour. He would have left to his Holiness half the 
wax ; but was reluctant to yield an ounce of the honey. Southey 
was little aware in whose defence he drew his weapon. Honest and 
disinterested, he thought the higher ministers of religion were as pure 
and conscientious as himself. He thought the English Church in 
danger of falling ; and instead of laboring in his own great field, 
cultivated so long and so much embellished by him, he took the 
pickaxe on his shoulder and labored in the quarry for materials to 
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support it. And now let us consider what brought it to such a state 
of dilapidation and decay. It was that which the late Lord Grey 
perceived, when in the House of Lords he openly warned the bishops 
to put their house in order. The cry of the nation was loud against 
them. Honest men and brave men could ill endure that clergymen 
should be barons and inhabit palaces, while admirals who had served 
and saved their country were living in lodgings no better than alms¬ 
houses. In their plain understandings justly did they scoff at those 
insincere and hollow sophists, who represented to them that bishop¬ 
rics were little more lucrative than the salaries of the judges ; for 
perfectly well they knew that the judges had given up a practice at 
the bar more profitable than the bench affords. Their appointments 
were always the reward of long labor and tried abilities. 

If the church, which Southey so well defended, is now in greater 
danger than it has ever been since the reign of James the Second, 
who has brought it to this danger ? The bishops, I say, the bishops ; 
some by their intemperate zeal, and alacrity in persecution ; others 
by their abject supineness. There is now an outcry which makes 
them shake their ears. People will find other remains of popery to 
sweep away, beside what are lying in the vestry and upon the altar. 
Surplices and tapers are pushed aside : palaces are about to be 
turned into school-rooms : the bishop is no longer to be a lord, nor 
the curate a pauper. Changes more gradual, than such as are now 
inevitable and near, would have been produced by the wisdom of 
Southey. What prelate ever thanked him, much less rewarded him, 
for his labors ? Among the servants of the crown, Sir Robert Peel 
was the only one who acknowledged them. He would have rewarded 
with honors the true Defender of the Faith and the most able 
champion of our political institutions. 

I now come, by direct consequence, to your lordship’s letter. It 
might have been expected, from your generosity to many who are 
adverse to you in politics, that you would have recommended Southey 
for one merit or other. Several of your party, now high in office, 
have idly dipt an infantine hand in the shallower puddles of litera¬ 
ture. Small dogs abhor great ones. The fleecy petted poodles 
of my lady’s chamber ” skulked away from the solitary guardian 
of the house-door. You had less cause for jealousy. I have no 
hesitation in declaring my opinion that public honors and pecuniary 
rewards should be bestowed on literary men. Louis the Fourteenth, 
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when France was exhausted by long wars, granted pensions of great 
amount to Southey’s inferiors. The money which our parliament 
has granted for building an infant’s stables would have richly re 
warded the ten greatest geniuses of our country. In my opinion an 
academy, not a royal one but a literary one, ought to be established , 
not containing forty members, for forty men of genius never were 
contemporary on the globe, but ten or twelve. Surely it would tend 
neither to the ruin nor the danger of the country, if five hundred 
pounds yearly were given to half of them, and three hundred to th<- 
other half. Such a proposal is in Southey’s letter, and such wa> 
published by me twenty years ago in the Imaginary Conversations 
Whatever the number, it is improbable that I should be nominated, 
and quite certain that I should refuse it. Whatever honor I am 
desirous of receiving I can confer upon myself, and would accept 
none whatever from any other person. In regard to emoluments, I 
may speak as plainly, or more so. If any of my sons accepted any 
place under government, I would disinherit him. There is no 
danger : nothing will ever be offered to me or mine : we have done 
nothing to deserve it; and I trust we never shall, knowing by what 
deserts such favors are obtained. I claim no place in the world of 
letters ; I am alone ; and will be alone, as long as I live, and after. 
Southey, who was foremost in the defence of that edifice which is 
now crumbling fast away, deserves at least that those nearest and 
dearest to him should not be quite abandoned. No minister has 
rewarded him for his services to the state ; no chancellor or bishop 
has conferred on his only son a benefice of forty pounds a year. Sir 
Robert Peel would never have suffered this ignominy to rest upon 
our country. Firmly do I believe him to have been the wisest and 
most honest minister that ever served under the English crown. 
He was a patron of agriculture, a promoter of commerce, a fosterer 
of industry, a friend of literature, and, above all, a lover of truth. 
He died ; and with him died the hopes of Southey’s family.* 

* But see p. 336.—W. S. L. [In this edition, see p. 168.] 
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{Examiner^ 1860 ; Last Fruit, 1863 ; not reprinted by Forster or by Crump.) 

In the letter I addressed to Lord Brougham, last week, in reference 
to Southey, much was left unsaid on pensions to literary men, and 
on academies. His lordship expressed an opinion that pensions 
would be conferred by favor, and for unworthy services. Certainly 
they would be if conferred by the present ministers ; and probably, 
altho in a less degree, by others. Tliis objection is easily removed, 
by referring the merits of the recipient to a committee in the House 
of Commons. A vote of parliament would render the pension not 
only a benefit but an honor. Probably the time is not far distant 
when the arts and sciences, and even literary genius, may be deemed 
no less worthy of this distinction than the slaughter of a thousand 
men. But how, in the midst of our vast expenditure, spare so pro¬ 
digious a sum as five hundred a year to six, and three hundred a year 
to six more ? If so many thousands are bestowed on the adminis¬ 
trators of woods and forests, men than whom more idle and more 
ignorant could not be raked together in any parish of England or 
Wales, an equal diflSculty in finding the money seems to have been 
obviated. Stables are built for a child scarcely tall enough to mount 
a donkey : palaces are built, pulled down again, and rebuilt; marble 
arches, of which the mortar is just grown hard enough to make 
difficult the demolition, lie before our feet. Picture-galleries, more 
fit for the mysteries of Eleusis; Houses of Parliament, models for 
bride-cakes ; all these have obtained the votes of our legislators. 
In general I am far from recommending the customs and practices 
of other nations. But when I see in Germany and elsewhere princes 
the most despotic, many of them poor, deem worthy of notice, of 
patronage, of rank and honor, the philosopher, the poet, the man of 
science, it appears to me that any reign in England will be markt 
with ignominy by future historians, in which such men, with scarcely 
an exception, have been utterly neglected. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL AND MONUMENTS 
TO PUBLIC MEN 

{Examiner^ 1850 ; Last Fruity 1863.) 

Statues are now rising in every quarter of our metropolis, and mallet 
and chisel are the chief instruments in use. Whatever is conducive 
to the promotion of the arts ought undoubtedly to be encouraged ; 
but love in this instance, quite as much as in any, ought neither to 
be precipitate nor blind. A true lover of his country should be 
exempted from the pain of blushes, when a forener inquires of him, 
Whom does this statue represent ? and for what merits was it raised ? 
The defenders of their country, not the dismemberers of it, should be 
first in honor; the maintainers of the laws, not the subverters of 
them, should follow next. I may be askt by the studious, the con¬ 
templative, the pacifick, whether I would assign a higher station to 
any publick man than to a Milton and a Newton. My answer is 
plainly and loudly. Yes, But the higher station should be in streets, 
in squares, in houses of parliament; such are their places : our 
vestibules and our libraries are best adorned by poets, philosophers, 
and philanthropists. There is a feeling which street-walking and 
publick-meeting men improperly call loyalty; a feeling intemperate 
and intolerant, smelling of dinner and wine and toasts, which swells 
their stomachs and their voices at the sound of certain names 
reverberated by the newspaper press. As little do they know about 
the proprietary of these names as pot-wallopers know about the 
candidates at a borough election, and are just as vociferous and 
violent. A few days ago I received a most courteous invitation to 
be named on a Committee for erecting a statue to Jenner. It was 
impossible for me to decline it; and equally was it impossible to 
abstain from the observations which I am now about to state. I 
recommended that the statue should be placed before a publick 
hospital, expressing my sense of impropriety in confounding so great 
a benefactor of mankind, in any street or square or avenue, with the 
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Dismemberer of America and his worthless sons. Nor would I 
willingly see him among the worn-out steam engines of parliamentary 
debates. The noblest parliamentary men who had nothing to dis¬ 
tribute, not being ministers, are without statues. The illustrious 
Burke, the wisest, excepting Bacon, who at any time sat within the 
people’s house ; Romilly, the sincerest patriot of his day; Huskisson, 
the most intelligent in commercial affairs ; have none. Peel is 
become popular, not by his incomparable merits, but by his untimely 
death. Shall we never see the day when Oliver and William mount 
the chargers of Charles and George ; and when a royal swindler is 
superseded by the purest and most exalted of our heroes, Blake ? 
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{Examiner, 1850 ; Last Fruit, 1853.) 

Now the fever hath somewhat subsided which came over the peopl» 
from the grave of Sir Robert Peel, there is room for a few observa 
tions on his decease and on its consequences. All publick writers, 
I believe, have expatiated on his character, comparing him witli 
others who, within our times, have occupied the same position. M\ 
own opinion has invariably been that he was the wisest of all our 
statesmen ; and certainly, though he found reason to change his 
sentiments and his measures, he changed them honestly, well- 
weighed, always from conviction, and always for the better. He has 
been compared, and seemingly in no spirit of hostility or derision, 
with a Castlereagh, a Perceval, an Addington, a Canning. Only one 
of these is worthy of notice, namely Canning, whose brilliancy made 
his shallowness less visible, and whose graces of style and elocution 
threw a veil over his unsoundness and lubricity. Sir Robert Peel 
was no satirist or epigrammatist: he was only a statesman in public 
life, only a virtuous and friendly man in private. Par negotiis, nec 
supra, Walpole alone possessed his talents for business. But 
neither Peel nor his family were enriched from the spoils of his 
country ; Walpole spent in building and pictures more than double 
the value of his hereditary estate, and left the quadruple to his 
descendants. 

Dissimilar from Walpole, and from commoner and coarser men 
who occupied the same office. Peel forbade that a name which he had 
made illustrious should be degraded and stigmatised by any title of 
nobility. For he knew that all those titles had their origin and 
nomenclature from military services, and belong to military men, 
like their epaulets and spurs and chargers. They sound well 
enough against the sword and helmet, strangely in law-courts and 
cathedrals : but, reformer as he was, he could not reform all this ; 
he could only keep clear of it in his own person. 
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I now come to the main object of my letter. 

Subscriptions are advertised for the purpose of raising monu¬ 
ments to Sir Robert Peel; and a motion has been made in Parliament 
for one in Westminster Abbey at the publick expense. Whatever 
may be the precedents, surely the house of God should contain no 
object but such as may remind us of His presence and our duty to 
Him. Long ago I proposed that ranges of statues and busts should 
commemorate the great worthies of our country. All the lower parts 
of our National Gallery might be laid open for this purpose. Even 
the best monuments in Westminster Abbey and St. PauPs are 
deformities to the edifice. Let us not continue this disgrace. 
Deficient as we are in architects, we have many good statuaries, and 
we might well employ them on the statues of illustrious commanders, 
and the busts of illustrious statesmen and writers. Meanwhile our 
cities, and especially the commercial, would, I am convinced, act 
more wisely, and more satisfactorily to the relict of the deceased, if, 
instead of statues, they erected schools and almshouses, with an 
inscription to his memory. 

We glory in about sixty whose busts and statues may occupy 
what are now the deep solitudes and awful cells ” in our national 
gallery. Our literary men of eminence are happily more numerous 
than the political or the warlike, or both together. There is only 
one class of them which might be advantageously excluded, namely, 
the theological; and my reasons are these. First, their great 
talents were chiefly employed on controversy ; secondly, and con¬ 
sequently, their images would excite dogmatical discord, every sect 
of the Anglican Church, and every class of dissenters, complaining 
of undue preferences. Painture and sculpture lived in the midst of 
corruption, lived throughout it, and seemed indeed to draw vitality 
from it, as flowers the most delicate from noxious air; but they 
collapsed at the searching breath of free inquiry, and could not abide 
persecution. The torch of philosophy never kindled the suffocating 
faggot, under whose smoke Theology was mistaken for Religion. 
Theology had, until now, been speculative and quiescent; she 
abandoned to Philosophy these humbler qualities : instead of allay¬ 
ing and dissipating, as Philosophy had always done, she excited and 
she directed, animosities. Oriental in her parentage, and keeping 
up her wide connections in that country, she acquired there all the 
artifices most necessary to the furtherance of her designs : among 
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the rest was ventriloquism, which she quite perfected, making her 
words seem to sound from above and from below and from every 
side around. Ultimately, when men had fallen on their faces at this 
miracle, she assumed the supreme power. Kings were her lackies. 
and nations the dust under her palfrey’s hoof. By her sentence 
Truth was gagged, scourged, branded, cast down on the earth in 
manacles ; and Fortitude, who had stood at Truth’s side, was 
fastened with nails and pulleys to the stake. I would not revive 
by any images, in the abode of the graceful and the gentle Arts, 
these sorrowful reminiscences. The vicissitudes of the world appear 
to be bringing round again the spectral Past. Let us place great 
men between it and ourselves ; they are all tutelar : not the warrior 
and the statesmen only ; not only the philosopher ; but also the 
historian who follows them step by step, and the poet who secures 
us from peril and dejection by his counter-charm. Philosophers 
in most places are unwelcome : but there is no better reason why 
Shaftesbury and Hobbes should be excluded from our gallery, 
than why Epicurus should have been from Cicero’s or Zeno from 
Lucullus’s. 

Of our sovrans, I think Alfred, Cromwell, and William III. alone 
are eligible ; and they, because they opposed successfully the sub- 
verters of the laws. Three viceroys of Ireland will deservedly be 
placed in the same receptacle; Sir John Perrot, Lord Chesterfield, 
and (in due time) the last Lord-Deputy. One Speaker, one only, of 
the Parliament; he without whom no Parliament would be now 
existing ; he who declared to Henry IV. that, until all public griev¬ 
ances were removed, no subsidy should be granted. The name of 
this Speaker may be found in Rapin ; English historians talk about 
facts, forgetting men. 

Admirals and generals are numerous and conspicuous. Drake, 
Blake, Rodney, Jervis, Nelson, Collingwood ; the subduer of Algiers 
beaten down for the French to occupy ; and the defender of Acre, 
the first who defeated, discomfited, routed, broke, and threw into 
shameful flight, Bonaparte. Our generals are Marlborough, Peter¬ 
borough, Wellington, and that successor to his fame in India, who 
established the empire that was falling from us, who achieved in a 
few days two arduous victories, who never failed in any enterprise, 
who accomplished the most difiicult with the smallest expenditure 
of blood, who corrected the disorders of the military, who gave the 
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soldier an example of temperance, the civilian of simplicity and 
frugality, and whose sole but (exceedingly great) reward was the 
approbation of our greatest man. 

With these come the statesmen of the Commonwealth, the 
students of Bacon, the readers of Philip Sidney, the companions of 
Algernon, the precursors of Locke and Newton. Opposite to them 
are Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton : lower in dignity, Dryden, 
Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Keats, Scott, Burns, Shelley, 
Southey, Byron, Wordsworth; the author of Hohenlinden and the 
Battle of the Baltic; and the glorious woman who equalled these 
two animated works in her Ivan and Casablanca. Historians have 
but recently risen up among us ; and long be it before, by command 
of Parliament, the chisel grates on the brow of a Napier, a Grote, 
and a Macaulay ! 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A STATUE AT 
S. IVES 

{Last Fruity 1853.) 

OLIVER CROMWELL, 

a good son, a good husband, a good father, 
a good citizen, a good ruler 
both in war and peace, 
was born in this town. 

To know his publick acts, 
open the History of England, 
where it exhibits in few pages 
(alas too few !) 
the title of Commonwealth. 


VOL. XII.—K 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE 

{Examiner^ 1847 ; Last Fruity 1853 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 


I AM now writing to you on the very day and in the very town in 
which the Archaeological Society is assembled. My habits of life 
withhold me from crowded parties and from long speeches ; therefor 
I would rather make my solitary and silent appeal through the 
Examiner. The report has long been prevalent, and uncontradicted, 
that the house in which Shakespeare was bom is offered for sale. 
A letter of Lord Morpeth has avowed the fact, and that government 
has declined to be the purchaser. Are our rulers aware of the 
ignominy that will pursue them for their indifference to the best poet 
and the wisest man, whom not only England but God'^s whole world 
has produced ? Are they aware that the reign of Victoria will thus 
be rendered by them inglorious and disgraceful in our annals ? While 
many thousands of pounds are expended in the installation of a 
royal chancellor at Cambridge, two thousand are refused by the 
learned and the royal to preserve the most memorable edifice that 
exists on earth. This edifice contained that illustrious cradle near 
which all human learning shines faintly, and where lay that infant 
who was destined to glorify and exalt our greatest kings. And this 
was among the least of his labors. 

I was invited to assist in celebrating his birth-day at Stratford, 
and was reprehended for declining it. There could be no satisfac¬ 
tion to me in meeting a set of people of whom I know nothing, and 
who know just as little of me : nor am I of opinion that Shakespeare 
wants any celebrity, or that any can be conferred on him by knives 
and forks over beef and mutton, or by toasts and songs, however 
brave and loyal. But some small honor may indeed be conferred 
both on him and on the Archaeological Society, if, instead of chatter¬ 
ing and chewing, each member pays down for the conservation 
of Shakespeare’s house as much money as he expends on his 
journey and his ordinary. The gentlemen of Warwickshire have 
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never been foremost in letters, in sciences, or in arts : but if 
publick opinion takes an opposite direction, they have now a 
glorious opportunity of controverting it. In my zeal to elevate 
their character as much as may be, let me express my firm conviction 
that altho, if Shakespeare were living at this hour, there are scarcely 
three gentlemen in the county who would bear any deference or 
respect toward him, yet that there are many who would stop their 
horses, and turn round upon their saddles, to take a last look at the 
closed and lighted chamber of the dead, and who would tell the 
groom, trotting on again, that a clever inoflTensive sort of man had 
occupied it. Nay, I am confident that several of them would give 
orders for cutting down an elm, if one were wanted to make his coffin : 
let them now bestow an elm, or an elm'^s worth, to prop his house. 

If the crown and parliament are so insensible to disgrace, if the 
English people at large are so ungrateful to the teacher of whom they 
have been boasting all their lives, let me exhort and implore his more 
immediate neighbours to protect his deserted mansion. 


II 

{Eooaminer^ 1847 ; Last Fruity 1863 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 

In the Examiner of August 7, I find an interesting letter, and 
personally to me a very courteous one, from the Rev. Geo. Wilkins, 
of Wix, near Manningtree. It gives me the information that the 
house in which Shakespeare was bom is no better known than 
Homer’s. Mr. Wilkins is so obliging as to promise that he will 
look-up ” a publication of his, in which the proofs of deception on 
this subject are manifest. It appears, that the house in question 
was occupied by Shakespeare’s father, in the poet’s boyhood. The 
fact is curious, that, in all countries, the birth-place of an illustrious 
man is more sought after than the country of his education, or of his 
writings, or of his exploits. If this in reality is not the house in 
which the unbaptized infant uttered his first cries, nevertheless it 
appears to be the very place in which his first ideas germinated : if 
it was not the birth-place of the child, it was the birth-place of 
the poet. 

Milton entreats the colmel or knight at arma^’' to protect his 
habitation, as Alexander had protected Pindar’s. For this protec- 
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tion it was not requisite to the Macedonian conqueror that the 
glorious Theban should have been horn in any chamber of it. I know 
not, and care not, whether Schiller was born in that house, which a 
patriotic prince is restoring, and in which an enthusiastic nation 
sees the brightness of its glory. It is natural that some pleasurable 
sensations should arise in the mind of Mr. Wilkins, on reflecting that 
the ground-work of his education was laid in the same school to 
which the boy William Shakespeare, with his satchel and shining 
morning face, went, perhaps unwillingly. It seems to have imparted 
to him also the rudiments of generous sentiments and sound judg¬ 
ment. He must indeed be overflowing with heartiness, who gives 
Lord Morpeth and the government his most heartythanks for not 
making themselves agents or participators in the protection of Shake¬ 
speare’s house. Such, until I am favored by Mr. Wilkins with 
proofs to the contrary, I must believe it to be, altho not the house 
of his birth. 

It grieves me to be under the necessity of remarking, that neither 
in life nor in death have men of genius in England been honored by 
their government, of late, so highly as abroad. It would be indeli¬ 
cate in those to complain who have most reason : but I am exempted 
by my humble station in literature from any suspicion of personal 
soreness on the subject, as well as by a station somewhat higher 
(however unworthily) in fortune. 

A sense of shame among the administrators of our affairs urges 
them at last to take under their patronage the roof and rafters of 
Shakespeare’s lowly mansion. Let me indulge the hope that a 
similar feeling will make its visitors, in future, abstain from the 
desecration they commit, by writing and scratching their ignoble 
names upon the walls. If those who have committed this offence 
had been sensible of decency and shame, they would rather have 
undergone the self-inflicted penalty of Scsevola. It would be 
gracious in government to obliterate the memorials of such thought¬ 
less guilt, and to admonish through the beadle those who are ready 
to commit it. The gentlemen of the Woods and Forests receive their 
thousands yearly for their important functions ; a sum greater than 
those woods and forests bring to the revenue of the country. Beyond 
a doubt, these gentlemen well merit their appointment. Modestly 
as they have concealed their talents from public view, probably some 
of them have rendered great services to our country by their valour ; 
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others by profound philosophical inquiries; others by the easier 
graces of polite literature. It would be unreasonable to ask or 
expect, from those gentlemen of the Woods and Forests a subscrip¬ 
tion amounting to a twentieth or a thirtieth part of what the country 
has bestowed on them : but in their capacity of commissioners ol 
her Majesty’’s Woods and Forests^ we may be permitted to approach 
them with our humble thanks, for acting so liberally as to offer their 
patronage of a housekeeper, on the certain information they have 
received that Shakespeare‘*s house was somewhere on the outskirts 
of the Forest of Arden. They have therefor a clear right to exercise 
their patronage and in placing an old woman to protect it, whether 
one of themselves or one from beyond the pale : and it is reported 
that, in the general enthusiasm, they are so magnanimous as to 
afford this protection without a petition to parliament for the 
enlargement of their salaries. 
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THE PEOPOSED NEW NATIONAL 
GALLERY 

{ExamineTy 1863 ; Last Fruity 1863 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 


We are about to build another national picture gallery ; to expend 
nearly a hundred thousand pounds in purchasing the land around it; 
and perhaps the double of that amount in the edifice itself. The 
situation is not such as will very long exempt it from the effect of 
smoke and many other annoyances. We may be sure that houses of 
all descriptions will cluster and inclose it. For a tenth of the money 
the palace of Kensington, obnoxious to no such inconvenience, 
might be converted to the same purpose. Little more would be 
necessary than to replace the roof by one similar to that of the 
Louvre ; to remove the partitions and floors ; to divide it into seven 
or eight compartments, and to decorate the exterior with pilasters. 
The palace would have this great advantage over any new structure ; 
it would be ready for the reception of pictures in a few months, 
without danger of dampness ; whereas the new structure, if we may 
calculate by the progress of other large public edifices, would be the 
work of many years ; and successive parliaments might be called on 
for successive grants beyond the estimate. But, in this Hospital, 
such of the pictures as survived the inflictions they have undergone, 
may, tended by careful nurses, reach a good old age. 

It would be a novelty in England, but is none in Italy, in Germany, 
or in France, to see the abandoned residences of princes given up to 
the instruction and recreation of the people. Speculators, both the 
interested and the fanciful, will object to the scheme proposed. 

This is no longer a royal residence; and, even if it were, the con¬ 
cession of it would be but a small compensation for what the people 
of England has lately granted in the construction of others. 

Parliament, at no distant time, may insist on the alienation of 
what were royal domains until an equivalent was voted and accepted. 
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It is only to scatter our money among the Woods and Forests^ among 
rangers and wardens, among chancellors and commissioners, that 
the ministers of the crown retain what to the crown is of small 
benefit, and might be of great benefit to the people. Property to 
the amount of many millions, now uncultivated, might be sold at 
high prices to the intelligent and industrious ; and a certain portion 
of the proceeds might be set apart to accumulate for the younger 
branches of the royal family. Purchasers will be more interested 
in preserving what is planted than they who have received enormous 
salaries for the office. Among the blessings we enjoy is the popu« 
larity of our rulers. But has popularity in any age been celebrated 
for constancy ? where is that coast on which there has been an 
high tide without an ebb ? 

The architect who proposes to take down an inconvenient build¬ 
ing, or to restore a dilapidated one, must not wait for a stormy day. 
Improvidence in the management of a man'^s affairs makes another 
provident, perhaps suspicious ; and sometimes a wiser man gathers 
more from an unwise than ever an unwise from a wise. 

Integrity is for once united with sagacity in a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and we may confidently hope from Mr. Gladstone what 
we should vainly have expected from any of his predecessors. 



EPITAPH ON LADY BLESSINGTON 

(Athen<JBumj 1860 ; Last Fruity 1863 ; not in Forster or Crump,) 

The honor of literature, and of literary men, never was indifferent 
to you. Knowing this, I venture to solicit a small, yet^ perhaps 
undue, place in the Athenaeum, I find in ^ the Memoir of Lady 
Blessington an epitaph ascribed to me, which a verger or a grave¬ 
digger would be ashamed to have written ; such are its bald latinity 
and trivial commonplace. It is only by placing in juxta-position 
the true and the fictitious, the favor which I am now requesting, 
that the reasonableness and the necessity of my appeal will be quite 
evident* 

The original. 

Infra sepvltvm est id omne qvod sepeliri potest 
mvlieris qvondam pvlcherrimeB. 

Ingenivm svvm svmmo stvdio colvit, 
aliorvm pari adjwit. 

Benefacta sva celare novit; ingenivm non it a. 

Erga omneis erat larg& bonitate ; 
peregrinis eleganter hospitalis. 

Venit Lvtetiam Parisiorvm Aprili mense : 
qvarto Jvnii die svpremvm svvm obiit. 

The substituted. 

Hie est deposiium 
Quod superest mulieris 
Quondam pulcherrimae 
Benefacta celare potuit 
Ingenium suum non potuit 
Perigrinos quosUhet 
Gratd hospitalifate convocahat 
Lutetiae parisionim 
Ad meliorem vitam abiit 
Die IV mensis Junii 
MDCCCXLIX. 


^ Ist ed. reads : “ but.” 

* Ist ed. reads : “ in Miss Power’s * Memoir.* ” 
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Permit me, sir, here to remark, not for the observance of such con¬ 
ceited and incorrigible fools as this iconoclast, but for the benefit of 
other readers and writers of Latin ^ epitaphs, that the word depositum. 
which occurs in the greater part of them, is not Latin in this signifi 
cation. To specify all the blunders in the patchwork would b^ 
tedious. But, benefacta celare potvit^ omitting sva^ and putting 
svvm in the next line, would leave for interpretation that she could 
conceal another‘’s beneficence, but could not her own talents. Th*' 
qvoslibet would infer that she was not very choice ; and the cmvo 
cabat that she sounded a gong to bring people in promiscuously 
The last two lines, properly construed, would inform us that she left 
Gore House for a better life at Paris. 

Your lady readers may perhaps wish to see my English * of th** 
epitaph. 

To the Memory of Margueritey Countess of Blessington. 

Underneath is buried all that could be buried of a woman once most 
beautiful. She cultivated her genius with the greatest zeal, and fostered 
it in others with equal assiduity. The benefits she conferred she could 
conceal, her talents not. Elegant in her hospitality to strangers, charitable 
to all, she retired to Paris in April, and there she breathed her last on the 
4th of June 1849- 

It may be thought superfluous to remark that epitaphs have 
certain qualities in common ; for instance, all are encomiastic. The 
main difference and the main difficulty lie in the expression, since 
nearly all people are placed on the same level in the epitaph as in 
the grave. Hence, out of eleven or twelve thousand Latin ones, 
ancient and modern, I find scarcely three-score in which there is 
originality or elegance. Pure latinity is not uncommon, and is 
perhaps as little uncommon in the modern as in the ancient, where 
certain forms exclude it, to make room for what appeared more vener¬ 
able. Nothing is now left to be done but to bring forward, in due 
order and just proportions, the better peculiarities of character com¬ 
posing the features of the dead, and modulating the tones of grief. 

^ Ist od. reads : “ Latin.** 2nd ed. reads : “ latin.” 

* 1st ed. reads : “ English.'* 2nd ed. reads ; “ english.” 
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TO THE REVEREND CHARLES 
CUTHBERT SOUTHEY ON HIS FATHER’S 
CHARACTER AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


{Frcuer'a Magazine^ 1850 ; LaH Fruity 1863 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 

It is not because I enjoyed your father’s friendship, my dear sir, 
that I am now about to send you my testimony to his worth. Indeed 
that very friendship, and the frequent expression of it in his letters 
for more than forty years, have made me hesitate too long before 
the public. 

Never in the course of my existence have I known a man so 
excellent on so many points. What he was as a son, is now remem¬ 
bered by few ; what he was as a husband and a father, shows it more 
clearly than the best memory could represent it. The purity of his 
youth, the integrity of his manhood, the soundness of his judgment, 
and the tenderness of his heart, they alone who have been blest with 
the same qualities can appreciate. And who are they ? Many with 
one, some with more than one, nobody with all of them in the like 
degree. So there are several who possess one quality of his poetry ; 
none who possess the whole variety. 

For poetry there must be invention, energy, truth of conception, 
wealth of words, and purity of diction. His were indeed all these, 
excepting one ; and that one often came when called for; I mean 
energy. This is the chief characteristic and highest merit of Byron ; 
it is also Scott’s, and perhaps more than equally. Shelley is not 
deficient in it; nor is Keats, whose heart and soul is sheer poetry, 
overflowing from its fermentation. Wordsworth is as meditative 
and thoughtful as your father, but less philosophical; his intellect 
was less amply stored ; his heart was narrower. He knew the fields 
better than men, and ordinary men better than extraordinary. He 
is second to your father alone, of all poets, ancient or modem, in 
local description. The practice of the ancients has inculcated the 
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belief that scenery should be rare and scanty in heroic poetry. Even 
those among them who introduce us into pastoral life are sparing of 
it. Little is there in Theocritus, hardly a glimpse in Moschus or 
Bion : but Virgil has more and better of (what is called) description^ 
in his Mneid than in his Eclogues or Georgies, The other epic poets, 
whatever the age or country, are little worth noticing, with the single 
and sole exception of Apollonius. I do not call epic that which is 
written in a lyric meter, nor indeed in any species of rhyme. For, 
the cap and bells should never surmount the helmet and breast-plate 
To the epic not only a certain spirit but also a certain form is re 
quisite, and not only in the main body, but likewise in the minute 
articulations. Ariosto and Tasso are lyric romancers. To call 
Milton epic or heroic would degrade him from his dignity. To call 
Paradise Lost a divine poem is in every sense of the word to call it 
rightly. I am inclined to think there is more of beautiful and appro 
priate scenery in Roderic alone, than the whole range of poetry, in 
all its lands, contains. Whatever may be the feeling of others in 
regard to it, I find it a relief from sanguinary actions and conflicting 
passions, to rest a while beyond, but within sight. However, the 
poet ought not at any time to grow cool and inactive in the field of 
battle, nor retire often, nor long. 

The warmest admirers of Wordsworth are nevertheless so haunted 
by antiquity, that there are few among them, I believe, who would 
venture to call him, what I have no hesitation in doing, the superior 
both of Virgil and of Theocritus in description. And description, 
let it be remembered, is not his only nor his highest excellence. 
Before I come to look into his defects, I am ready to assert that he 
has written a greater number of good sonnets than all the other 
sonneteers in Europe put together : yet sometimes in these composi¬ 
tions, as in many others of the smaller, he is expletive and diffuse; 
which Southey never is. Rural and humble life has brought him 
occasionally to a comparison with Crabbe. They who in their 
metaphors are fond of appljdng the physical to the moral, might say 
perhaps that Wordsworth now and then labors under a diarrheea; 
Crabbe under a constipation ; each without the slightest symptom 
of fever or excitement. Immeasurably above Crabbe, and widely 
different, less graphic, less concise, less anatomical, he would come 
nearer to Cowper, had he Cowper’s humor. This, which Words¬ 
worth totally wanted, your father had abundantly. Certainly the 
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commentator who extolled him for universality^ intended no irony, 
altho it seems one. He wanted not only universality, but variety, 
in which none of our later poets is comparable to Southey. His 
humor is gentle and delicate, yet exuberant. If in the composi¬ 
tion of Wordsworth there had been this one ingredient, he would be 
a Cowper in solution, with a crust of prose at the bottom, and in¬ 
numerable flakes and bee-wings floating up and down loosely and 
languidly. Much of the poetry lately, and perhaps even stil, in 
estimation, reminds me of plashy and stagnant water, with here and 
there the broad flat leaves of its fair but scentless lily on the surface, 
showing at once a want of depth and of movement. I would never 
say this openly, either to the censurers or favorers of such as it may 
appear to concern. For it is inhumane to encourage enmities and 
dislikes, and scarcely less so to diminish an innocent pleasure in 
good creatures incapable of a higher. I would not persuade, if I 
could, those who are enraptured with a morrice-dancer and a blind 
fiddler, that their raptures ought to be reserved for a Grisi and a 
Beethoven, and that if they are very happy they are very wrong. 
The higher kinds of poetry, of painture, and of sculpture, can never 
be duly estimated by the majority even of the intellectual. The 
marbles of the Parthenon and the Odes of Pindar bring many false 
worshippers, few sincere. Cultivation will do much in the produce 
of the nobler arts, but there are only a few spots into which this culti¬ 
vation can be carried. Of what use is the plough, or the harrow, 
or the seed itself, if the soil is sterile and the climate uncongenial ? 

Remarks have been frequently and justly made, on the absurdity 
of classing in the same category the three celebrated poets who re¬ 
sided contemporaneously, and in fellowship, near the Lakes. There 
is no resemblance between any two of them in the features and char¬ 
acter of their poetry. Southey could grasp great subjects, and com¬ 
pletely master them ; Coleridge never attempted it; Wordsworth 
attempted it, and failed. He has left behind him no poem, no series 
or collection of his, requiring and manifesting so great and diversified 
powers as are exhibited in Marmion^ or The Lady of the Lake^ in 
Roderic^ or Thalaba^ or Kehama, His Excursion is a vast congeries 
of small independent poems, several very pleasing. Breaking up 
this unwieldy vessel, he might have constructed but of its material 
several eclogues ; craft drawing little water. 

Coleridge left unfinished, year after year, until his death, the 
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promising Christabel. Before he fell exhausted from it, he had 
done enough to prove that he could ivrite good poetry, not enough to 
prove that he could ever be a great poet. He ran with spirit and 
velocity a short distance, then dropt. Excelling no less in prose 
than in poetry, he raised expectations which were suddenly over¬ 
clouded and blank, undertook what he was conscious he never should 
perform, and declared he was busily employed in what he had only 
dreamt of. Never was love more imaginary than his love of truth. 
Not only did he never embrace her, never bow down to her and 
worship her, but he never looked her earnestly in the face. Possess¬ 
ing the most extraordinary powers of mind, his unsteddiness gave 
him the appearance of weakness. Few critics were more acute, 
more sensitive, more comprehensive; but, like other men, what he 
could say most eloquently he said most willingly ; and he would 
rather give or detract with a large full grasp, than weigh deliberately. 

What a difference there is between the characters of Coleridge 
and of Southey ! Coleridge was fond of indulging in a soft malig¬ 
nity, while all the energy of Southey lay in his benevolence. Southey 
had long and continuous trains of thought; Coleridge was unable 
to hold together, in poetry or prose, as much as might be contained 
in half a dozen pages. Southey often walkt upon tenacious clay ; 
Coleridge on deep and sparkling shingle. Southey valued truth 
above all things ; Coleridge prized the copy far more highly than the 
original, and would rather see it reflected in the glass than right 
before him. He was giddy by the plethora of power, and after a few 
paces he was constrained to stop. He wanted not time to finish the 
finest of his poems, the Christahel^ but the means he wanted. I 
think more highly of his Ancient Mariner than Southey did ; but 
there are several poems of Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth, incom¬ 
parably better. Here I speak of poets who write no longer ; I might 
speak it as justly of quite as many who are moving in the same path 
among us every day. Several of these have struck as deep a root, 
but in none of them are there such wide ramifications. Coleridge 
would have written a restless and rambling history ; part very rich 
and part very ragged, its holes stuffed up with metaphysics and dis¬ 
quisition, without a many’s face to be seen throughout: Southey has 
shown us he could do more than any other Englishman had done in 
this department, until Napier came and won from him the Peninsula. 

Conscience with Southey stood on the other side of Enthusiasm. 
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What he saw, he said ; what he found, he laid open. He alone seems 
to have been aware that criticism, to be complete, must be both 
analytical and synthetic. Every work should be measured by some 
standard. It is only by such exposition and comparison of two, 
more or less similar in the prominent points, that correctness of 
arbitriment can be attained. All men are critics ; all men judge 
the written or unwritten words of others. It is not in works of 
imagination, as you would think the most likely for it, but it is 
chiefly in criticism that writers at the present day are discursive and 
erratic. Among our regular bands of critics there is almost as much 
and as ill-placed animosity on one side, and enthusiasm on the other, 
as there is among the vulgar voters at parliamentary elections, and 
they who difiTer from them are pelted as heartily. In the performance 
of the ancient drama there were those who modulated with the pipe 
the language of the actor. No such instrument is found in the 
wardrobe of our critics, to temper their animosity or to direct their 
enthusiasm. Your father carried it with him wherever he sat in 
judgment; because he knew that his sentence would be recorded, 
and not only there. Oblivion is the refuge of the unjust; but their 
confidence is vain in the security of that sanctuary. The most idle 
and ignorant hold arguments on literary merit. Usually, the com¬ 
mencement is, ‘ / think with you^ hut^ &c., or ‘ / do not think with 
you? The first begins with a false position ; and there is probably 
one, and more than one, on each side. The second would be quite 
correct if it ended at the word think; for there are few who can 
do it, and fewer who will. The kindlier tell us that no human work 
is perfect. This is untrue: many poetical works are; many of 
Horace, more of Catullus, stil more of Lafontaine ; if indeed fable 
may be admitted as poetry by coming in its garb and equipage. 
Surely there are some of IVIoore^s songs, and several of Barry Com- 
wairs, absolutely perfect: surely there are also a few small pieces 
in the italian and french. I wonder, on a renewed investigation, to 
find so few among the Greeks. But the fluency of the language 
carried them too frequently on the shallows ; and even in the graver 
and more sententious the current is greater than the depth. The 
Ilissus is sometimes a sandbank. In the elegant and graceful arrow 
there is often not only much feather and little barb, but the barb 
wants weight to carry it with steddiness and velocity to the mark. 
Milton and Cowper were the first and last among us who breathed 
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without oppression on the serene and cloudless highths where the 
Muses were bom and educated. Each was at times a truant from 
his school; but even the lower of the two, in his Task^ has done what 
extremely few of his preceptors could do. Alas ! his attic honey 
was at last turned sour by the leaven of fanaticism. I wish he and 
Goldsmith, and your father, could call to order some adventurous 
members of our poetical yacht-club, who are hoisting a great deal of 
canvas on a slender mast, and ‘ unknown regions dare explore ’ 
without compass, plummet, or anchor. Nobody was readier than 
Southey to acknowledge that, in his capacity of laureate, he had 
written some indifferent poetry; but it was better than his prede¬ 
cessor’s or successor’s on similar occasions. Personages whom he 
was expected to commemorate lookt the smaller for the elevation of 
their position, and their naturally coarse materials crumbled under 
the master’s hand. Against these frail memorials we may safely 
place his Inscriptions^ and challenge all nations to confront them. 
We are brought by these before us to the mournful contemplation of 
his own great merits lying unnoticed ; to the indignant recollection 
of the many benefices, since his departure, and since you were 
admitted into holy orders, bestowed by chancellors and bishops on 
clergymen undistinguished in literature or virtue.* And there has 
often been a powerful call where there has been a powerful canvasser. 
The father puts on the colors of the candidate ; and the candidate, 
if successful, throws a scarf and a lambskin over the shoulder of the 
son. Meanwhile, the son of that great and almost universal genius, 
who, above all others, was virtually, truly, and emphatically, and not 
by a vain title. Defender of the Faith, defender far more strenuous 
and more potent than any prelatical baron since the Reformation ; 
who has upheld more efficiently, because more uprightly,the assaulted 
and endangered constitution of the realm than any party-man within 
the walls of the Parliament-house; who declined the baronetcy 
which was offered to him and the seat to which he was elected ; he 
leaves an only son, ill-provided for, with a family to support. 
Different, far different, was his conduct in regard to those whom the 
desire of fame led away from the road to fortune. He patronized 
a greater number of intellectual and virtuous young men, and more 
warmly, more effectually, than all the powerful. I am not quite 

^ Subsequent to the date of this letter a living was bestowed on Cuthbert 
Southey by Lord Chancellor Truro.—W. S. L. 
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certain that poets in general are the best deserving of patronage : 
he however could and did sympathise with them, visit them in their 
affliction, and touch their unsoundness tenderly. Invidiousness 
seems to be the hereditary ophthalmia of our unfortunate family ; he 
tended many labouring under the disease, and never was infected. 
Several of those in office, I am credibly informed, have entered the 
fields of literature ; rather for its hay-making, I presume, than for 
its cultivation. Whatever might have been the disadvantages to 
your father from their competition, will, I hope, be unvisited upon 
you. On the contrary, having seen him safe in the earth, probably 
they will not grudge a little gold-leaf for the letters on his gravestone, 
now you have been able to raise it out of the materials he has left 
behind. We may expect it reasonably ; for a brighter day already 
is dawning. After a quarter of a million spent in the enlargement 
of royal palaces and the accommodation of royal horses ; after a 
whole million laid out under Westminster Bridge ; after an incalcul¬ 
able sum devoted to another Tower of Babel, for as many tongues 
to wag in ; the Queen'^s Majesty has found munificent advisers, re¬ 
commending that the entire of twenty-Jive pounds annually shall be 
granted to the representative of that officer who spent the last years 
of his life, and life itself, in doing more for England'^s commerce than 
Alexander and the Ptolemies did for the world'^s. He quelled the 
terrors of the desert, and drew England and India close together. 
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ANECDOTE OF LORD CHANCELLOR 
THURLOW 


{Examiner, 1851, with different title; Last Fruit, 1863 ; not in Forster 

or Crump.), 

Chancellor Thurlow, who was endowed with as little of religion 
as of morality, and with scarcely more of law than of either, was 
detained by a thunder storm at a country inn. The storm continued 
longer than such storms usually do, and the Chancellor, tired of 
waiting its termination, askt the hostess whether she had any books 
in the house. She brought the Bible, he tossed it away ; What! 
nothing else, old lady f ’’’’ 

She then brought Horsley^’s Sermons. Who the Devil is he f 
Our parson. Sir, left the book for me to read on Sundays : I dmCt 
know who wrote it,^'* 

To cure idleness by short distraction, his lordship opened the 
volume, and continued to read in it for a whole hour, even for some 
time after the rain had ceased. He was so struck and so occupied 
with it, that he carried it unconsciously quite up to the carriage 
steps. He then threw it back to the hostess, muttering 1 7/ be 
damned if I don't make this fellow a bishop,'''' He was as good as his 
word ; which indeed it was easy to be. I am reminded of this occur¬ 
rence by your mention of Lord Truro’s wise and noble patronage of 
Southey’s son. Never were two chancellors, or two men, more 
utterly dissimilar. If, as Lord John Russell proposes, church-livings 
are to be removed from the chancellor’s gift to the premier’s, we have 
probably seen the last instance of patronage bestowed for services 
rendered to the state, irrespective of party. His lordship has been 
unable to conceal this secret. Would it not be better to sell in per¬ 
petuity all the crown advowsons by public auction ? The incum¬ 
bents would then, in general, be known to the parishioners, and one 
source of baseness and corruption be cut clear off, and more than 
one year’s window-tax redeemed. 

VOL. XII.— 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


{Examiner^ 1850 ; Last Fruit, 1853.) 

The Quarterly Review for December, *’49, was shown to me this 
morning, for the sake of a note in p. 130. A reviewer comes valiantly 
forth in his obscurity, and strikes at me in the bottom of a page, 
without provocation and without aim. Nothing of mine was in 
question : the subject was utterly remote. Rabid animals run strait: 
could not this ? is he blind ? apparently. The Quarterly would 
prolong its painful struggles for existence by clinging to my name. 

Speaking of the Duke of Wellington‘’s Dispatches, the Reviewer 
observes, When French people could not resist the evidence of all 
great gifts and noble qualities with which that record was filled— 
when they owned that it would not do to persist in their old vein of 
disparagement now the world had before it that series of writings in 
which it was impossible to say whether one should admire most, the 
range of knowledge, reflection, sense, and wisdom, or the unaffected 
display of every manly, modest, and human feeling under an almost 
infinite variety of circumstances, and all conveyed in language of such 
inimitable simplicity, so thoroughly the style becoming a Captain 
and Statesman of the most illustrious class; —when tliis was the 
result in France, the home faction saw it was time to consider the 
matter, and they undoubtedly showed, and have continued to show, 
proper signs of repentance. The exceptions are very few. Here in 
England we know of none at all in what can be called society—of 
none in the periodical press, beyond its very lowest disgraces. Among 
authors,&c. 

It would be well if the writer of this verbose and rambling note 
had attempted, at least the inimitable simplicity ’’ which he has 
been taught by some wiser authority to commend. No man ever 
praised more unreservedly or more heartily the Duke of Wellington’s 
style, honesty, wisdom, and achievements, than I have always done ; 
and though his Grace may care little for such commendations, he 
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wiU probably, if ever he hears of them, set them somewhere apart 
from the Quarterly Reviewer^s, 

The Reviewer proceeds to number me among the home faction. 
Certainly I never was at home in it, and never knew where its 
home was ; I never was at a public dinner, at a club, or hustings. 
I never influenced or attempted to influence a vote ; yet many, and 
not only of my own tenants, have askt me to whom they should give 
theirs. If the Reviewer is desirous of obtaining any favor from the 
Duke of Wellington, let me assure him that the safest way is by 
descending from flattery to truth. Even the Duke (as future ages, 
like the present, will call him) could not make his actions greater 
than they are ; they can only be diminisht, as the steps of holy 
places, by the groveling knees and importunate kisses of fanatic 
worshipers. When I commend the conciseness, the manliness, the 
purity, of the Duke’s style, it is not, as it must be in the Reviewer, 
from hearsay and tradition. Let him also be taught, and repeat 
with less ostentation and more reverence, that far above the faded 
flowers wherewith his puny hands have bestrewn the great man’s 
road, our Deliverer has confirmed the religious, more than all the 
theologians in the country, in the belief that there is a superintend¬ 
ing and a ruling Power, under which, and by whose especial guidance, 
a single arm can scatter myriads of the powerful, and raise up 
prostrate nations. 

I must now mount again the bad eminence ” on which it hath 
pleased this gentleman to place me. Among authors of books of 
any sort of note,” he continues, verse or prose, we recollect of 
none, unless Mr. W. Savage Landor, who, however, clings with equal 
pertinacity to his ancient abuse of Bonaparte as a blockhead and a 
coward —of Byron as a rhymer wholly devoid of genius or wit —of Pitt as 
a villain —of Fox as a scoundrel —of Canning as a scamp—and so on,'''' 

Now I appeal to you, and to every man who, however negligently 
or however malignantly, has red my writings, whether my education 
and habits of life have permitted me such language. It is such as 
no gentleman could either have used or have attributed to another. 
Even if the phrases were reduced to synonymes of more decorum, the 
falsehood of the statement would remain. I have never called Bona¬ 
parte a blockhead or a coward, I would not call by such a name even 
the writer of this criticism. Bonaparte committed many gross errors, 
some in polity, some in war; greater indeed and more numerous 
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than any leader of equal eminence. He lost three great armies; 
he abandoned three in defeat. 

It is curious that the Quarterly Review should rail against my 
opinion on Bonaparte, when the only man of genius connected with 
it, Southey, far exceeded me in hostility to that sanguinary and 
selfish despot. His laws against the press were more numerous and 
more stringent than ever had existed in any country, and alienate 
from him every true friend of liberty and letters. His cruelty to 
Toussaint L'^Ouverture (omitting an infinitude of others) was such 
as Charles IX. would have discountenanced, and such as could hardly 
have been perpetrated by his compatriot Eccellino. His miscalcu¬ 
lations in Syria, in Egypt, in Spain, in Germany, in Russia, where an 
open road to conquest lay before him along the Baltic, will supplant 
in another age the enthusiasm that now supports him. It is singular 
that a Quarterly Reviewer should assail me for joining all his leaders 
in hostility to this destroyer; and scarcely is it less so that I 
should continue on terms of intimacy ^vith many the most prominent 
of his admirers. Throughout life it has been my good fortune to 
enjoy the unbroken and unaltered friendship of virtuous and illus¬ 
trious men whose political opinions have been adverse. If it is any 
honor, it has been conferred on me, to have received from Napoleon'’s 
heir the literary work he composed in prison, well knowing, as he did, 
and expressing his regret for, my sentiments on his uncle. The 
explosion of the first cannon against Rome threw us apart for ever. 

Of Byron I never have spoken as a mere rhymer; I never have 
represented him as destitute of genius or of wit. He had much of 
both, with much energy, not always well applied. Lord Malmesbury 
has informed us that Mr. Pitt entered into the war against France 
contrary to his own opinion, to gratify the king. If so, the word 
villain would carry with it too feeble a sound for me to employ it, 
even in the company of such persons as my critick, supposing me ever 
to have been conversant in such. My intimacy with the friends and 
near relatives of Mr. Fox would have certainly closed my lips against 
the utterance of the appellation of scoundrel in regard to him. He 
had more and warmer friends than any statesman upon record : he 
was ingenuous, liberal, learned, philosophical: he was the delight 
of social life, the ornament of domestick. Mr. Fox was a man of 
genius, and (what in the present day is almost as rare) a gentleman. 
Specimens of either character may never have fallen in the Reviewer’s 
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way; and if peradventure they should have, probably it was not 
vei'y closely, and his inexperience may easily have mistaken them. 
Reverence for the unknown, or for the dimly seen, may indeed be 
common to the vulgar ; but here is an instance that it is by no means 
universal. 

Mr. Canning was a graceful writer both in poetry and prose : he 
had also the gift of eloquence in debate. His conduct towards his 
colleague in the Administration lost liim all his popularity, which 
was not recovered by his asking an office from the Minister he had 
traduced and fought. The word scamp applied to Mr. Canning 
by the late Lord Yarmouth, who certainly ought to have known its 
full signification. It was on the morning when, second to Lord 
Castlereagh, he saved Mr. Canning‘’s life, desiring his cousin to give 
the scamp a chance,’’’’ by taking into the field, not his own well- 
tried pistols, but those which Lord Yarmouth had brought with 
him and laid upon the table. This account I received from the only 
other person then present, and now living. But whatever I may 
continue to think of Mr. Canning, I prefer a phraseology somewhat 
circuitous to a monosyllable better adapted to the style and temper 
of the Reviewer than to mine. 

Few writers have been less obnoxious to rudeness and imperti¬ 
nence than I have been ; and I should abstain from noticing them 
now, had they been unaccompanied by a misrepresentation of my 
manners and a forgery of my words. These are grave offences, such 
as public justice takes out of private hands. I remember a fable of 
Phaedrus, in which a mischievous youth cast a pebble at a quiet way¬ 
farer, who, instead of resentment or remonstrance, advises him to 
perform the same exploit on a dignitary then coming up. I am 
quieter than the dignitary, and even than the quiet man. Instead 
of sending to the cross or to the whipping-post the mischievous youth 
who passes over the road to cast his pebble at me, altho I might not 
perhaps beg him off from the latter inflictions, I would entreat his 
employer, the moment I could learn the editor’s name, to continue 
the payment of his wages, and to throw in an additional trifle for his 
(however ill-directed) originality. I suspect he will neither be so 
grateful nor so proud as he might be on obtaining this notice. Could 
he have hoped it ? But thus is extracted from the dryest and hardest 
lichen in the coldest regions, where men are the most diminutive, a 
nutricious sustenance, often remedial in a low disease. 
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{Examiner^ 1860 ; Last Fruit, 1863 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 

Clearsighted and farsighted men are discussing the benefit of 
Parliaments, such as time and decay, restoration and reform, have 
rendered them : and the blush of anger surmounts the blush of shame 
on the brow of duped credulity. Honester men, whoever they were, 
purchased those seats which the more cunning, from under the hedge¬ 
row and from under the counter, have crept into. This is the prin¬ 
cipal change we have hitherto seen effected : we shall presently see 
a greater, but not so soon a better; tempestuous times, and cruel 
throes, and carnage too probably, must intervene. 

Surely such an air of insolence and indifference never was dis¬ 
played before, at the exposure of broken promises, gross deceptions, 
connivance at torture, at murder, and somewhat more than conniv¬ 
ance at the surreptitious concealment of damnatory evidence. Inert¬ 
ness ever looks like moderation : but violent changes are sometimes 
brought about by tranquil and temporizing men. Nothing is so 
liable to overturn a state laden with debt, as loose materials thrown 
into the middle of the road under the fallacious plea of mending and 
repairing. History opens her pages in vain to people who, without 
instruction, without reflection, without inquiry, call themselves 
practical. Never to have lookt at a demonstration or a theory is 
their only claim to the little they assume. And what, forsooth, is 
the practice of these practicals ? To take another course from that 
which their predecessors had taken ; to undo what little good they 
may have done ; and to exhaust the Peoples’s strength in opening 
new roads without an object and without a resting-place. This in 
generalities is metaphor, but in particulars it is truth. Ireland hath 
exhibited such a wasteful and unprofitable expenditure as utterly 
demoralized the lower orders, and rendered them almost as con¬ 
temptible as the higher. It caused improvidence in the one, peculation 
in the other, together with impudence, exaction, and ingratitude. 
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The better part, which lay between, secreted their savings, left their 
country, and purchased freeholds in the United States. This fer¬ 
menting leaven will there find room for expansion, and will work 
itself off innoxiously. The priest who would preach disaffection 
would be puzzled to discover an object for it in the woods and prairies. 
Quarrels and bloodshed there will be for a time, wherever that race 
exists, but they will be only internecine. Firmly do I believe that 
the calamities which have befallen Ireland were necessary for her 
welfare, and that never in thousands of years has the hand of Provi¬ 
dence been more manifest. By the stupidity and blindness and 
deafness of rulers, this salutary infliction was providentially pro¬ 
longed : on the other hand, by the formation of a police, the work of 
a great statesman now departed, that country has been preserved 
from as sanguinary a desolation as ravaged France at the close of 
last century. Want, in one form or other, the malesuada Fames^ and 
turpis Egestas^ lies at the bottom of that vast vacuity, where burn 
inextinguishably the central fires, which shake at uncalculated 
periods all the regions of the earth. Something may be done toward 
the prognostication. To swell the affluent with fresh profusion is 
sure to wear down the patience of those who are driven to the wall. 
Sympathy, at first weak, inoperative, and silent, stirs by degrees and 
ultimately speaks out. Resistance comes against it from the high 
and powerful; suppression is aimed at; force recoils, and recoils 
in splinters ; society has then no stedfast basis ; the foundations 
heave ; the superstructure rocks. Look round, and see who are 
the men who make democrats. They stand close above you. Demo¬ 
cracy is the blubbery spawn begotten by the drunkenness of aristo¬ 
cracy. Exposed, bare, thriftless, hardy. Envy, Hatred, and Malice 
are never apart from the ear of the disowned, until the child kills the 
parent or the parent kills the child. Whoever inherits lands, and 
the reminiscences growing out of them, deprecates the sad alternative. 

Give us peace in our time, O Lord ! is truly a pious and a 
righteous prayer : Give us peace in all times,*” is one more pious 
and more righteous. Can we expect it, can we dare to hope it, if we 
squander on idle and luxurious princes the money extorted from toil 
and penury to purchase the light of day ? Parliament must be com¬ 
manded by its constituents to revoke all inordinate grants, ancient 
and recent. Charles II. had no right to confer on his bastards the 
patrimony of the people. Patent offices must be declared abuses : 
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not only are they contrary to equity, but also to the usages of those 
forefathers to whose weakness we cling, but whose strength and man¬ 
liness we seem to have forgotten. Let cause be shown why on the 
nephew or grandson of a king there be voted a dotation ; let his 
services in war or peace be shown to us ; let us measure his capacity, 
let us sound his depth, let us be made familiar with his merits. Sternly 
will it be askt before long, why the Parliament of 1850 has antici¬ 
pated future years, and decided for future Parliaments, which alone 
can be competent arbiters of its necessity. Has it suspicions and 
doubts whether another house of representatives would be accom¬ 
panied with other instructions ? What one Parliament hath sanc¬ 
tioned, another may annuli. If the people may give directions for 
revoking any old statute, it surely may give directions for revoking 
a grant of its money while the money is yet unpaid. To what extent 
of royal consanguinity must we carry our heavy taxation ? By 
degrees there may be as many claimants as claim the green turban 
for descent from the Prophet. I never heard that the head of the 
family, reigning at Constantinople, allowed them more than this dis¬ 
tinction ; or demanded from his people, when he could demand all 
they possess, the value of one zecchin for his relatives. Little did 
he ever think of surrounding them with muftis and horse-tails, with 
the pageantry of religion and the pomp of war. 

If we are to bow down and worship whatever images it may please 
the high menials of the palace to set up before us, be it permitted to 
remark that no images are rendered more venerable by a profusion 
of jewelry, a redundance of drapery, a flutter of embroidery, or 
gilding from head to foot. If we are to distinguish the features, if 
we are to admire the workmanship, it is of no advantage that they 
may be poised on columns a hundred feet above us. The barbarian 
may adore his own carving, a thing viler than himself; but civilised 
man requires the voice, the activity, the attention, the sympathy, 
of those to whom he assigns a station and is willing to respect. 
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COLONISATION, AND BY WHOM 
PROMOTED 

{Examiner^ 1849 ; Loit Fruity 1853 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 

There are few desires which animate the patriot’s breast with a 
more generous and wholesome temperature than the desire that 
nations should be attacht to his country by an identity of sympathies 
and interests. Neither of these will be felt to be the same where 
they are not exprest in the same language. The palace, yet warm 
with the revelry of the Stuarts, bore little love toward them ; the 
mountains of their country, which they had never visited, rusht 
forward to pour out their blood in their defence. How was this ? 
It was because the same Saxon tongue spoke and was answered in 
the cities of both nations, while the most generous of Celtic tribes 
stood aloof, and disowned the degenerate scions of the plains. The 
natural courtesy of his manners, and the pure elevation of his re¬ 
ligion, brought the Highlander down to fraternity and union with the 
inhabitant of the south. Priestly domination, and the pride of a 
religion which asks all questions and which answers none, separate, 
and must long separate, the Irish from the English. A people so 
quick in ridicule and so sharp in sarcasm would have exploded the 
priesthood of Egypt and the mythology of Hindustan. They ^ 
struggled, not against those who had laid the noose in the hedg^, 
but against those who were taking it out. If the two races had onJ^ 
been instructed in the same language, the stumps of the old religion 
must have been overgrown by the branches of the fresher, and nb^* 
enough for the exclusion of light or the exercise of activity. Perrot 
and Cromwell, the two greatest men that ever trod that soil, could 
not lay aside the sword, nor look beyond the field of battle. 
And indeed in their day that glorious vision had not yet been 
manifested ; that vision more awful and more sublime than stood 
before the discoverer of another world ; that vision which pro- 
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claims to the regenerate English in America the destiny their 
children must fulfil. No minister of the British crown ever cared 
a straw for the glory of his nation. It was enough to hang like a 
jewel at the royal ear, and to caress the staunch buckhounds of 
the court. 

The Greeks and Romans knjew, and acted on the knowledge, 
that by extending their language they extended their authority. 
The United States will continue to unite other states to them by 
pursuing the same course. They will not be negligent in establish¬ 
ing English schools wherever large bodies of foreners resort. Per¬ 
jured and ferocious princes are as certainly the builders of republicks 
as slaves were of the Pyramids. Battered crowns, broken sceptres, 
and blunted swords, are the commemorative coins embedded under 
the broad foundation-stone. The philanthropist may then, but not 
earlier, look forward to the abolition of capital punishment, when 
the most capital of all crimes hath been smitten down by it; but he 
must not turn a tiger loose into the market-place, nor drive him 
across the way. Indigenous brutes, the reptiles and ravagers of 
forest and savannah, will be the only adversaries to the industry 
transferred from Europe. Southern races will press southward ; 
but English laws and English language will embrace all fraternities 
and climates. Within two more centuries Rio de Janeiro and Val¬ 
paraiso will be the richest of the cities in the forty United States, 
and will contend with each other which of the two speaks with most 
purity the Anglo-Saxon tongue. The German, the Hungarian, the 
Polander, will repeat in our language the battles of their forefathers 
against the despots of the north, and relate how one was poisoned 
like a weazel, another entrapt like a wolf, another stabbed like a 
wild boar ; showing how vainly they were stockaded in their palaces 
by files of mercenaries. Substantial mansions with brief inscrip¬ 
tions will attract the curiosity of travellers, who stop to read care¬ 
fully in what year they were erected by generous high-minded 
citizens, and with what quantity of ground allotted round about, as 
a reward for punishing such outlaws as only justice (law being under 
their feet) could reach. There also the Italian will close the warm 
evening, bright and serene as ever evenings were at Tivoli, by throw¬ 
ing aside his Gerusalemme Liberatay and by chaunting the hymn, not 
edited nor composed at present, 

Fuggono i Gall!; liberata e Roma. 
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Give it us in English^'"’' soft voices say ; he springs on his feet from 
the slenderer he had leaned against, and sings, 

Fled are the Gauls, and Rome again stands free. 

The ancient and incessant destroyers of peace, order, and 
liberty in Europe will alone be without a welcome in America. 



TRANQUILITY IN EUROPE 

(Earlier portion, Examiner, 1861 ; Last Fruit, 1863 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 

Europe is now restored to such a state of tranquility as she never 
enjoyed before. The ramparts of constitutions have fallen under 
the cannon of kings : and kings have absolved themselves from 
oaths ; oaths 1 barbarous inventions of ancient Paganism, con¬ 
tinued through the dark ages, melted down by the burning light of 
France, resodered and reformed by her, and ultimately thrown into 
the smelting-pot, in order to be made into handles of sabres and 
crosses of honor. What a perfect state of peace and happiness does 
our world enjoy ! Every prince in harmony with his neighbour; 
universal concord and decorous silence throughout rival nations ; 
Religion reseated on her throne, and sanctioning in a voice from 
above the chastisement of the refractory. Forests, which supplied 
timber for the machinery of manufactories, where the ill-disposed 
became wealthy and turbulent, now supply it more copiously for 
gibbets; the lither twigs being tied up into rods for the flanks of 
ladies who bemoan their husbands. Not a vestige of what the 
factions call liberty is to be seen, either in the fields of industry or 
in the sandy and less fertile tracts of literature. To make amends, 
an electrical wire, stronger than that which unites France and 
England, is about to unite France and Ireland, and to be conveyed 
like gas from house to house. These blessings never would have 
been conferred upon Humanity, had Russia been deterred from 
interference in Hungary. Austria was repulsed and subdued : 
Italy had cast from her neck upon her toilet that beautiful chain 
which had so long adorned her, made froward by too much kindness. 
She now sings again in her chamber, delighted with her happy 
deliverance from incendiaries, 

Pope Pius he is Ood, and Louis is his Prophet. 

{Examiner, 1861; Last Fruit, 1863 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 

We have no further trouble about politicks. Everything is now 
arranged for us according to the most approved system oi finality. 
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However, with all our prudence, and all our persuasion, some refrac- 
toiy minds will stand out against us, never to be convinced that 
whatever is, is rightany more than the author himself of that 
saying was, who spent the greater part of his life in loud declama¬ 
tions, proofs, and examples to the contrary. Nothing is pleasanter, 
few things are more difficult, than to shut oner’s eyes before any 
imminent danger, especially a conflagration. We are doing it; but 
I sadly fear that before we open them, our eyelashes will be sorely 
singed, and our sinews seared into inactivity. The only turbulence 
we have lately seen is a turbulence for peace. 

Certainly war is a grievous curse ; but it is not an irreparable 
evil, it is not a mortal sin against society. Attribute both to those 
(and drive them beyond the pale of humanity) who deprive fellow 
man of his manhood ; of natural law, of civil liberty, of locomotion ; 
who lop him to a pollard in his early growth, cut him down in his 
maturity, and plane him and glue him and fashion him into various 
machines for their outlying farms or commodities for their domestick 
furniture. Against such men war is always just, but is not always 
expedient. Some virtuous men turn their attention more fixedly 
on economy than on humanity. It behoves us to consider both ; 
but humanity in preference. Great ofTenders have always great 
defenders. What can the powerless do against the powerful ? In 
the field nothing ! Must then the destroyers of their species rest 
their heads quietly on the bodies of the fallen ? Shall they who 
have broken every law of God enjoy in tranquility the fruits of their 
crimes ? Does Justice, does Reason, does Religion inculcate this ? 
Yes, the religion of Montalembert; the religion of Catherine de 
Medici; the religion of Louis Bonaparte. M. de Montalembert 
calls upon all good Frenchmen to vote for this traitor, perjurer, and 
murderer : for what services ? For cannonading Rome and Paris ; 
for setting up God‘‘s image (such doubtless is Pio Nono) on the ruins 
of the two finest cities in the world. 

Behold this Religion! behold her stalking up the Church amid hal¬ 
berts, and swords, and bayonets, and baldrics ! a booted and spurred 
Religion, whose front outbrazens the brass helmet over it, and whose 
stride is the stride of Bellona. Here she comes ! shaking at every 
step embroidery and horsehair, ring and dagger ! Here she comes ! 
marching to the clangor of regimental trumpets—unmindful and 
reckless that behind, and near at hand, is also the Arc-angePs. 
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{Examiner^ 1850 ; Last Fruity 1853 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 

At the close of this half'Century the march of intellect is indeed 
a funeral march. What has been obtained by genius or by science 
for the benefit of mankind ? Greater and more glorious discoveries 
have been made within our memory than ever were made before. 
We may with the rapidity of lightning 

Speed the intercourse of soul with soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole. 

Alas ! we have little else to waft. 

Dreamers have made others dream; and the rich gambler has 
ruined the poorer gambler at his first and last stake. History, in 
recording the crimes of princes, may record perhaps some more 
atrocious than those who now rule exhibit; but no future Tacitus 
or Suetonius will have patience to describe their obliquity, false 
promises, defection from duty, and from even kingly pride. Even 
that specious glitter, even that reptile’s scale, appears not in the 
tortuous track they are pursuing. Two of these creatures are at this 
instant raising up a threatening crest against each other ; the patron 
of Haynau and the persecutor of Waldeck. A million of men will 
be marshalled in arms to fight their battles. Each protests he fights 
for Germany ; each lies. Whichever is the winner, Germany will 
gain nothing. Two swords will hew her through the centre : two 
eagles (vultures rather) will divide and devour her. 

Of what use is any form of Government which fails to protect the 
lives and properties of the people ? And what form of Government 
in Europe has done this ? That Government which Austria, France, 
and Spain, have united to re-establish, not only failed to protect the 
lives and properties of the people, but paralysed their energies and 
stifled their consciences. Spain and Austria make no pretensions to 
honor or honesty in this aggression ; but the President of the French 
Republick uses these words at the banquet in the H6tel de Ville: 

It has often been said that honor finds an echo in France. 
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Never were words truer. There is mostly an echo where there is 
a hollow and a vacuity. Honor had an echo, and a very loud one 
too, every time an oath was taken and every time an oath was vio¬ 
lated. I forget how many dozens of them Talleyrand said he remem¬ 
bered to have taken. The best Christians in France, catholick and 
philosophical, romantick and poetical, swore they would lend assist¬ 
ance to all nations that invoked them in the name of liberty ; and 
mthin a few months they bombarded Rome, scattering the patriots 
who defended her, recalling the Pope who abandoned her, and 
restoring the Inquisition. 

The Americans have declared their sentiments freely, loudly, 
widely, consistently, against the violence and perfidy of Russia and 
Austria. They must do greatly more ; they must offer an asylum 
to whoever, rising up against oppression and indignity, shall, in the 
absence of law and equity, have slain those who caused it. For it 
is impossible that such iniquities, as certain men in high places have 
perpetrated, should be unavenged. Conspiracies will never more 
exist: two persons (but preferably one) will undertake the glorious 
task, which not only antiquity applauded, but which has been 
applauded also year after year, generation after generation, century 
after century, in the seclusion of college, and raised the first tumult 
in the boyish heart. To maintain the inordinate pride of a few 
worthless families, hecatombs of brave men have fallen, and in¬ 
dustry has been turned into brutality. Even in our own country 
many millions have been idly squandered in ships unfit for sailing 
and unnecessary for fighting. This we know from one whose very 
name bears the warrant of truth and intelligence. There were 
times when the Lords of the Admiralty would have been fined to the 
full amount of the damages they have sanctioned. We may soon 
want the ships that are no more ; for, ere six months are over, we 
shall have to support the Turkish empire. If we trust to France for 
help, we shall receive from her just as much as before. But there 
are masses now inert which our machinery may raise, combine, and 
make combustible. Turkey, Hungary, Poland, Circassia, Persia, 
will occupy the hundred hands of the Muscovite giant, vulnerable 
in many parts of his body, and liable to sudden death from that 
curial apoplexy which has carried off nearly all his predecessors. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

{Ewatniner, 1849 ; Last Fruity 1853 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 

The Examiner has contained for many years the best commen¬ 
taries on the English laws. Whoever will take the trouble to look 
back into it will find, within the ten last, a greater number of incon¬ 
siderate laws exposed to view, and the proof of a greater number 
mischievously applied, than could be collected within the same 
period from all the courts of judicature on the continent. Altera¬ 
tions, called amendmentSy have been made in most sessions of parlia¬ 
ment ; some by the hot-headed, some by the blunder-headed, and 
some (perhaps the best of them) by the empty-headed. It has been 
said, and has been repeated over and over again with less and less 
hesitation and reflection, that the reforming of the defender is the 
main purport of his punishment. I deny it totally. The ofiFender 
is one ; the injured are many, are all. Society is set at nought when 
the laws are. What is the meaning of pains and penalties f Is it 
the mere laying down of money for the luxury of a crime ? Thou¬ 
sands are always in readiness to gamble at this table. Many trust 
in their sleight of hand ; many to the chance of gaining a sufliiciency 
for a nights riot and revel, with the certainty that, if they are losers, 
they have enough in their pockets to pay for it, and encouragement 
enough to start again. 

There are three modes of punishment, in various degrees, suit¬ 
able to all offenders : these are, imprisonment, hard labour, and 
scourging. Fantastical and false humanity rejects the most effectual 
of the three—so incompatible with gentility ! But is not crime 
so, too ? Does not the same crime reduce all to the same level ? 
If it does not, then poverty can be the only extenuation. Flogging 
is the more applicable to the well-educated than to the worse, being 
more merited. How often has our reason been insulted and our 
patience wearied by police-reports of decent women subjected to 
such outrages as even the most indecent should be protected from ! 
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and this by well-drest men of respectable parentage, which well- 
drest men have been liberated on paying a few shillings ! Surely for 
such misdemeanours a year'^s hard labour and hard living, with a 
flogging at the termination of the imprisonment, would be no 
excessive retribution. 

We protestants hold it a folly, an abomination, that a priest 
should publish a list of pardons, each at a fixed price. Is it no folly, 
no abomination, that a lawyer should do the like ? Are bribery and 
corruption to be found only under the hustings ? Must they lie 
warm and snug under the ermine ? Wherever I differ from the 
Examiner and our friend Dickens, I doubt and suspend my judg¬ 
ment. I observe in the Examiner that you demur on the expediency 
of abolishing the punishment of death for murder. I do not approve 
of this homoeopathick remedy. If you apply it to murder, consider 
whether no other crime requires it equally. Murder is not always 
committed by the stronger against the weaker. Law should most 
especially protect those who are most unable to protect themselves. 
Females are subjected to such violences and indignities as render 
their whole lives intolerable and their whole families disgraced. Is 
the crime less atrocious than murder ? does it affect the sufferer less 
acutely, less durably ? No ; it withers every branch of the tree by 
striking one ; it runs from the trunk to the root, and consumes from 
the tenderest sprig to the strongest fibre. Life alone can punish 
this ; chains and scourges, solitude and darkness. I deprecate the 
punishment of death for every crime, excepting one ; namely, the 
crime of a prince who wages war against his people. And this also 
is to be deprecated ; for it must be, in most cases, inflicted without 
mature deliberation, and extra-judicially. It is, however, a case of 
necessity, and ought never to be remitted. No nation has a right 
to cancel or resign its title-deeds, for every one has its descendants 
and its heirs. Each of us possess, more or less, a private property 
at his own disposal; all possess in common one, which is inalienable. 
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A DEACON AND CURATE TO HENRY 
LORD BISHOP OF EXETER 

{Emminevy 1850 ; Last Fruity 1853 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 

My Lord Bishop ! Unknown as I am to your lordship and to the 
world, I feel but little at my ease even in the duty of oflPering my 
humble apology for addressing a personage of your dignity. 

The momentous question, with which your lordship hath lately 
agitated the Church of England, continues still to vibrate in it, dis¬ 
quieting the conscience and perplexing the understanding of many. 
Among the rest I continue to be one, intellectually the lowest; but 
in sincerity I confidently trust I am more nearly on a level with my 
betters. In common with other aspirants after truth, I must be 
quite uncertain whether I have obtained it, until it pleases your 
lordship to illuminate priests and deacons by the publication of a 
sermon on the subject. 

The importance of baptism is undoubted : but unhappily there 
are some (let us hope and pray there be but few) who doubt the 
entire regeneration thereby of an infant born in sin, even though a 
couple of godfathers and as many godmothers answered for the 
result of the water in the font. A short time ago, when a most cruel 
murder was the subject of conversation, I shuddered at the very 
mention of the name : imagine, my lord, how much more violently 
was I shocked when, referring to the eflScacy of baptism, a magis¬ 
trate said aloud, If this rascal was regenerated by baptism, what 
the deuce was he made of before ? It would have been better, both 
for himself and for society, that he never had been bom at all than 
that he had been born again. I do not deny, sir, (said he, turning 
to me), that his original stains were washed away; but can you 
assure me that they were much uglier than those he hath since 
contracted ? 

I was extremely mortified ; for this language, until I had well 
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considered it, seemed to me not unlike a scoff. He removed from 
me totally the momentary pain of this impression by adding, 

When we see young vagabonds and thieves, upon whose fore¬ 
head the blessed water is (figuratively) yet standing, whipped and 
imprisoned a score times and stil somewhat like unregenerate, we 
are almost apt to fancy (God forgive me if I cannot help it !) that 
baptism in some cases is less efficient than in others, like mesmerism 
and vaccination. Yet it would be an impiety to repeat it.’*^ 

The Church of Rome insists on more sacraments than ours 
(pardon me, my lord, if I am incorrect in the pronoun), yet the Church 
of Rome hath daily abundant proofs at her confessionals that ex¬ 
tremely few of her members are regenerate- Often do I ask myself 
whether any man feels quite certain that all his sins have been washed 
away at the baptismal font ? whether ambition and intolerance, 
qualities the most alien from the Christian, never intrude upon him, 
never are cherished and indulged ; whether he never lies to his own 
heart, whether even in his prayers and supplications, he never lies 
to God himself, who fashioned that heart, and sees what is in it day 
and night. Then I ask and I tremble at my own interrogation, 
whether the original sin cleansed by baptism could be worse than the 
sin abiding with us. Whatever be the benefit of the ablution, do 
we not all (pardon me, my lord, an earnestness so indiscreet as such 
an appeal to a personage of your rank and station), do we not all 
feel the necessity of the great atonement ? of that sorrowful solem¬ 
nity, that awful supper, which would depress the stoutest and most 
confident heart if there stood not by, to support and raise it, the 
ministering angels of gratitude and love ? 

Like every other question, the sooner this also is set at rest the 
better. There is a moral, a religious, a political gas, which, instead 
of acquiring intensity or activity by concentration, acquires it by 
dilation. The devout are disturbed by the agitation it has been 
your will and pleasure to excite : scoffers are bold enough to deride 
the schism in the bench of bishops ; Catholicks chuckle over its 
vacillation and disunion, repeating a coarse and vulgar adage about 
two stools ; nay, some of them go so far a-field as to point out ox 
and ass at one plough dragging two different ways. Worse than all, 
there are persons who never raise their eyes to the elevation of the 
Church, and who keep them intently on the schoolroom. These 
whisper among themselves that mitred abbots have disappeared, 
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and that mitred barons must soon follow. If the secular peers could 
profit by the spoil as they did under Henry, actum esset; but since 
they can gain nothing by it, and on the contrary would lose the heri¬ 
tage of their younger children, and moreover what is promised to the 
tutors of the elder, they certainly will resist, as long as resistance 
against the whole frantic people is feasible. I hope, my lord, the 
consideration of what is imminent and inevitable, uncertain as may 
be the hour of its befalling, will influence and animate the sermon I 
most devoutly expect; altho no worldly gain or loss ever entered 
into your lordship^'s calculation.* 

* Lord Normanton, when he married, had less (with his wife’s fortune) than 
1000/.: he was bishop and archbishop in Ireland, and left nearly 600,000/. No 
churchman ever left so much.—W. S. L. 
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PETITION TO PARLIAMENT FROM A 
BROTHERHOOD OF ANCIENT BRITONS 


(Now first reprinted from Last Fmit, 1853.) 

We the oppressed and insulted Brotherhood of Ancient Britons, 
professing tlie Holy Druidic religion, beg humbly to submit to the 
wisdom of your Honorable House, the wrongs we, patiently and sub¬ 
missively, have undergone for ages, by following the footsteps of our 
forefathers. During the whole of nineteen hundred years we have 
endured in silence the manifold griefs of which we now complain. 
We have been forbidden to celebrate in public the mysteries of our 
holy faith, or to sacrifice even in private the victims most acceptable 
to our Gods. Perverse and obstinate men, who defied their power 
and denied their beneficence, were offered up in propitiation on their 
altars. The consecrated basket of wickerwork, in which these im¬ 
pious wretches were suspended on the trees of the forest, and con¬ 
sumed by fire, no longer are penetrated by their repentant cries, 
acknowledging the mercy of our Omnipotent Lords, and the enor¬ 
mity of their own transgressions. Since our oblations to the Powers 
above were abolished by innovating and cruel laws, the Earth, season 
after season, hath refused her fruits, or hath given only such as 
stink in our nostrils. We therefor do most humbly entreat of your 
Honorable House, that it will be graciously pleased to permit the 
importation, from France and other parts abroad, of any desirable 
quantity of wicker-baskets, not only duty-free, but also with a bounty; 
and that certain parts of all the royal forests, now about to be sub¬ 
mitted to an Inclosure-Act, be left vacant, with the most ancient 
of the oak-trees now standing thereon, in order that our Druids may 
duly exercise their vocation. We entertain no doubt whatever that 
the Queens’s Majesty will most graciously accede to our petition, 
seeing that the whole of these forests, together with the greater part 
of the land round about, did formerly of right belong to them. It 
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by no means grieves their most uncraving and abstemious hearts to 
have been despoiled of their temporal goods, for which idlers and 
wranglers at this present hour are contending; but sorely indeed 
are they afflicted that they may oflPer up no longer the blood of the 
impious, nor scatter their ashes to the winds. Through us, in all 
humility, they require in the whole of the kingdom no more than 
forty-nine chief places where, amidst benedictions given and received, 
they may rest the soles of their feet; no more than forty-nine high 
altars whereupon the impious and malignant may be brought to due 
atonement. They would even limit the number of hebdomadal 
victims to nine in each basket. There are two places which we more 
especially desire for the celebration of our holocausts, such two 
places having been not only the most august, but also the last, in 
which they were offered up to the Almighties. The wisdom of 
Parliament and the clemency of Majesty will not, we are confident, 
be invoked in vain. Our blessed concremations rose above the fogs 
of Oxford and purified the contaminations of Smithfield. In Smith- 
field they have left only faint altho sweet remembrances : but in Ox¬ 
ford the ancient faith regerminates, and flies back into the fostering 
bosom of our priesthood. We claim nothing, but the miserable in 
their extremity are not forbidden to entreat and implore. Our in¬ 
stitutions remain, and will remain for ever. Frail is the authority 
of learning when it is confronted with the authority of antiquity; 
otherwise we would appeal to the most sapient in the University of 
Oxford. We have venerable books which it is unlawful for any but 
the initiated to open ; along the margin of these are documents and 
glosses upon matters of great import, unsuspected by antiquarians 
and historians. Illustrating the contents, in the proximate interior 
of the covers, are maps of wide domains, with grants of them from 
princes and archdruids. Generosity prompts us to concede a 
certain portion to the actual occupants. Ninetenths of Britain were 
woodland and swamp at the invasion of Julius Caesar. The whole 
of this swamp and woodland, the whole of the mountains and downs, 
with enough of arable and pasture to support their dignity, belonged 
exclusively to our Druids. We can show the instruments under 
which they held the property, signed with their own seals, and with 
the seals of the shepherds on the hills and the fishermen on the 
marshes, and emperors and empresses on the throne. We require 
and want nothing more than what our ancient laws authorise, and 
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what, as the truest of true Britons, we have the right to demand and 
the resolution to enforce. We humbly crave permission to remind 
and admonish your Honorable House, that the Druids, our ancestors 
and spiritual guides, know the secrets of sundry poisons and the 
methods of compounding them, in such a manner that the patient 
on taking them should be pleased with their taste and quite uncon¬ 
scious of their effect. These secrets they have bequeathed unto us : 
unfortunate should we deem ourselves if ever we were compelled 
to have recourse to them. Modern science hath also unrolled 
before us what are indeed no secrets, but simply means whereby we 
might involve our oppressors in confusion and consternation. There 
are vapours, now dormant in the laboratory, by which the most 
numerous assemblages of the most potential men conspiring against 
us, could be stifled. There are combustions which could annihilate 
armies. Electricity might be brought down from the heavens, and 
taught to run along the earth wherever we direct it, even into the 
dockyard, even into the palace. Such thoughts, praised be the 
Gods ! have never once entered our hearts, have never once flitted 
across our imaginations. But against the enemies of the Almighties, 
who have too much patience, against the sworn enemies of their 
most faithful servants, ministers of their pure and only true religion, 
all weapons are lawful. We bear goodwill toward men of goodwill; 
toward none others. We must not trample on our ancient laws, nor 
tolerate those who do. Professing and maintaining such senti¬ 
ments, we are and have always been the most dutiful of her Majesty‘‘s 
subjects, and wait with anxiety to be also the most grateful. 

(Here follow the signatures.) 
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PETITION OF THE THUGS FOR 
TOLERATION 

(Now first reprinted from Last Fruity 1853.) 

We, the most religious fraternity of Thugs, having heard it re¬ 
ported throughout the whole extent of India, that toleration is 
granted by the wisdom of the British Parliament to every diversity 
of creed, do most humbly submit our grievances to the patient con¬ 
sideration of your Honorable House. We claim a much higher 
antiquity than the earliest of devotional institutions known in 
Britain. We are the first-born of Cain. We profit by the holy 
book he left behind him, covering with figleaf what we consider to 
be unessential or liable to misinterpretation. Our humanity teaches 
us to confine no dissidents in unhealthy prisons, to separate no 
husband from his wife, no father from his children, but merely to 
offer up man’^s lifeblood to Him who gave man life. Our forefather, 
Cain, did not cast his brother Abel into a dark cavern infested by 
bats and serpents, but slew him as manfully, and dexterously, and 
instantaneously, as could have been done by the best swordsman in 
the service of Hyder Ali. 

It is reported to us, that there are religions by which it is declared 
lawful and right to disobey the prince they have sworn to obey, and 
even to select out of the rabble a leader of singing boys in flowing 
stoles, sable and white, purple and scarlet; and to place him in 
opposition to the rightful ruler of the land. 

Fables are told in all countries, and this statement hath much 
the appearance of one. But if there is any truth in it, we would 
contrast it with the unquestionable history of our exploits and 
demeanour. Millions, in the vast country round about us, hold it 
a religious duty for wives to perish by fire at the side of their defunct 
husbands. We ask no such favour, nor do our wives. Moreover, 
it is reported that in some island or peninsula on our western coast, 
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not, as here, the willing and wary, but they whose tender age exposes 
them to be warped at every breath, are sacrificed yearly, thousand 
after thousand. Inadvertently and involuntarily do they suffer. 
The unmarried, the adolescent, are debarred from the duties of 
marriage, the delights of adolescence. The boys are placed under 
a knife which would be more innocent were it murderous, that their 
voices may be acceptable to the chief-priest in his orgies. The girls, 
if their mothers are unable to sell them advantageously, are delivered 
up to the discretion of the inferior priesthood, and diligently taught 
by their spiritual guides, as they call themselves, to answer all psycho¬ 
logical queries, and to undergo the most abstruse physiological 
examinations. We dispute not the propriety or the sanctity of this 
discipline, leaving it entirely to the arbitration of your Honorable 
House. We entreat the much smaller favour of liberty to take away 
life when life hath had its enjoyments, which we have always done 
gently, considerately, without pain and without passion. Never do 
we violate, under the cloak of religion, the prime ordinance of nature, 
the first command given by the Almighty to the father of our 
progenitor, Cain. 

We lay our cause with confidence at the bar of your Honorable 
House, claiming and deserving no more than has already been granted 
by it, to the three or four last religions which have consecutively 
been dominant in Great Britain. We hear that these religions are 
rolling over one another at this instant, and exercising a prodigious 
volubility of limb and tongue ; the elderly and decrepit thrown on 
its back, cursing and swearing, but holding down the younger by 
the throat. We take no delight, no interest, in these prolusions ; 
and we demand only simple protection, in meet reward for undivided 
allegiance. 

No prayers do we offer up to God that it may please his Divine 
Majesty to assist us in sweeping our enemies from his earth ; no 
thanksgivings for having bestrewn it with limbs and carcases to 
satiate the hyaena and the vulture. We invite our fellow men to 
die as becomes them in his service. We lead death by the hand in 
quiet and silence to his own door, and we depart in peace. There¬ 
for we, conscious of our innocence and purity, venture to remind our 
generous protectors that the few we sacrifice are sacrificed to our 
God alone, and neither to gratify pride nor vengeance ; that if we 
slay a few hundreds in the space of a year, our gracious protectors 
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slay occasionally as many thousands between the rising and setting 
sun. We do not, indeed, with the same fervour and magnificence 
as our gracious protectors, sing hymns, beat drums, blow trumpets, 
and swing bells from lofty towers in jubilee ; but we wash our hands, 
lay aside our daggers, bend our knees, and pray. 

Confidently then do we approach our gracious protectors, and 
entreat the same favour, the same liberty of worship, as our fellow 
subjects. 

(Here follow the signatures.) 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER OF THE NORTH 


(Examiner, 1853 ; iMst Fruit, 1863 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 

There is somewhere in the north, I forbear to describe the locality, 
a schoolmaster as ferocious and grasping as that one depicted by 
Dickens. He was lately cited to appear before two justices of the 
peace, for a violent assault on a quiet neighbour, from whose poultry- 
yard he had abstracted at sundry times many fine fat birds, oftener 
in the dusk, but sometimes in open day, plucking and spitting them 
in sight of the whole parish. At last he picked a quarrel with him 
about an old bam, much frequented by wandering gangs of gypsies, 
and lying in the middle of the estate. Over this old bam the school¬ 
master claimed a right of supervision, as trustee and guardian. Un¬ 
just as was the claim, it was conceded : and the only condition was 
that every gang of gypsies, which had formerly taken up night lodg¬ 
ings there, should continue to enjoy the same privilege. The reply 
was a smart blow in the face. The sufferer had been a powerful and 
courageous man, but was now grown old and feeble, and much dis¬ 
abled by former contusions from the same quarter : he therefor 
made no resistance, but applied to the two justices. The school¬ 
master was indignant at this appeal: but aware that the two justices 
and their parishes had been usually on bad terms, he hoped and 
trusted that also on this occasion they would disagree. The aggres¬ 
sion was, however, so audacious and flagrant, that every man in each 
parish who had a man'^s heart under his waistcoat cried out against 
it: both justices, instead of committing the offender, expostulated. 

It may now be stated who the justices are. 

One of them, altho he walks in some degree awry, is an able- 
bodied man, vigilant, active, sagacious, and with a remarkably quick 
eye. The people round about are almost unanimously favorable to 
him as nephew of one who kept the bull-ring. He has lately changed 
his name upon coming into a large estate. The other lives across 
the river, in the next Hundred, and was lately Chairman of the 
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Sessions. The squires and the rural population call him familiarly 
Pam, as in the game of cards they call the Knave of Clubs. I know 
not whether the idea of clubs was suggested by his pugnacity in 
former days, or the idea of knave by some odd resemblance to the 
court card. He stil is mettlesome, and, when the market folks press 
him, he knows how to strike. But, having a step-mother who, altho 
young enough to be his daughter, can do great things for his family, 
he is indisposed to disoblige her, knowing that the schoolmaster has 
come over her by his winning ways. However he goes as far as he 
dares, and has shown on many occasions his dislike to the brawny 
bully, and how gladly he would see him taken down. But the elderly 
domestics are afraid of crossing the doorsill. Shame ultimately and 
shouts have impelled them to a distant and safe demonstration : 
they hesitated at the threat that, if they advanced a step farther, he 
would instantly set fire to the homestead. He proclaimed himself 
the injured man, protested his pure honor and strict integrity, and 
swore that no man living was ever so desirous of good-neighbour¬ 
hood, peace, and justice. While they were pondering with down¬ 
cast eyes, amazed by his impudence and intimidated by his menacing 
attitude, so different from his words, he ordered the big boys to leap 
over the garden-wall, and, before the old man could come up to them, 
ran against him furiously, and knocked out three of his front teeth 
at a single blow, loosening as many more. The j ustices were alarmed 
at this fresh outrage, and were more and more afraid of encounter¬ 
ing so resolute a fellow. In their consternation they could think of 
nothing better than to propose two arbitrators. These were more 
cowed than themselves, as they lived nearer, and they requested his 
permission to act. He gave it, reminding them that all three had 
been confederates in robberies, and that he had recently lifted up 
the strongest of them, who had been fairly knocked down and beaten 
ignominiously with his own scabbard. He commanded both to 
suspend the inquisition, and to defer it as long as possible. 

The two justices had promised the maimed old man to protect 
him : and now was the performance of that promise claimed. They 
laid their heads together, and said dispassionately to him, *‘‘‘You 
have certainly had your garden broken into, your laborers driven 
out, your farmers plundered, your steward forbidden to receive your 
rents, and finaUy you have had your three front teeth knocked out, 
and perhaps as many, or a few more, loosened in their sockets. But 
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be calm ; be considerate. Do you really call it an outrage ? If you 
do—but it is impossible you should—we may in due time remonstrate. 
If you reflect, like the reasonable man we have always taken you for, 
you will perceive that God, in his inscrutable wisdom, has only 
tried your constancy, and in his infinite mercy has left you all your 
grinders.**' 

But what to grind ? " cried the impatient cripple. My 
enemy has trampled me low enough already : in coming thus to 
protect me, fallen as I am, your friendly feet across my body serve 
only to stamp me deeper into the mire." 
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TRUE CHARACTER OF SIR CHARLES 
JAMES NAPIER 

{Examiner^ 1863 ; Last Fruity 1853 ; not in Forster or Crump.) 


All men most religiously hate injustice when it is committed 
against themselves, but the generality are latitudinarians in tolera¬ 
tion when it is committed against another. Not so was it, but 
exactly the reverse, with Sir C. Napier. Indignantly, no doubt, 
but often in silence, he bore the heavy wrongs it was his destiny to 
bear with him to the grave ; much slighter, when even a stranger 
suffered them, whether soldier or civilian, excited him to stern re¬ 
monstrance. No wonder that, with his experience of Indian polity, 
he found fault with the latter ; no wonder that, with his high sense 
of honor, he exposed it publicity; no wonder that the peculator, 
and such as connived at peculation, were his bitter enemies. By 
people of this character, stript bare by his exposure, and smarting 
under the scourges he had inflicted, he was accused of ill-temper. Is 
there any proof of it in any single instance, in his social or civil or 
military life, unless at falsehood, dishonesty, cruelty, or ingratitude ? 
Of ingratitude no man ever experienced more with less complaint. 
His family, his intimates, his staff oflScers, his soldiers, his domestics, 
never saw it; his crosses, his indignities, his restless days and nights, 
his unrequited services, his agonizing wounds, excited him to no 
expression of resentment or disgust. A man more warmly beloved 
by all who knew him intimately is nowhere left among us. Neither 
he nor his family could be more highly gratified by any honors than 
by those which the Duke conferred on him in a speech before the 
House of Lords, placing his exploits (as was most due) above any 
that our contemporary generals had performed. Under the weight 
of such a man'^s word, a gross of ministerial coronets would have 
sunk into the dust. The great historian of English victories, the 
most eloquent, the most truthful, may from his own science and 
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experience do justice to his brother; more than justice he neither 
could nor would. God grant that his failing health, and wounds 
which grief exasperates, may not quite disable him, nor long detain 
him from his sacred duty. 

Thy greatest man from earth had past, 

England ! and now is gone thy last; 

Thy last save one, whom thou hast borne 
That loss, a brother’s loss, to mourn. 

In union history shall place 
The noblest of a noble race ; 

For, just and grateful, she well knows 
How much to each of them she owes. 

High shines the soldier’s sword of fire, 

The record held by truth shines higher. 



WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR TO EMERSON 


{Letter from W* S. Landor to R, W. Emerson^ 1866; was first included 
in an edition of Landor’s works.) 

My Dear Sir, —Your English Traits have given me great 
pleasure ; and they would have done so even if I had been treated 
by you with less favour. The short conversations we held at my 
Tuscan Villa were insufGcient for an estimate of my character and 
opinions. A few of these, and only a few, of the least important, 1 
may have modified since. Let me run briefly over them as I find 
them stated in your pages. Twenty-three years have not obliter¬ 
ated from my memory the traces of your visit, in company with 
that intelligent man and glorious sculptor, who was delegated to 
erect a statue in your capital to the tutelary genius of America. I 
share with him my enthusiastic love of ancient art; but I am no 
exclusive^ as you seem to hint 1 am. In my hall at Fiesole there are 
two busts, if you remember, by two artists very unlike the ancients, 
and equally unlike each other; Donatello and Fiamingo; survey¬ 
ing them at a distance is the sorrowful countenance of Germanicus. 
Sculpture at the present day flourishes more than it ever did since 
the age of Pericles ; and America is not cast into the shade by 
Europe. I do prefer Giovanni da Bologna to Michael Angelo, who 
indeed in his conceptions is sublime, but often incorrect, and some¬ 
times extravagant, both in sculpture and painting. I confess I have 
no relish for his prodigious gihlet pie in the Capella Sistina, known 
throughout the world as his Last Judgement, Grand in architec¬ 
ture, he was no ordinary poet, no lukewarm patriot. Deplorable, 
that the inheritor of his house and name is so vile a sycophant, that 
even the blast of MichaePs trumpet could not rouse his abject soul. 

I am an admirer of Pietro Perugino, and more than an admirer 
of Raffaelle; but I could never rank the Madonna della Seggiola 
among the higher of his works ; I see no divinity in the child, and no 
such purity in the Virgin as he often expressed in her. I have given 
my opinion as freely on the Transfiguration, The cartoons are his 
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noblest works : they place him as high as is Correggio in tlie Dome 
of Parma : nothing has been, or is likely to be, higher. 

Among my cloud of pictures you did not observe a little Masaccio 
(one of his two easel-pictures) representing Saint Jerome. The 
idea of it is truer than Domenichino^’s. 

The last of the Medici Grandukes, Giovanni Gaston, sent to the 
vicinity of Parma and Correggio an old Florentine, who was reputed 
to be an excellent judge of painting. He returned with several 
small pieces on canvas, which the painters at that time in Florence 
turned into ridicule, and which were immediately thrown into the 
Palazzo Vecchio. About a quarter of a century ago, the chambers 
of this Palazzo were cleared of their lumber, and I met in the Via 
degli Archibugieri a tailor who had two small canvases under his 
arms, and two others in his hands. He had given a few paoli for 
each ; I offered him as many francesconi. He thought me a mad¬ 
man ; an opinion which I also heard expressed as I sat under the 
shade of a vast old fig tree, while about twenty labourers were extir¬ 
pating three or four acres of vines and olives, in order to make some¬ 
what like a meadow before my windows. The words were Matti 
sono tutti gli Inglesi^ ma questo poi followed by a shrug and 

an aposiopesis. I acquired two more cerotti^ as they had been 
called, painted by the same master ; three I have at Bath, and three 
remain at my villa in Tuscany. Mr. George Wallis, who accom¬ 
panied Soult in that marshal'^s Eclectic Review of the Spanish 
Galleries, pronounced them to be Correggios. What is remarkable, 
one is a landscape. It would indeed be strange if he, who painted 
better than any before or since, should have produced no greater 
number of works than are attributed to him by Mengs. I have 
seen several of which I entertain no doubt. RafPaelle is copied 
more easily ; so perhaps is Titian, if not Giorgione. On this subject 
the least fallible authority is Morris More, who however could not 
save our National Gallery from devastation. 

Curious as I was in collecting specimens of the earlier painters, I 
do not prefer them to the works either of their nearer successors 
or to those of the present day. My Domenichino, about which I 
doubted, has been authenticated by M. Cos veldt; my Raffaelle 
by M. Dennistoune, who was wrong only in believing it had been 
called a portrait of the painter. It is in fact the portrait of the only 
son of that Doni whose wife^'s is in the Tribuna at Florence. He died 
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in boyhood ; and the picture was long retained in his mother’s 
family, the Strozzi, and thrown into a bedchamber of the domestics 
as a piece of robaccia and anticaglia. 

We will now walk a little way out of the Gallery. Let me say, 
before we go farther, that I do not think the Greek historians the 
only good ones.” Davila, Machiavelli, Voltaire, Michelet, have 
afforded me much instruction and much delight. Gibbon is worthy 
of a name among the most enlightened and eloquent of the ancients. 
I find no fault in his language; on the contrary, I find the most 
exact propriety. The grave, and somewhat austere, becomes the 
historian of the Roman Republic; the grand, and somewhat gor¬ 
geous, finds its proper place in the palace of Byzantium. Am I in¬ 
different to the merits of our own historians ? indifferent to the 
merits of him who balanced with equal hand Wellington and 
Napoleon ? No; I glory in my countryman and friend. Is it 
certain that I am indiscriminating in my judgement on Charron ? 
Never have I compared him with Montaigne ; but there is much of 
wisdom, and, what is remarkable in the earlier French authors, 
much of sincerity in him. 

I am sorry to have pestered you with Southey and to have 
excited the inquiry, Who is Southey ^ ” I will answer the question. 
Southey is the poet who has written the most imaginative poem of 
any in our own times, English or Continental; such is The Curse 
of Kehama, Southey is the proseman who has written the purest 
prose ; Southey is the critic the most cordial and the least invidious. 
Show me another, of any note, without captiousness, without 
arrogance, and without malignity. 

Slow rises worth by poverty deprest. 

But Southey raised it. 

Certainly you could not make me praise Mackintosh. What is 
there eminently to praise in him ? Are there not twenty men and 
women at the present hour who excell him in style and genius ? 
His reading was extensive : he had much capacity, less comprehen¬ 
siveness and concentration. I know not who may be the others 
of your recent friends ” whom you could not excite me to applaud. 
I am more addicted to praise than censure. We English are gener¬ 
ally as fierce partizans in literary as in parliamentary elections, and 
we cheer or jostle a candidate of whom we know nothing. I always 
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kept clear of both quarters. I have votes in three counties, I believe 
I have in four, and never gave one. I would rather buy than solicit 
or canvass, but preferably neither. Nor am I less abstinent in the 
turbulent contest for literary honors. Among the many authors you 
have conversed with in England, did you find above a couple who 
spoke not ill of nearly all the rest ? Even the most liberal of them, 
they who concede the most, subtract at last the greater part of what 
they have conceded, together with somewhat beside. And this is 
done, forsooth, out of fairness, truthfulness, etc. ! 

The nearest the kennel are the most disposed to splash the polished 
boot. 

I never envied any man anything but waltzing, for which I would 
have given all the little talents I had acquired. I dared not attempt 
to learn it; for, although I was active and my ear was accurate, I 
felt certain I should have been unsuccessful. Even the shameless 
(and I am not among those) have somewhat of shame in one part or 
other ; and here lay mine. 

We now come to Carlyle, of whom you tell us he worships a 
man that will manifest any truth to him.’*’ Would he have the 
patience for the truth to be manifested ? or would he accept it then ? 
Certainly the face of truth is very lovely, and we take especial care 
that it shall never lose its charms by familiarity. He declares that 
Landor'^s principle is mere rebellion^ 

Quite the contrary is apparent and prominent in many of my 
writings. I always was a Conservative ; but I would eradicate any 
species of evil, political, moral, or religious, as soon as it springs 
up, with no reference to the blockheads who cry out '‘'‘What would 
you substitute m its place ? When I pluck up a dock or a thistle, 
do I ask any such question ? I have said plainly, more than once, 
and in many quarters, that I would not alter or greatly modify the 
English Constitution. I denounced at the time of its enactment the 
fallacy of the Reform Bill. And here I beg pardon for the word 
fallacy^ instead of humbugs which entered into our phraseology with 
two other sister graces, sham aadplitck. I applaud the admission of 
new peers ; and I think it well that a large body of them should be 
hereditary. But it is worse than mere popery that we should be 
encumbered by a costly and heavy bench of Cardinals, under the 
title of Bishops, and that their revenues should exceed those in the 
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Roman States. I would send a beadel after every Bishop who left 
his diocese, without the call of his Sovran the head of the Church, 
for some peculiar and urgent purpose relating to it solely. I would 
surround the throne with splendour and magnificence, and grant as 
large a sum as a thousand pounds weekly for it, with two palaces ; 
no land but what should be rented. The highest of the nobility 
would be proud of service under it, without the pay of menials. I 
approve the expansion of our peerage ; but never let its members, 
adscititious or older, think themselves the only nobility; else per- 
adventure some of them may be reminded that there are among us 
men whose ancestors stood in high places, and who did good service 
to the country, when theirs were cooped up within borough-walls, 
or called on duty from the field as serfs and villains. 

Democracy, such as yours in America, is my abhorrence. Re¬ 
publicanism far from it; but there are few nations capable of re¬ 
ceiving, fewer of retaining, this pure and efficient form. Democracy 
is lax and disjointed ; and whatever is loose wears out the machine. 
The nations on the Ebro, and the mountaineers of Biscay, enjoyed 
it substantially for century after century. Holland, Ragusa, Genoa, 
Venice, were deprived of it by that Holy Alliance whose influence is 
now withering the Continent, and changing the features of England. 
We are losing our tensity of sinew ; we are germanizing into a flabby 
and eff’ete indifference. It appears to me that the worst calamity 
the world has ever undergone, is the prostration of Venice at the 
feet of Austria. The oldest and truest nobility in the world was 
swept away by Napoleon. How happily were the Venetian States 
governed for a thousand years, by the brave and circumspect gentle¬ 
men of the island city ! All who did not conspire against its security 
were secure. Look at the palaces they erected ! Look at the Arts 
they cultivated ! Look, on the other side, at the damp and decay¬ 
ing walls; enter; and there behold such countenances as you will 
never see elsewhere. These are not among the creatures whom God 
will permit any Deluge to sweep away. Heretofore, a better race of 
beings has uniformly succeeded to a viler though a vaster; and it 
will be so again. 

Rise, Manin ! rise. Garibaldi! rise, Mazzini! Compose your 
petty differences, quell your discordances, and stand united! Strike, 
and spare not; strike high. '''' Miles, faciem feri,^'* cried the wisest 
and most valiant of the Roman race. 
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I have enjoyed the conversation of Carlyle within the room where 
I am writing. It appeared at that time less evidently than now 
that his energy goes far beyond his discretion. Perverseness is 
often mistaken for strength, and obstinacy for consistency. There 
is only one thing in which he resembles other writers, namely, in 
saying that which he can say best, and with most point. You tell 
us, he does not read Plato.’** Perhaps there may be a suflScient 
reason for it. 

Resolved to find out what there is in this remarkable philosopher, 
I went daily for several weeks into the Magliabechian library at 
Florence, and thus refreshing my neglected Greek, I continued the 
reading of his works in the original from beginning to end. The 
result of this reading may be found in several of the Imaginary Con¬ 
versations. That one of them between Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Chatham contains observations on the cacophony of some sen¬ 
tences ; and many more could have been added quite as exception¬ 
able. Even Attic honey hath its impurities. 

He (Carlyle) took despairing or satirical views of literature at 
this moment.” 

I am little fond of satire, and less addicted to despair. It seems 
to me that never in this country was there a greater number of good 
writers than now ; and some are excellent. Our epic is the novel 
or romance. I dare not praise the seven or eight of both sexes who 
have written these admirably ; if I do, the ignavum fuciyecus would 
settle on me. All are glad to hear the censure, few the praise, of 
those who labor in the same vineyard. 

We are now at Rydal Mount. 

Wordsworth’s bite is less fervid than Carlyle’s : it comes with 
more saliva about it, and with a hoarser expectoration. Lucretius 
he esteems a far higher poet than Virgil.” 

The more fool he ! not in his system, which is nothing, but in 
his power of illustration.” 

Does a power of illustration imply the high poet ? It is in his 
system (which, according to Wordsworth, is nothing^ that the 
power of Lucretius consists. Where then is its use ? But what has 
Virgil in his Eclogues^ in his Georgies^ or in his jEneid^ requiring 
illustration ? Lucretius does indeed well illustrate his subject; 
and few even in prose among the philosophers have written so in¬ 
telligibly ; but the quantity of his poetry does not much exceed 
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three hundred lines in the whole : one of the noblest specimens of 
it is a scornful expostulation against the fear of death. Robert 
Smith, brother of Sidney, wrote in the style of Lucretius such Latin 
poetry as is fairly worth all the rest in that language since the 
banishment of Ovid. Even Lucretius himself nowhere hath exhibited 
such a continuation of manly thought and of lofty harmony. 

We must now descend to Wordsworth once again. 

He often gave an opinion on authors which he never had read,^ 
and on some which he could not read. Plato, for instance. He 
speaks contemptuously of the Scotch. The first time I ever met him, 
and the only time I ever conversed with him longer than a few 
minutes, he spoke contemptuously of Scott, and violently of Byron. 
He chattered about them incoherently and indiscriminately. In 
reality, Scott had singularly the power of imagination and of con¬ 
struction : Byron little of either; but this is what Wordsworth 
neither said nor knew. His censure was hardened froth. I praised 
a line of Scotty’s on the dog of a traveller lost in the snow (if I re¬ 
member) on Skiddaw. He said it was the only good one in the 
poem, and began instantly to recite a whole one of his own upon the 
same subject. This induced me afterwards to write as follows on 
a fly-leaf in Scotty’s poems, 

Ye who have lungs to mount the Muse’s hill, 

Here slake your thirst aside their liveliest rill: 

Asthmatic Wordsworth, Byron piping-hot. 

Leave in the rear, and march with manly Scott. 

I was thought unfriendly to Scott for one of the friendliest things 
I ever did toward an author. Having noted all the faults of grammar 
and expression in two or three of his volumes, I calculated that the 
number of them, in all, must amount to above a thousand. Mr. 
Lockhart, who married his daughter, was indignant at this, and 
announced at the same time (to prove how very wrong I was) that 
they were corrected in the next edition. 

Poor Scott! he bowed his high intellect and abased the illustri¬ 
ous rank conferred on him by the unanimous acclaim of nations, 
before a prince who was the opprobrium of his country for enduring 
so quietly and contentedly his Neronianism. 

Scot^s reading was extensive, but chiefly within the range of 

^ 1st ed. reads: “ red.” 
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Great Britain and France; Wordsworth’s lay, almost entirely, 
between the near grammar school and Rydal Mount. He would not 
have scorned, although he might have reviled, the Scotch authors, 
if he ever had read Archibald Bower, or Hume, or Smollett, or Adam 
Smith; he would have indeed hated Burns ; he would never have 
forgiven Beattie that incomparable stanza, 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms that Nature to her votary yields, 

The warbling woodlands, the resounding shore. 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fields, 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even. 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields. 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven ; 

O how canst thou renounce and hope to be forgiven ? 

Nor would he have endured that song of Bums, more animated than 
the odes of Pindar, 

Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. 

He would have been horrified at the Doric-Scotch of wha hae ”; 
yet what wool in the mouth were have and with! Gerald Massey 
too must have fared ill with him ; and the gentle and graceful Tenny¬ 
son’s dress-shoes might have stood in danger of being trodden on 
by the wooden. Wordsworth’s walk was in lowlands of poetry, 
where the wooden shoe is commodious. The vigorous and animated 
ascend their high battle-field neither in that nor in the slipper, but 
press on, and breathe hard, 

When Hazlitt ^ was in Tuscany he often called on me, and 
once asked me whether I had ever seen Wordsworth. I answered 
in the negative, and expressed a wish to know something of his 
appearance. 

Sir,” said Hazlitt,^ have you ever seen a horse ? ” Assur¬ 
edly.” Then, Sir, you have seen Wordsworth.” 

When I met him some years after at a friend’s on the lake of 
Waswater, I found him extremely civil. There was equinity in the 
lower part of his face : in the upper was much of the contemplative, 
and no little of the calculating. This induced me, when, at a break¬ 
fast where many were present, he said he would not give five 

^ 1st ed. reads : “ Hazlett.” 
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shillings for all Southey‘’s poetry,’** to tell a friend of his that he 
might safely make such an investment of his money and throw all 
his own in. Perhaps I was too ill-humoured, but my spirit rose 
against his ingratitude toward the man who first, and with incessant 
effort and great difficulty, brought him into notice. He ought to 
have approached his poetical benefactor as he did the 

illustrious peer, 

With high respect and gratitude sincere. 

Southey would have been more pleased by the friendliness of the 
sentiment than by the intensity of the poetry in which it is expressed ; 
for Southey was the most equitable, the most candid, the most in¬ 
dulgent of mankind. I was unacquainted with him for many years 
after he had commended in the Critical Review^ my early poem, 
Gebir, In the letters now edited by Mr. Warter, I find that in 
the Whitehaven Journal there was inserted a criticism, in which, on 
the strength of this poem, I am compared and preferred to Goethe. 
I am not too much elated. Neither in my youthful days nor in any 
other have I thrown upon the world such trash as Wertlier ” and 
Wilhelm Meister,” nor flavoured my poetry with the corrugated 
spicery of metaphysics. Nor could he have written in a lifetime 
any twenty, in a hundred or thereabout, of my Imaginary Con- 
versations. My poetry I throw to the Scotch terriers growling at 
my feet. Fifty pages of Shelley contain more of pure poetry than a 
hundred of Goethe, who spent the better part of his time in contriv¬ 
ing a puzzle, and in spinning out a yam for a labyrinth. How 
different in features, both personal and poetical, are Goethe and 
Wordsworth ! In the countenance of Goethe there was something 
of the elevated and august; less of it in his poetry : Wordsworth’s 
physiognomy was entirely rural. With a rambling pen he wrote 
admirable paragraphs in his longer poems, and sonnets worthy of 
Milton ; for example, 

“ Two voices are there,” etc. 

which is far above the highest pitch of Goethe. But his unbraced 
and unbuttoned impudence in presence of our grand historians. 
Gibbon and Napier, must be reprehended and scouted. Of Gibbon 
I have delivered my opinion; of Napier too, on whom I shall add 
nothing more at present than that he superseded the Duke, who 
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intended to write the history of his campaign, and who (his 
nephew Capt. William Wellesley tells me) has left behind him 
"" Memoirs/' 

I never glorified Chesterfield ; yet he surely is among the best of 
our writers in regard to style, and appears to have formed Horace 
Walpole's and Sterne's, a style purely English. His Letters were 
placed by Beresford, Archbishop of Tuan, in the hands of his 
daughters. This I remember to have been stated to me by his son. 
A polished courtier and a virtuous prelate knew their value ; and 
perhaps the neglect of them at the present day is one reason why a 
gentleman is almost as rare as a man of genius. 

I am not conscious that I underrate Burke : never have I placed 
any of his parliamentary contemporaries in the same rank with him. 
His language is brilliant, but not always elegant; which induced 
me once to attribute to him the Letters of Junius. I am now more 
inclined to General Lee as author. Lord Nugent, an inquisitive and 
intelligent reader, told me he never could worm out the secret" 
from his uncle Mr. Thomas Grenville, who, he believed, knew it. 
Surely it is hardly worth the trouble " of a single hour's research. 
We have better things weekly in the Examiner and daily in the 
Times. 

I do not undervalue Socrates." Being the cleverest of the 
Sophists, he turned the fraternity into ridicule : he eluded the 
grasp of his antagonist by anointing with the oil of quibble all that 
was tangible and prominent. To compare his philosophy (if indeed 
you can catch it) with the philosophy of Epicurus and Epictetus, 
whose systems meet, is insanity. 

I do not despise entomology." I am ignorant of it; as indeed 
I am of almost all science. 

I love also flowers and plants ; but I know less about them than 
is known by a beetle or a butterfly. 

I must have been misunderstood, or have been culpably inatten¬ 
tive, if I said I knew not Herschell even by name." The father's 
I knew well, pernicious madman who tore America from England, 
and who rubbed his hands when the despatches announced to 
him the battle of Bunker's Hill, in which he told his equerry that 
his soldiers had got well peppered.'"'* Probably I had not then 
received in Italy the admirable writings of the great Herschell's 
greater son. 
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Phocion, who excites as much of pity as of admiration, was ex- 
ceUent as a commander and as an orator, but was deficient and 
faulty as a politician. No Athenian had, for so long a period, ren¬ 
dered to his country so many and such great services. He should 
have died a short time earlier ; he should have entered the temple 
with Demosthenes. On the whole, I greatly prefer this last con¬ 
sistent man, although he could not save his country like Epami- 
nondas and like Washington. 

I make no complaint of what is stated in the following page, 
that Landor is strangely under-valued in England.'*’* I have 
heard it before, but I never have taken the trouble to ascertain it. 
Here I find that I am savagely attacked in the Reviews.**' Nothing 
more likely ; I never see them ; my acquaintances lie in a different 
and far distant quarter. Some honors have, however, been con¬ 
ferred on me in the literary world. Southey dedicated to me his 
Kehama; James his Attila : he and Dickens invited me to be god¬ 
father to their sons. Moreover, I think as many have offered me 
the flatteries of verse as ever were offered to any but Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

P. 19. I think oftener with Alfieri than with any other writer, 
and quite agree with him that Italy and England are the only 
countries worth living in." The only time I ever saw Alfieri was 
just before he left this country for ever. I accompanied my Italian 
master, Parachinetti, to a bookseller's, to order the Works of Alfieri 
and Metastasio, and was enthusiastic, as most young men were, 
about the French Revolution. Sir," said Alfieri, you are a 
very young man ; you are yet to learn that nothing good ever came 
out of France, or ever will. The ferocious monsters are about to 
devour one another ; and they can do nothing better. They have 
always been the curse of Italy; yet we too have fools among us 
who trust them." 

Such were the expressions of the most classical and animated 
poet existing in the present or past century, of him who could at once 
be a true patriot and a true gentleman. There was nothing of the 
ruflSanly in his vigour; nothing of the vulgar in his resentment; 
he could scorn without a scoff; he could deride without a grimace. 
Had he been living in these latter days, his bitterness would have 
overflowed, not on France alone, nor Austria in addition, the two 
beasts that have tom Italy in pieces, and are growling over her 
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bones; but more, and more justly, on those constitutional govern¬ 
ments which, by abetting, have aided them in their aggressions and 
incursions. We English are the most censurable of all. Forbear, 
in pity forbear to say, what I am afraid is too true, that we are 
a litter of blind lickspittles, waiting to be thrown with a stone 
about the neck into the next horsepond. Will historians be credited, 
some centuries hence, when they relate what our countrymen in the 
present have done against the progress of freedom throughout 
Europe ? The ministers of England haye signed that Holy Alliance 
which delivered every free State to the domination of arbitrary and 
irresponsible despots. The ministers of England have entered more 
recently into treaties with usurpers and assassins. And now, for¬ 
sooth, it is called assassination to remove from the earth an assassin ; 
the assassin of thousands; an outlaw, the subverter of his country’s, 
and eyen of his own, laws. The valiant and the wise of old thought 
differently. Even now there are some, and they not devoid of 
intellect, who are of opinion that the removal of an evil at the least 
possible cost is best. They would not expose an army when one 
brave man could do the thing effectually : they would not impoverish 
a nation, nor maim and decimate the strong supports, nor leave 
destitute and desolate the fathers of its families, rather than strike 
a single blow which would sound the hour of their deliverance and 
security. 

Impressed by these sentiments, which never have varied a tittle 
in the long course of my existence, I openly avowed that I had 
reserved insurance money, to a small extent, in favour of the first 
tyrannicide. My words are circulated in America and on our con¬ 
tinent, and well received and widely echoed. I regret that here in 
England are some professing to be the friends of liberty and justice, 
who stand forward as shields and bucklers to the enemies of both. 
Surely wit and wisdom might be better employed. Permit me to 
repeat my words, written in a letter to Mr. White. 

Sir, I have only one hundred pounds of ready money, and am 
never likely to have at my disposal as much in future. Of this I 
transmit five to you, toward the acquisition of the ten thousand 
muskets to be given, in accordance with your manifesto, to the first 
Italian province which shall rise.’ The remaining ninety-five I re¬ 
serve for the family of the first patriot who asserts by action the 
dignity of tyrannicide. Abject men have cried out against me for 
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my commendation of this ancient virtue, the highest of which a 
man is capable, and now the most important and urgent. 

Is it not an absurdity to remind us that usurpers will rise up 
afresh ? Do not all transgressors ? But must we therefore lay 
aside the terrors of chastisement, or give a ticket-of-leave to the 
most atrocious criminals ? Shall one enslave millions ? Shall laws 
be subverted, and we then be told that we act against them, or 
without their sanction, when none are left us, and we lay prostrate 
the subverter ? Three or four blows, instantly and simultaneously 
given, may save the world many years of warfare, of discord, and of 
degradation. It is everywhere unsafe to rob a citizen; shall it be 
anywhere safe to rob a people ? Impelled unconsciously by a hand 
invisible, the hand of eternal justice, even the priest teaches the 
schoolboy the glory that always hath accompanied the tyrannicide. 
At the recital, he strikes the desk with his ferule, and the boy springs 
up at once into the man.'’*’ 

Such are the sentiments I last avowed on reading how a brave 
man, with his two inoffensive children, were murdered by the usurper 
of the Hungarian crown, the abolitionist of Hungarian laws, and the 
persecutor and hangman of Hungarian patriots. Bearing these 
cruelties in memory, and seeing many more such daily before his 
eyes, let any true Englishman read the narrative of Colonel Turr, 
and then ask his own heart whether the atrocities there detailed can 
fail to excite the execration of every honourable man, and the 
chastisement of the perpetrator. There was a time, and I should 
be sorry to think it ended with Sydney, when the man who upheld 
the dignity of his fellow man, and who would strike down a felon in 
feathers and bedizened with stars and crosses, experienced far other 
treatment than contumely and buffoonery. Poerio and Kossuth 
and Ttirr, it seems to me, are greatly more deserving of our sym¬ 
pathy than their oppressors ; yet these oppressors, being Potentates, 
we connive at them and coax them, and at last say, Now^ pray! 
pray! don't! our own people will get angry with us^ and force us into 
demonstrationsy Meanwhile, it is only in set speeches to gain 
popularity, that a few of the ministry, and other members of parlia¬ 
ment, warm up again a stale side-dish of pity for the exiled and 
imprisoned. 

We once taught other nations ; may other nations soon teach 
us! There is no great man in existence; shall it be said there is 
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no brave one ? The Crimea contradicts this, even to the face of 
our commanders. In the Athenasum you will find a paragraph, well 
worthy of notice, on the best of these. 

While our readers were admiring the modesty which led the heroes 
of Kan ** to ignore all merits except their onm, a letter was on its way from 
the Bosphorus, and has been this week printed in the Times, from General 
Kmety, in which the aged soldier addresses Sir W. F. Williams, in a tone 
of calm remonstrance worthy of his fame, on the historical suppression 
under which he, in common with others, is made to labor. Injustice of 
this sort, however, works its own cure. We hear with satisfaction that a 
subscription is being raised in the name of General Guyon, with a view to 
present that distinguished officer with a sword of honour. 

The sword of honour was the sword he carried ; the other may 
be laid across his coffin. The valiant and virtuous Guyon is no 
more. It is now a year since I read a letter from the most affectionate 
of wives, announcing that his heart was broken. Even her love 
could no longer support it. What then must be the weight of grief 
under which it at last was crushed ! But he had fought against 
Austria ; and Austria is German; German is England too. We 
may now expect that Orsini be demanded from us, and delivered up 
to the perjured Apostolic Majesty. No intercession was made by 
our Court for the cousin of our Queen ; he had committed the 
heinous crime of asserting the cause of freedom. 

And we are now called sticklers for assassination, who by one 
sweep of the arm would deliver a nation from its oppressor, and hurl 
down the tower that overhangs the dungeon 1 It was the lictor 
who carried the axe ; he was no assassin ; he bore before the magis¬ 
trate the symbol of unity and of law. Only one man worthy of 
notice reprehends me. Ah Manin ! Manin ! when he of ebullient 
blood sits down again after exertion, he is apt to take cold so as to 
keep his room. 

No one is more averse than I am to interference with other 
governments ; but it is our duty to insist on the observance of the 
treaties they have made with us. Let the people of each be their 
own defenders and avengers. I must repeat what already is declared 
in several of my writings, that I have no fondness for innovation. 
Whatever is changed should rest, if possible, on what has been tried. 
Edifices are corroded and crumble first in their exterior and orna¬ 
mental parts, leaving the foundation, if ever solid, the more solid the 
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longer it hath stood. Far as our English Constitution is from 
absolute perfection, farther is it from that region of earthquakes 
where chance and change are causing by their indomitable fire in¬ 
cessant eruptions and oscillations. Certain it is, however, that we 
shall not rest where we are ; but uncertain is it whether, when 
Enceladus hath shaken his shoulder and turned his side, we shall 
then rest long. 

Accept this memorial, which your name will render of less brief 
duration, of the esteem in which you are held by 

Walter Landor. 

P,S .—If you have not received our Morning Advertiser^ you will 
ask for it, and will read with indignation the conduct of Lord 
Clarendon toward Colonel Tiirr.^ It was hoped that the family of 
Villiers had left its earlier titles in abeyance. Here is evidence of 
the contrary. 

^ In roHpect of Colonel TUrr, the curious may consult a letter in the Mcyrning 
Advertiserf Aug. 27, 1866. 
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THE LETTERS OF A CONSERVATIVE 


IN WHICH ARE SHOWN THE ONLY MEANS OF SAVING 
WHAT IS LEFT OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 

Addrest to Lord Melbourne 

{The Letters of a Conservative, 1836) 


T LETTER I 

My Lord, 

I never should have written to your Lordship this letter or any 
other, were I not confident that it is your fixt determination to 
abolish all the remaining grievances of the United Kingdom. 
Already have you and your colleagues very much reduced them both 
in number and intensity. The most prominent have but few and 
feeble supports. Some of these, however, are in their nature so 
cumbersome, that, if they are left to be thrown down by the people, 
it is impossible to calculate how far the ruin may extend. 

It is known to many distinguished men, literary and political, of 
both parties, that I have long been occupied in writing a work, which 
I thought to entitle The Letters of a Conservative. In these I 
attempted to trace and to expose the faults and fallacies of every 
administration, from the beginning of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-five. I was born at the opening of that year ; 
and many have been my opportunities of conversing, at home and 
abroad, with those who partook in the events that followed it. On 
looking over the large quantity of materials I had collected, and of 
the papers I had composed out of them, I found, among the latest, 
no mild reprehension of some living statesmen. This followed as the 
corollary of their recorded words and actions. But the mischief they 
did is now in part removed, though not by them nor indeed with 
their consent; and the exposure of it could only serve for the in¬ 
dulgence of ill-humour and the excitement of malignity. This alone 
would have been a suflScient reason with me for suppressing my 
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manuscript. There ^as one yet stronger. Among the ministers 
whose speeches and plans appeared to me detrimental to the interests 
of the nation, some had been benevolent to modest worth, and others 
friendly to useful literature. I would do nothing to grieve the 
patronized or to offend the patron, when the good was yet active and 
when the evil had ceased. I threw these papers into the fire ; no 
record of them is existing. But the second part, which I scarcely had 
begun, must be continued. This relates to the abuses of the Church 
Establishment, such as, unless they are totally done away with, will 
involve our country for the third time in all the miseries of popular 
discord, and in all the immoralities of arbitrary spoliation. With 
permission, I shall continue my remarks in the form of Letters, that 
a small portion may be taken up and examined at a time. 


LETTER II 

It is usual for those who write or speak on politicks to declare 
that they are impartial: I know not whether I am ; I only know that 
I would wish to be. Certainly I have no interest in throwing things 
into confusion, as all are accused of doing who would correct what 
they can clearly prove to be abuses. I am too old to benefit person¬ 
ally by any changes, even for the better : I have always avoided the 
society of the powerful, and hope never to see the face or hear the 
voice of a prime minister, lest I should lose my own calm on the 
borders of an abyss where there is none. I never had a quarrel or 
disagreement with any clergyman on any occasion. I owe my 
education, such as it is, to virtuous men of that profession. Two of 
them are dead, whom I remember with love and reverence ; the 
gentle and saintly Benwell, my private tutor at Oxford, and the good 
old fatherly Langley, who received me previously. The patient 
instructor and the gentlemanly scholar. Doctor Sleath of Saint 
Paul’s, will accept the gratitude, while he discountenances the 
politicks, of his unruly pupil at Rugby. 

The spirit of those pious men, who composed the ordinances of 
the Church of England, was so conciliating, that any one surely 
would wish it to continue and prevail. And certain I am that such 
would have been the case, if the power of the higher clergy had not 
engendered arrogance, and their riches an indifference to their 
duties. It would be unfair and false to assert that all of them are 
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under this predicament: nor were all when the church was catholick ; 
nor is there any reason to believe that the number of those who 
abused their trust was greater then. Enormous wealth, both then 
and now, was granted to clergymen for inadequate services. This 
was the complaint: this is the complaint: this must cease to be the 
complaint. The nation will not wait until those who are the 
devourers are devoured : but will reduce them instantly to some 
parity with the other high orders in the state. A prelate must no 
longer be estimated at thirty admirals ; a greater number than ever 
were in commission at once during the most prosperous of our wars. 


LETTER III 

Whatever I possess in the world arises from landed property, and 
that entailed. My prejudices and interests might therefor be 
supposed to lean, however softly, on the side of Aristocracy. I had 
three church-livings in my gift, one very considerable (about a 
thousand a-year,) two smaller, which are still in my gift. It may 
therefor be conceived that I am not quite indifferent to what may 
befall the Church. These things it is requisite to mention, now I 
deem it proper to appear not generically as a Conservative, but 
personally. 

We hear of systems working well: but we can only judge of 
English Episcopacy working well by what we have seen her wear out. 
She has worn out her church upon both feet; upon Ireland and 
Wales. If we wish to prevent her from doing herself any farther 
mischief, than habitual sloth, plethory, and passion, have been 
accumulating within her ; if we wish to withhold her from the scorn, 
contumely, and blows of the people, we must confine her strictly at 
home, feed her more sparingly, mix a little water in her goblet, and 
keep a vigilant eye over her, that she be liable, in her enfeebled and 
unwieldy condition, to no worse and more phagedenick ^ distemper, 
from the ardour of her profligate lovers. 


LETTER IV 

My resolution was taken to collect, to continue, to revise, and to 
publish, these observations, when I saw the Second Report of the 

^ The 1st cd. reads phagendemick, corrected in the errata list. 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the Reform of the Church. Nothing 
more illusory, or more inpudent, was ever laid before Parliament. 

Is it possible that the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London can recommend so trifling a defalcation of their revenues, 
as two thcnisand pounds from seventeen thousand in the one case, and 
from twelve thousand two hundred in the other—even supposing that, 
by contingencies, their benefices never rise higher ? Is the Arch¬ 
bishop unaware that Drake, Blake, Marlborough, Wolfe, Nelson, 
Wellington, all united, did not share among them annually ^ in the 
course of their victories, victories that saved their country and many 
others from slavery and ruin, two-thirds of this stipend ? Is the 
Archbishop ignorant that the Pope himself, whose power rests upon 
splendour, cannot command for privates purposes fifteen thousand 
pounds a-year ? Will the people of England see with calmness, with 
forbearance, with endurance, this sacrilegious rapacity ? Is there 
no danger that they may break the claw they cannot pare, and 
suffocate the maw they cannot satisfy ? And we are told, forsooth, 
that the dignitaries of the Church are ready to make sacrifices ! 
This is the language; yes, to make sacrifices ! Gold then is the 
sacred thing ! And what are they ready to give up ? That only 
which they never can spend decorously, and which was entrusted to 
them as administrators, not as owners. Even of this, how small is 
the portion they are willing to surrender ! There are portions of 
the British empire, where three hundred clergymen^ professing, and 
indefatigably teaching, the same faith as the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and Bishop of London, do not share among them with equal 
abilities, equal virtues, so large a sum of money as these two prelates. 


LETTER V 

Does any one believe that all the English and Irish and Welsh 
bishops, in a body, have more Christianity, more wisdom, more 
knowledge of theology, more eloquence to enforce it, than Robert 
Hall ? It was his opinion, it was also Milton'^s (and other men 
equally wise and pious have assented to it,) that the union of Church 
and State is injurious, not only to civil liberty but to pure religion. 
Men varying far asunder in theological creeds, have agreed in this ; 
and have shrunk with horrour from that pride, wealth, and stateli- 

^ In the 1st ed. the word annually is inserted by a correction in the errata list. 
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ness, in the ministers of Christ, which he himself was the first to 
prohibit and condemn. 

I am writing now within sight of the city in which Robert Hall 
was preacher ; and a newspaper is lying on my table recommending 
to our charity the Irish clergy of the English establishment. Hall 
and Milton were much nearer to starvation than Irish parsons are: 
and one of them was kept from starving, not by tithes, although a 
clergyman, but by the voluntary contributions of those whom he 
instructed. When the Irish parsons (sent over from England) are 
as diligent in their duties as Robert Hall, Ireland is not the country 
for their starvation. But they must occupy less of their leisure in 
casting bullets for the murder of their parishioners ; they must 
consign the musket, the bayonet, the pistol, the cutlass, to un¬ 
consecrated hands ; and even the bravest, the proudest and most 
ambitious of them, must be contented with as little pay and as little 
fighting as rear-admirals. 

To-day it may seem strange to reduce the expenditure of our 
reformed church, to the same economy and frugality as we find 
established in the unreformed. But, by looking at an object long 
and stedfastly, we perceive it after a time more clearly and distinctly, 
although the organ of vision has undergone no change. I remember 
when, from the Edinburgh Observatory, Wordsworth and Southey 
could be discovered in no poetical constellation : and the little man 
of the Almanack never suspected that the nebulous obstruction was 
nearer to the gazer than to the luminary. He has now wiped his 
glass; not to see with it, but to put it in his pocket: meanwhile he 
acknowledges that there is something of a twinkling in those regions. 

To return to the question of reducing the ecclesiastical salaries. 

It is but fair to record the strongest arguments and most im¬ 
pressive appeal on the other side : and this I shall attempt to do, 
by recollecting the words as they were spoken. 

A lady in the country was turning over the dried roses in her 
dragon jar, when her own maid entered the room, with a salt-cellar 
in one hand and a teacupful of cloves in the other, to ensure the 
preservation of the floral mummy. This dialogue ensued. 

Well, ma^’am ! true enough it is, that my lord bishop is to be 
put upon board-wages. He will have in future but a hundred pounds 
a-month, which, God knows, is only twenty-five a-week. There are 
some of their own cloth (shame upon "’em !) who have no bowels for 
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the bishops. One, and he was old enough to know better, said on 
the occasion. 

Seven years hence it will appear far stranger^ that a reduction to 
such a sum should have been considered as a hardship^ when my lords 
tell us that the clergy in Ireland are dying of hunger^ and even obliged 
to water the garden. 

He went on, ma’am, worse than that: he said. 

Of what service are deans^ canons^ prebendaries^ and precentors f 
The Church of England is composed of bishop^ priest,, and deacon, 

I think, ma’am, he counted wrong ; there is clerk, sexton, and 
ringers. We could not do without them : I know nothing about 
those others ; we have done without them pretty well, in these parts ; 
and belike they may do as well in others. But to strip a bishop ! 
There will be nothing in his noble park but nasty bulls and cows. 
Cook says his haunches are the finest she ever laid hand upon. 
Twelve hundred a*year indeed ! Why, ma’am, what with poor, and 
gamekeeper, and school, and hot-house, I should not wonder if we 
spend aU that here at the Hall. And my lord bishop has four houses 
to keep up. There is palace, there is London-house, there is 
Parliament-house, there is Opera-house for the ladies. No, it can’t 
be done, ma’am, nohow ; and those who say it can, must be wild, 
little better than quakers and radicals. Lord help ’em ! they don’t 
know how money goes. Ma’am, they begin with the bishops ; when 
they have plucked them, they will pluck us. I should like to know 
where is the end on’t.” 

We can stop ’em. Midford, we can stop ’em, take my word for 
it, be they ever so wilful.” 

I don’t know, ma’am. My lord bishop told ’squire Eagle- 
thorpe he wished he, being a country gentleman, a county member, 
would make a motive about it. ’Squire said. 

My lord bishop,, they are a kennel of wiry-haired hardbitten curs : 
I have no mind to meddle or make with ^em, 

Then^ said his Lordship, you will see your organ sent to the ale¬ 
house ; and your servants will have to sing hymns for it^ like the 
Westphalians, 

We are next parish, ma’am. Cook, housekeeper, Bess Cocker- 
mouth ! sing in church ! and hymns too ! Well, as I hope to be 
saved, that is funny ! Why, they have not a couple of teeth, dog’s 
or double, between all three ! Lord J . . . s ! I ask pardon I ” 
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LETTER VI 

Why is the Church of England the only national Church in 
Europe that is in a minority ? The question is a startling one : it 
appears to imply a contradiction in terms. How can it be national 
unless it comprehends a majority of the people ? Really I cannot 
answer that question. Perhaps it may not be the national Church ; 
it may only be the established one. But nothing of the kind is to 
be found in any other country; not only in any other where Chris¬ 
tianity prevails, but mahometanism or paganism. This is very odd, 
but it is fact. How happens it ? Why, it happens because the 
spiritual wants of the people were insufficiently supplied by the 
pastors engaged to tend them. Hence the flocks break through the 
old inclosures, and expose their fronts to the bravest dogs that bark 
against them. It is impossible to whistle or shout or cudgel them 
back again. 


LETTER VII 

The rate of allowance to the richer bishops seems to be calculated 
on the quota to be taken away, not on the quota left; on what suits 
the splendour of the prelate, not on what suits the interest of the 
church or people of England. We treat them as if we acknowledged 
that benefices are inheritances ; or as if the idle clamour of vested 
rights had prodigious weight with us. I^et us hear no more of this 
absurdity. A right is a right, and is not to be strengthened by 
metaphor : a wrong is a wrong, and is not to be defended by pre¬ 
scription. All church property was taken away from those to whom 
it had been given ; and not only was it taken away from them, but 
transferred to their adversaries and murderers. Shall never a 
portion of it, never a particle, however small, be detached again from 
the enormous accretion ? Detached did I say ? no, not detached 
from the church at all, stil less in favour of her opponents ; but set 

apart for useful, needful, established, and ancient purposes; applied 

to the best uses of the church herself, the education and maintenance 
of her laborers, the information of the simple, the relief of the needy, 
the cure of the sick, the comfort of the infirm. This is not destruc¬ 
tion, it is not change : it is renovation, it is restoration ; it was the 
Establishment, and, with God'^s blessing, shall be again. 

Does the Church require more luxury than the camp ? more 
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state and formality than the quarter-deck ? Do we owe more to 
bishops than to admirals and generals ? more to Bloomfield than to 
Codrington, more to Philpots than to Wolfe ? If the services of 
such men are to be rewarded with such profusion, whig and tory 
may laugh alike at the paper-lanthorn of Reform, so ostentatiously 
extolled. 


LETTER VIII 

Forty years ago there were but thirty popish chapels in England.^ 
Last year there were five hundred and ten ; twenty or thirty more 
are rising from their foundations. About an hour since, I passed 
by one of prodigious size, between Clifton and Bristol. Twenty-five 
years ago, there was one small room in Bath, by courtesy called a 
chapel. It might contain fifty persons, leaving but scanty space for 
the censer to swing about in. There are now about three thousand. 
In Liverpool and in Manchester, the number of those who are 
returning to the ancient faith, is proportionally great. How is all 
this ? The English are less liable than most other nations, perhaps 
than any on earth, to be captivated with mu sick, with painting, with 
sculpture, with gesticulations and finery and perfumes. They are 
not fond of opening their hearts in confession : they are not easily 
wheedled out of their money : they are suspicious if their wives and 
daughters lend their ears without good security to a priest: they 
neither grant pardon nor receive it too readily. Bibles have been 
given to them unsparingly, and tracts for all their necessities : quite 
in vain ! They have turned off their old bakers, and prefer the 
bread of life in the form of a wafer. 


LETTER IX 

When men are most excited, be it in pain or pleasure, they most 
want sympathy. 

There is no Church, and never was there one, in which the 
ministers of religion have so little intercourse with the people as the 
English. Sunday is the only day that brings them together, and 
not in contact. No feelings are interchanged, no sorrows or joys 
or hopes communicated. Unpreceded by inquiry or advice, com¬ 
mand and denunciation follow the roll-call of the day. It was not 

1 Progress of Poperyy by the Rev. E. Bickersteth. 
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SO formerly. As much good counsel was given, as much authority 
was exerted, as serious woes were denounced ; but much private 
conference, much exhortation, followed, and the guilty man saw at 
once before him his accuser and his pleader. 


LETTER X 

During several months which I spent in the principality of Wales, 
indeed all the autumn, I was chiefly occupied in inquiries relative to 
the political opinions of the people, in the midst of the changes and 
innovations which were taking place. I found that these opinions 
were formed, as they are in Ireland, as they are wherever the clergy 
is not quite inoperative, by those of their religionary instructors. 
In every small town, in every village, I saw a building, often more 
than one, remarkable for the ugliness of its structure, and announ¬ 
cing by that ugliness its destination. These are the meeting-houses 
of dissenters. I might have saved myself a great deal of trouble and 
many questions (some of which perplexed and some offended) had 
I met earlier with a book, afterward given me and diligently perused 
by me. An Essay on the Causes which have produced Dissent from the 
Established Church in the Principality of Wales. 

So important a statement never was laid before the publick in 
any country of the world. It is written in the calmest spirit that a 
sense of gross injustice to a nation, would allow, and (as the most 
respectable gentlemen and clergymen have assured me) not only 
without exaggeration, but often much within bounds. 

No member of administration, no member of parliament, is com¬ 
petent to argue on the subject of the Church, who shall not have 
perused most carefully every page of this interesting publication. 
Among many things which will appear incredible to the people of 
England, or to any protestant people upon earth, is this, that,/or 
the last whole century not one individual has ruled a welsh diocese who 
possessed the slightest knowledge of the language. 

It appears then that to be a bishop in Wales, it is enough to know 
english ! We always have been aware that to be a bishop in England 
it is enough to know greek. But they can speak our language also, 
and do; sometimes even to the people. This is quite out of the 
question in Wales. Our common-room barons, when they get 
among the mountains, do not mix with the natives at all, and very 
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little with the national clergy. They leave their pupils in the 
university, or perhaps in the castle of some ministerial peer, give 
their benediction in the cathedral and their vote in the House of 
Lords, and have no worldly care or anxiety until a richer father in 
God makes way. Then they descend from their perches, look 
innocent and meek as unfledged doves, waiting with retorted neck 
and reverted eye for another pea to be pushed into the beak. 

LETTER XI 

I know not why bishopricks should be given, as they often are, 
for merely classical attainments ; since, from the moment a scholar 
becomes a bishop, his study of the classicks and his earnestness in 
correcting them is over. This grant of episcopalities for greek plays, 
is like marrying for musick. The marriage-ring cramps the finger 
of enchantment: adieu frolicsome Rossini! adieu graceful Mozart! 
adieu divine Beethoven ! When the minister throws open its portals, 
the greek surrenders its charms in favour of the gothick. My lord 
bishop enters, mounts his throne, and, instead of strophe and 
antistrophe, hears the responses sung to the Ten Commandments. 
Thenceforward 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? 

LETTER XII 

I am no enemy to learning, in bishops, priests, or deacons ; but 
too much may be paid for it, and it may not only be current for more 
than its value, but forced into currency. In the Church other 
things are more important. It is strange if any ground is undis¬ 
covered along the footpath of our salvation. 

Let the clergy, as in ancient times, elect their own bishops. They 
alone can judge who is fittest to direct them. The business of a 
prelate is not to examine a classic, but a candidate for orders, and 
not to scan verses, but to make Christians. St. Paul, learned as he 
was, probably never heard of the digamma, and knew just as much 
about antipastick feet as about the steps of a waltz or quadrille. 

The Roman Catholics are certainly in no error, when they 
attribute to our having a lay head of the Church, the early decay it 
has fallen into, with a thousand cracks and splittings from founda¬ 
tion to roof. Sir Thomas More foresaw this : and a Protestant has 
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only to look before him to perceive it in all its nakedness. The 
structure and discipline of every Christian church are better than 
ours, although the tenets of none are equally pure and liberal. 


LETTER XIII 

Of all the nations in Europe, the Welsh was for the longest time 
the most orthodox. Determined as the people had always been 
against the claims of the papacy, the tenets of the catholic church 
were holden with unrelaxing constancy. When the abuses of that 
establishment grew intolerable she threw down the establishment 
which would not suffer purification. She will do the same with 
another, if that other is equally obstinate. I have seen, at different 
times, a good deal of the Celtick nations. While the Gothick family 
retains its archetype, and appears as if nothing could affect or reach 
its unity and majesty, it is wonderful how great is the difference in 
the various tribes of Celts. No two nations in Europe are so utterly 
dissimilar, in exterior form and internal feelings, as the Welsh and 
Irish. In fact no two swarms of the same hive are alike. The 
reason I imagine to be, that some tribes migrated with their wives 
and others not. These, by necessity, must within few generations 
lose altogether the distinctive characteristicks of the race. In the 
Irish we see the fire and vivacity of a southern people : their lan¬ 
guage, their religion, every thought is full of images. They have 
ever been, and ever must be, idolaters. Do not let their good clergy 
be angry with me for the expression. I mean no harm by it. Firmly 
do I believe that the Almighty is too merciful and too wise for anger 
or displeasure at it. Would one of these kind-hearted priests be 
surly at being taken for another ? Certainly not: and quite as 
certainly the Maker of mankind will graciously accept their grati¬ 
tude, whether the off*ering be laid in the temple or on the turf; 
whether in the enthusiasm of the heart, before a beautiful image, 
expressing love and benignity, or, without any visible object, in the 
bleak and desart air. 

The Welshman is serious, concentrated and morose; easily 
offended, not easily appeased ; strongly excited by religious zeal; 
but there is melancholy in the musick of his mind. Cimmerian 
gloom is hanging stil about his character ; and his God is the God 
of the mountain and the storm. 
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LETTER XIV 

Prelates sent off fresh after kissing hands, together with apron 
and wig-box, are more capable of making an impression in any place 
upon the road, than under the shadows of Snowdon and Plinlymmon. 
They are looked at with suspicion, not with reverence ; and both 
people and clergy feel with renovated bitterness that they are living 
in a conquered country. 

Surely our clergy should pray in the same language as we do ! 
Surely we have men and brethren not unworthy to lead us to our 
God. By whose hands were these cathedrals built which strangers 
occupy ? from whose lands arises the wealth that raises them above 
the descendants of our native princes ? Who are they ? what are 
they ? And alas ! who and what are we ? 

Such are the indignant thoughts that burst from an insulted 
people. They remember from what country sprang the most 
glorious of British princes ; Arthur, the greatest in the dawn of 
fiction ; Cromwell, in the meridian of history. 


LETTER XV 

Nothing can be expected to satisfy the Welsh and Irish, unless an 
Act be carried for the removal from their Sees of all such bishops as 
are not natives of the two countries, as soon as vacancies can be 
found for them in England. Tardy is the step, and incomplete the 
satisfaction. Much more must follow instantly ; provision for the 
poor and for the teachers of the poor ; reduction of pay and aug¬ 
mentation of duty in the idle and inefficient; and the abolition of 
all sinecures and pluralities. W^hen this is done fairly and fully, then 
people will be at leisure to look into the nature and origin of tythes ; 
will see with precision what was tythed formerly, what was not; and 
will frame their resolutions and render their answer accordingly. 


LETTER XVI 

Again and again it has been asked, indignantly, why should 
bishops be better paid than the heads of the other two professions 
which depend on government. Even the chancellor of England 
(to include a third, of which comparatively few members are depend- 
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ent on the state), even the lord high chancellor of England, until very 
latelj, although he takes precedency of dukes and fieldmarshals, and 
represents in his sole person the majesty of the laws, received less 
emolument from the hands of Royalty than the bishop of an aban¬ 
doned church at the extremity of Wales ! Is there any analogy to 
this in the rest of Europe ? Are bishops more highly born, I will 
not say than judges and chancellors, but than admirals and generals ? 
have they undergone more difficulties ? have their limbs been more 
wasted by vigilance and labour ? are they obliged or expected to live 
more convivially and sumptuously ? are they habitually conversant 
with a class of men to whom splendour is more attractive and im¬ 
posing ? are their uniforms and caparisons more costly ? 

I have never yet heard a satisfactory answer to any of these 
questions. 

It is now agreed on all hands that the House of Lords is not the 
proper place for bishops, and that they ought to reside in their 
dioceses and superintend the conduct of their clergy. Although to 
live in London is expensive, yet it is cliiefly house-rent that is onerous. 
Whoever has a house of his own, nor inordinately capacious, nor 
subject to rates and taxes much above a hundred pounds annually, 
may live copiously and splendidly for fifty pounds a week. Let the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London try whether they 
cannot maintain five men-servants, six maids, and a pair of horses on 
that allowance. If they cannot, let them be assured they are cheated. 

There is scarcely a clergyman in the kingdom who has not cried 
out, or heard his neighbour cry out, the Church is in danger! You 
may put any thing in danger by laying a heap of treasure in it, 
which only a drowsy old dotard has any interest in guarding. 
Diminish the quantity of loose gold, place more and better guardians 
about it, pay them justly and regularly, each according to his 
activity and vigilance, and you may take your rest fearlessly and 
soundly. 


LETTER XVII 

Military and naval officers will censure my improvidence and 
injustice, in proposing so large a stipend as fifty pounds a week, 
perpetually, even in the highest of the clergy ; when it is only 
occasionally, and probably for an extremly small part of their 
professional lives, that generals and admirals enjoy so liberal a pay. 
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My only apology is, my only one can be, that it is better to be 
munificent where much is taken away ; much, it is true, which never 
should have been allowed, and which was allowed in the beginning 
as the price or the encouragement of apostasy. Episcopacy may 
fairly ask a little latitude for her sorrows, on the same plea as Dido, 

Dum mea me victam doceat Fortuna dolere. 

She likewise had run away with more than belonged to her, and came 
to an untimely end by it. 


LETIER XVIII 

As there are houses, palaces they are called, belonging to all the 
bishopricks, some of which are of great antiquity, and others by no 
means deficient in the beauties of architecture, it would be well to 
keep them in repair from the same funds as the cathedrals. But 
surely when this is done, one hundred pounds monthly is quite as 
much as the people of England will be disposed to contribute to the 
maintenance of a bishop. Wales and Ireland are cheaper countries ; 
a third less is amply sufficient. The livings held in commendam 
should be given to those of their clergy whose lives have been the 
most exemplary, and whose services the most laborious and of longest 
continuance. Every thing else, holden by them under the state, 
ought to be put up to auction. Revoking all grants and leases, 
simoniacal in spirit, there would be about fourteen millions sterling 
left, out of which there might be established seminaries for the 
priesthood in the seat of every diocese : and another diocese might 
be erected at Lancaster, for the manifold wants of that county. It 
cannot be dissembled, or doubted, that Liverpool must become the 
most commercial city in the world, within the lifetime of many who 
are now born. It is already the great outlet of commerce for the 
British empire, and within ten years will become the great inlet. 
Manchester, and many other populous towns in the same county, are 
filled with dissenters of all denominations. A reformed Episcopacy 
would correct this evil, for such it appears to the members of the 
establishment, but we see pretty plainly that an unreformed Epis¬ 
copacy has produced it. The Church of England can never be again 
as flourishing and healthy as formerly ; but there is some difference 
between a fine complexion and a gangrene. 
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LETTER XIX 

I would never live in a country where there are no cathedrals, 
no organs, no painted windows, no groined arches. Let me live in 
my own age, with the power of going back to the past and forward 
to the future, and possessing all the conveniences that art and 
imagination can supply. 

It is forty years since I saw the cathedral at Saint David'^s, and I 
remember, and even feel at this moment, the pang I felt. It hap¬ 
pened to be one of those few days in the year when no wind was 
stirring there, and when there was something warm and genial in the 
moisture. Part of the edifice had given way, more was following. 
Half of the yearly sum which the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London deem necessary for the maintenance of their state 
and dignity, half of that which they and their lackeys consume in 
three months, would have preserved this noble monument, of 
ancient art and piety, for three centuries. 

Before we were glorious for our poets and pliilosophers, we were 
truly glorious for our architects. Greece herself (for the Romans 
are mere nullities,) Greece herself would have been overawed at the 
majesty of our cathedrals. Since the time of Henry the Seventh we 
have seen nothing like a great architect among us, until now. But 
whoever has visited the new building of Saint John'^s at Cambridge, 
will acknowledge that now we do see one. It is little to be expected 
that a man of such abilities should be known to the great and 
powerful; but, if he should perchance have any interest, and other 
names do not stand before his, (for this impediment is insuperable,) 
let us hope that he may be employed, at least in those publick works 
which foreners are likely to report, and principally in the restoration 
of our old cathedrals. 

Catholicism has hung up in our ancient places of worship the 
richest heir-looms of Romance. Ungenerously treated at the hands 
of History, there is much about her that Poetry holds dear; for 
Poetry is akin to Faith. 


LETTER XX 

For my own part, I frankly and explicitly confess that I would 
rather live under a despotical government which acts systematically 
right, than under what is pleased to announce itself a liberal govern- 
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ment which acts systematically wrong. I believe the happiest and 
the wisest government in the world, to have been and to be, the 
Prussian. There is less violence in it done to the prejudices of any 
class or community of men ; there is less fraud, less fallacy, less 
waste of publick money, more discernment in the appointment of all 
its functionaries, from the highest to the lowest, and more encourage¬ 
ment given to genius, to industry, and to virtue. All the learned 
men of the most learned nation upon earth, in all its universities, 
in all departments of its administration (for, strange to say! learned 
men and men of the most extensive information are admitted even 
there) did not divide amongst them so large an income as a Luxmore 
or a Magendie, successive bishops of Saint Asaph ; two personages 
who could hardly read the testament in Greek, and not at all in 
Welsh, in which, if they had done their duty, they had to examine 
young clergymen, who were to read it and expound it in that lan¬ 
guage. The minerals of one parish, belonging to this diocese, have 
produced to the bishop in a single year three thousand pounds : 
the parish is Diserth. 

Haec videbis et feres ? 

The most exemplary and zealous curate of this place, Mr. George 
Strong, received from his rector the bishop seventy-five pounds 
a-year, out of which he established a school at his own expense, to 
which the bishop refused a subscription of five guineas. He paid 
another curate for his own parish, where his presence was less 
necessary for the reformation and instruction of the people, all this 
sum ; and the bishop told him he ought to pay more ! 


LETTER XXI 

The Socinians, and other dissenters from the Church of England, 
will not be contented with a share granted to their pastors of the 
good things belonging to Episcopacy. They do not wish their 
preachers to be made lords in parliament, nor lords anywhere, nor 
men greatly wealthier than the most industrious and instructed of 
themselves. It is only so much indulgence thrown away. My firm 
belief is, that they, and indeed the people of England at large, if they 
are to have prince-bishops, would just as willingly see in that station 
what they are used to call Christians, as any other description of 
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persons. Exceptions may be made to this general rule, in favour of 
some extraordinary men : for example, such as Watson ; who, after 
the experiment of a Dutchman,* showed the world what is the colour 
of a flatus ventris seen passing through a candle. The transit of 
Venus is nothing to this ; but the natives of Llandaff are among the 
last to understand its merit. Many of them believed that a deanery 
was the utmost it deserved, in addition to a couple of professorships 
worth as many thousands a-year. To me, I must own, it appears 
to be a thing which should rather be paid from a spiritual fund 
than a temporal. But there are many, equally able men, who 
would prove such experiments on lower terms. 

Watson had a wonderful facility in finding out and acquiring 
what would immediately serve his purposes. Beyond this, he had 
not reading enough to light a pipe with. 


LETTER XXII 

We have often heard, and hear stil continually, that bishops, 
and other dignitaries of the Church, not only in themselves are 
requisite, but furthermore are requisite in all their splendour, to 
impose on the minds of men ; and that without this splendour the 
common people are apt to be deficient in respect to persons of superior 
worth. How happens it, then, for so it does happen, that there are 
seven meeting-houses in the parish of Saint Asaph, and none in the 
next, while in the cathedral itself, with all its attractions and 
reminiscences, and with a bishop from Cliristchurch to boot, you 
rarely find an audience ? 

In fact, I am afraid that hatred and jealousy are the bitter fruits 
of inordinate wealth ; and that Christianity must repose on some¬ 
thing solider than splendour. She once stood erect and fearless on 
the tempestuous sea ; she slept soundly on the rocks ; and her 
beauty was not effaced by poverty or stripes or blood. Even when 
she had joined her hand to the robber and the murderer, and claimed 
her remnant from the imperial purple, even then there was some¬ 
thing in her countenance which induced the nations to believe that 
they might invoke her as an intercessor. Sometimes it was not in 
vain. But she had entered into the unholy league ; and it was only 

* Van Helmont.—W. S. L. 
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in the memory, and in none of the works of men'^s hands, that her 
image could be retraced. In the memory that loves and suffers she 
dwells yet. 


LETTER XXIII 

The Welsh are almost as universally estranged from the Church of 
England as the Scotch and Irish. It is in vain to deny that mis¬ 
management and injustice are the causes of this separation. Bene¬ 
fice after benefice, in their poor country, has been thrown into the 
smelting-house of all-consuming Episcopacy, which the majority 
of the Welsh of the present day abominate and detest, as heartily as 
ever did the covenanters of Scotland; although (for the present) 
with more forbearance. 

In Wales no bishop, even should he be a Welshman, will be con¬ 
sidered as a Christian pastor, whose revenue exceeds the united 
income of twenty clergymen, by courtesy called his brethren ; but 
between whom and him there is in reality less brotherhood than 
between Esau and Jacob. I venture to affirm that, if the sentiments 
of the people could be collected, they would not willingly allow any 
bishop in the Principality more than eight hundred pounds a-year, 
nor any other clergyman less than one hundred. Surely the dis¬ 
proportion is extremely great: it is very much greater than between 
a captain and a major-general. Something of proportion should be 
maintained in all the higher grades of society. In no department is 
it so totally lost sight of, as in the clerical, where the ranks should 
stand closer, and where the doctrine is, or rather was, that none is 
more or less than another. 


LETTER XXIV 

The abuses of Episcopacy have detached the Church of Scotland 
from the Church of England ; the abuses of Episcopacy have quin¬ 
tupled in one century the Catholicks of Ireland ; the abuses of 
Episcopacy have decupled within the same period the dissenters of 
Wales. Among all the states of Europe, free and despotick, is any 
thing to be found like this ? 

Had the prelates of Wales and Ireland been natives, and obliged 
to residence, as they always should have been, had their stipends 
been eight hundred a-year instead of many thousands, no envy 
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would have been excited. Their intercourse with their diocese would 
have been more familiar and more cordial, and they would not have 
been too high for example. It is idle and false to assert that gentle¬ 
men and noblemen would not educate their sons for the Church, 
unless in England they might expect more than twelve hundred a 
year ; in Wales more than eight hundred. How few who educate 
their sons for the army and navy can have a nearer prospect of a 
larger pay ? The one is subject to many contingencies, many risks ; 
the other is uninfluenced by peace or war, unexposed to dangers and 
diseases, to casualties and climates. And must every man connected 
with the peerage see a cathedral terminating his avenue ? Must 
every tutor in whose rooms at college a golden tuft has hung, be 
dissatisfied unless he can puff out his black one to the same dimen¬ 
sions ? I have conversed with admirals who served in the navy half 
a century, and who never complained that five or six hundred a-year 
was insufficient to maintain them as gentlemen. To be sure there 
was one good reason ; they never had it. 


LEITER XXV 

If bishopricks were reduced, in England to twelve hundred a year, 
in Wales and Ireland to eight, there would be rectories much richer. 
Hard case indeed ! But are there not some commoners richer than 
some dukes ? Let the commoner be contented with his riches, the 
duke with his dukedom. No, but the commoner ought not to be 
contented with his riches ; he ought to have Oipremium for being ricli. 
We must help him to a peerage, and he may help us to a loan. In 
this way the destroyers of religion have been also the destroyers of 
nobility ; and, in every high-road of the kingdom, our old coats are 
covered with the dust of those who both outstrip and scourge us, 
and our fleur-de-lis and lions stare us in the face from the panels of 
a title-trimmed Rascality. 

We cannot remove or level all the inqualities of social life ; but 
we can and ought to remove those which interrupt the advance of 
religion and virtue ; which render some proud and overbearing, 
others malignant and intractable ! There are said to be pernicious 
and fatal errors in creeds. As the Church declares it, I may not 
doubt it. Those errors hoAvever, I am confident, do not arise from 
a spirit of dogmatism, but first are received from a preacher by the 
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wayside, who gains that confidence in the hearer which the Estab¬ 
lished Church has lost. In few instances would the Church have 
forfeited this confidence, if pure Christianity had been preached with 
zeal in the places set apart for it by law. All men most willingly ask 
counsel and consolation from those who (they believe) sympathize 
with them : now those only can sympathize with them who live 
among them, speak their language, and know their necessities ; more 
stil, if they are subj ect to the same. Nothing of this can exist between 
the prelates in Wales and their poor neighbours. It is only to a 
prince, or to a nobleman of the first distinction, that the episcopal 
hand bears balm. Fenelon, it is true . . . Ah ! but Fenelon was an 
idolater. 


LETTER XXVI 

The clergy, and principally the higher, must be treated like the 
patients of Doctor Caius in the sweating sickness ; they must be 
kept from going to sleep. Perhaps they may sweat the more for it, 
but they have a better chance of recovery. And zeal alone will not 
do : wisdom and patience and complacency must accompany it. 
Religion must be contented to dwell with the better of our aflFections, 
and must accommodate herself in some measure to our habits and 
modes of life, and among these to our frailties and deficiencies. She 
may suggest improvements : but even she, with all her authority, 
cannot force them upon us. Whenever she attempts it, we look 
coldly upon her, and rather leave our home than retain her for an 
inmate. All this may be wrong, but it is in human nature, where 
many things are wrong. 

I must however cease to be a visionary. There is little danger 
that any sudden and rash improvements will flash upon us from that 
quarter. It was because no suggestions of any kind were offered, it 
was because their own language never came to them from the lips of 
their spiritual leaders, that the Irish and W^elsh have seceded ; that 
the two ailes of the English Church have fallen in, and the nave 
totters. 

The present fathers in God are somewhat like the elders who 
solicited Susanna : the more they admire her purity, the more 
urgent are they for her favours. 
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LETTER XXVII 

In ancient times, for nearly five centuries, the pope had little 
power or authority in Ireland, and would perhaps have retained none 
whatever, if papal support were not deemed necessary against 
protestant usurpation. No tythes at that period were paid to the 
Irish clergy, who subsisted, as they do at present, on voluntary 
contributions. There would be a general outcry, at least from one 
quarter, if anyone proposed to reduce the protestant clergy of the 
same country to the same stalling and provender. Nevertheless 
there is no country in Europe where both the higher and lower 
ecclesiasticks enjoy greater authority or greater respect. I would 
propose no harsh measures, nor even this, which cannot be called a 
harsh measure, since it belongs to the practice of the country. But 
if peradventure it should be restored, both in that and in this, I 
doubt whether it would be followed by any evil consequences. How 
can we be so wicked as to suppose that the protestant population is 
less generous or less devout than the popish ? in short to suppose 
that it would allow its pastors to starve, as we hear they are doing, 
or even to want any comfort or convenience, becoming their rank in 
life and their services to the publick ? The reason why a few 
hundreds of them at present miss their former plenteousness, is, 
because their rapacity has overstrained them and given them the 
cramp. A blow always falls harder on the knuckles when the fist is 
clenched than when it is open. 


LEITER XXVIII 

The instruction of the people is the first duty of every govern¬ 
ment. Religion is the most essential part of instruction ; for with¬ 
out it the laws rest upon no solid foundation, nor is human testimony 
a sure evidence of guilt or innocence. The Church has nothing 
more to do, within a state, than to apply her seal to moral contracts 
and engagements. Wherever she does more, she does mischief, and 
is liable to be thrust out with violence. 

Charles the Second, who neither was religious nor usually had 
religious men about him, issued a Declaration, by which it was com¬ 
manded that in all the larger dioceses (for there was no question of 
the smaller) the bishops should preach regularly and constantly, and 
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should confer no ordinations, and exercise no jurisdiction, without 
the advice of presbyters chosen by the Diocese, 

How little of this is observed at the present day, when so much 
caution is necessary. Did it never occur to Charles, with all his 
acuteness of remark, that the presbyters chosen by the Diocese 
were not only the most proper men to confer with the bishop and 
advise him, but likewise to elect him ? 

Divorce the Church and State : divorce them ; and the one will 
neither be shrew nor strumpet; the other neither bulley nor 
cutpurse. 


LETTER XXIX 

A letter of Andrew Marvel, dated November 2, 1665, informs us 
that the Bill for preventing the increase of the Plague, could not 
pass, because the Lords could not agree that their private houses, if 
infected, should be shut up. Would any one, at the present day, 
refuse to help in shutting up their private houses for them if pestil¬ 
ence were within, or care a farthing whether they gave their assent 
or not ? And if their publick house is equally or worse infected, 
shall it not either be purified or closed ? 


LETTER XXX 

We have lately been told, by sensible and by liberal men, that we 
must abstain from all organick changes. For my part, I would 
abstain from all changes whatever, were it possible. But smaller, 
made in time, obviate the necessity of greater. 

We must not be led away by words. What ! are there no 
(yrganick changes from childhood to manhood ? or is it the voice 
only that is firmer ? 


LETTER XXXI 

The statute of Edward the Third says, Holy Church was 
founded not only to inform the people of the word of God, but to 
make hospitalities, alms, and other works of charity.*’** By one of 
Richard the Second, the diocesan is commanded to set part in 
every parish church, according to its value, a certain sum for the 
poor parishioners, in aid of their living and sustenance for ever.**’ 
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Now the King, even without parliament, hath a right, as Head of 
the Church, to deprive of his diocese every diocesan who happens 
to have neglected the obligation of this statute. Shall it then be 
argued that the Parliament and King together possess no lawful 
power to deprive a bishop of any portion of his temporal goods, for 
other and weightier reasons, in addition to these ? 

Divinity is little worth having, much less paying for, unless she 
teaches humanity. The use of religion on earth is to inculcate the 
moral law; in other words, in the words of Jesus Christ, to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. This, in the more obvious sense, is in¬ 
compatible with our nature : for nobody ever did love his neighbour 
quite so well as himself, and never will. But we may be taught, and 
if we cannot be taught we may be obliged, to treat our neighbour as 
kindly and justly as we expect or desire to be treated by him. This 
surely is not done by those bishops, who, beside the other vast 
revenues of their dioceses, hold many rich benefices in them, and 
many out of them, while clergymen of equal merit, having labored 
with assiduity in their vocation for half a century, live curates and 
die paupers. 


lettp:r xxxii 

The stipends of the clergy are paid out of the land : so are our 
rents. If government can saddle us of the laity, who possess free¬ 
holds, with land-tax, house-tax, and other taxes innumerable, is the 
same government unable and unauthorized to saddle, with mere 
race-horse saddles, those who hold land under them, for certain 
services ? And is it unjust or unreasonable to say to them, 

We have heavy debts, partly contracted in your defence ; we 
cannot pay you in future a higher rate than other laborers who work 
for us in other fields, and work more hardly, more patiently, more 
hours in the day, more days in the week, and in what requires more 
skill and is subject to more danger. However, we will keep you in 
employment: but since we cannot in justice pay you above what we 
pay them ; therefor, after next Saturday-night, your wages shall be 
the same.**** 

Now, what should we think of laborers, who, instead of rendering 
thanks for such considerate bounty, claimed a gratuity as a free¬ 
hold, went into the ale-house to form resolutions, got tipsy, and, 
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shouldering and hustling their indulgent masters, cried out robber ! 
and incendiary! If government has no right to alienate (supposing 
alienation to be the question) what is usually but most absurdly 
called church property^ then no bishop or clergyman in England has 
any right whatever to an acre of ground, or even to the roof over his 
head ; for these were all taken from the church, and, what is worse, 
contrary to the intention and stipulation of the donor, and tending 
to the extinction, instead of the furtherance and promotion, of all 
those rites and duties for which such substance was devised and 
granted. 


LETl'ER XXXIII 

An extraordinary case was brought to-day before the mayor of 
Bristol. A gentleman in black had taken a place in a coach for 
Bath, had paid his fare, and was putting his foot on the step. 
Suddenly the coachman of another vehicle came up to him, and, 
taking off his hat, said civilly. 

For Gloster, Sir, twenty shillings.''’’ 

I am going to Bath,’’*’ replied the gentleman in black. 

No matter. Sir, twenty shillings, if you please.'''’ 

But I am going to Bath, and the fare is much less.^' 

Yon chap'’s fare. Sir, may be less than mine : he has not such 
nags as I have, and a short and easy road he makes of it. But I am 
a man of few words. Sir ! two are enough between you and me— 
twenty shillings are good English.'’'' 

On some further remonstrance and hesitation, the coachman, 
strong as he is civil, took by the arm the gentleman in black, and 
said most obligingly. 

You may go to Bath and welcome. Sir ; only I don'’t drive on 
that road, and I want nothing from you but the established fare.'''' 

I know not which of the two made the first proposal to go before 
the chief magistrate of the city; but they went before him, and 
there also the loudest complaints was made by the gentleman in 
black ; the other saying only, sometimes in soliloquy and sometimes 
to the mayor. 

He sha''n'’t nick me, for all that.” 

Having heard both parties with equal impartiality and attention, 
his worship said to the gentleman in black, 
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My dear Sir, all these people have their lawyers who are 
ready to show cause against us : you may spend a few hundreds, 
or 80 ^ but I sadly fear the sovereign must be forthcoming. Mine, 
I am sorry to say, is not the surest court to render you any 
assistance.” 

The gentleman in black threw down his money with much 
indignation, crying, Bad luck to you ! ” 

No, no, master ! it has had enough of that already,” said the 
coachman, making it fly off* his thumb-nail, catching it, pocketing it, 
and wishing the gentleman in black a pleasant journey, and plenty 
of sport in Bath. 

The mayor begged the favour of the applicants name, who 
immediately drew from his pocket an elegant little case of damson- 
coloured leather, with lyres and cherubs round the border, and 
opening it, produced so glossy a card that it would almost have 
deprived of eye-sight a whole family of Persian princes. On this 
card, in spite of its effulgence, were legible, in such gothick letters 
as would have rendered an old missal of inestimable price, the 
words. 

The Reverende Barnard Bray, 

Regents Park. 

It appeared that the reverend gentleman, although a native of 
Ireland, which country had likewise the honour of his education, had 
been visiting for the first time this benefice of Balamacralogoch. 

Sir ! ” said he to the mayor, I have been over to see what I 
can do with “’em. These are ticklish times, and they wince con¬ 
foundedly. Beside, I wanted to see whether I had any house on my 
living, or, in case of necessity, any tythe-barn. By-the-by, which do 
you think is cheapest, common attorney or tythe-proctor ? I am 
afraid they are getting as bad in your country as in ours. For 
instance, that scoundrel! ” 

Why, indeed, Mr. Bray ! ” said the mayor, he appears to 
have been a student in your ecclesiastical courts. He will have his 
money, whether he drives your way or not. The poor catholick 
must pay for going to see God at Gloster, after he has paid for seeing 
him nearer home ! ” 

My service to you. Sir ! ” And then at the street door, A 
bloody hound of a radical as ever swung upon Vinegar-hill! ” 
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LETTER XXXIV 

The injustice done to the Rev. Mr. Barnard Bray, who bears the 
character of being as respectable a clergyman as any in Ireland, and 
against whom no single accusation can fairly be laid, excepting non¬ 
residence; the flagrant injustice done to this exemplary man, makes 
me recollect how liberally the well-wishers of the Church have acted 
in regard to her in Ireland. 

Gentlemen, whose genius and powers of reflection will hereafter 
be duly appreciated in our national councils, have declared in 
parliament that every village in Ireland, nay, every hovel, in which 
there is one Protestant, should enjoy the benefit of a protestant 
clergyman, resident or non-resident. 

Had not this been clearly demonstrated in so high a quarter, I 
should have proposed a scheme apparently less onerous to the 
hermit of the Reformation. I should have proposed that friendly 
communications be made between protestant and catholick gentle¬ 
men, with offers to place reciprocally the catholick and protestant 
tenant in the midst of his coreligionists. Hence there surely would 
be fewer collisions, less distrust, less danger from competition. 
Such translocation was carried into effect very extensively, indeed 
universally, between the Mahometans and Christians, and not 
merely as tenants but as landholders, in order to terminate the 
dissensions and insurrections of Greece. Beside, is there no danger, 
that a stray I’rotestant be brought within the pale of the old sheep- 
fold, even though he has the blessing of a clergyman of liis own 
persuasion entirely to himself? Men are more apt to fall in with 
the opinions of such as arc of the same condition, than with the 
opinions of those who are wiser, if above them ; and much more so 
where one teacher is appointed and paid for liis business, and 
another takes him by the hand, and talks to him of charity, fellow¬ 
ship, alb, crosier, and the faith of our fathers. The Irish, too, are 
a convivial people, and hate moroseness and diffidence. They are 
so quick-sighted in what is ridiculous, I am well convinced there 
would scarcely have been a papist at this time in the country, if we 
had not been at the pains of shewing them that being a papist was 
no joke. 
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LETTER XXXV 

The Bishop of London groaned at an apparition in Ireland : and 
a horrible one it was indeed. A clergyman was compelled, by the 
severity of Fortune, or, more chidstianly speaking, by the wiles and 
maliciousness of Satan, to see his son work in his garden. 

Had the right reverend baron passed my house, early in the 
morning or late in the evening, the chances are that he would have 
found me doing the same thing, and oftentimes more unprofitably ; 
that is, planting trees from which some other will gather the fruit. 
Would his mitred head have turned giddy to see me on a ladder, 
pruning or graffing niy peaches ? I should have been sorry for it, 
not being used to come down until my work was over, even when 
visitors no less illustrious than the right reverend baron have called 
on me. But we have talked together in our relative stations ; I 
above, they below. 


LETTER XXXVI 

We must take Episcopacy by the hand, and lead her, before the 
lamps are out, from the purlieus of King-street to her father'^s house. 
There she must be taught that neither lace nor rags become the 
Spouse of Christ, but a cleanly modest apparel, simple and whole, the 
work of her own industry. We will give her pin-money ; but not 
enough to render her careless (by having so much at her own dis¬ 
posal) how soon she is separated from her husband. Let us submit 
to her inspection a clear account of her property, and what liens are 
upon it. I find this memorandum between the tape and the parch¬ 
ment. In all ages there have been frequent demands made upon 
the church, and paid by the usufructuary with more or less reluct¬ 
ance. Great portions have been broken down from the old buildings, 
some of which were wasted, some used for repairs, and some mended 
the roads.’’ Here a piece is wanting, and the edges of the paper 
smell of rats or mice. It continues thus— 

Upon this the clergy looked for indemnity, by driving off the 
children, whose spelling and singing they liked no longer; by for¬ 
swearing all knowledge of medicaments, foot-salves, and eye-salves ; 
by withholding the usual pittance to the poor, and sending them to 
feed at the farmer’s. After a while, agriculture made great im- 
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provements ; minerals too in vast quantities were extracted. And 
now something more than the firstlings of the flock, something more 
than the tenth wheat-sheaf, was demanded. The earth, the rivers, 
the mighty sea itself, the hiding-places of wealth in the abysses of 
the globe, were ransacked by the scorners of St. Peter. Human 
industry, human skill and science, with whatever the animal creation 
had worked into fertility, or money (drawn from long-past exertions) 
had fostered and matured, all become subservient and tributary : 
every thing was censed anew by the more accurate eye, and covered 
by the purer hand, of clerical Reformation.’’ 


LETTER XXXVII 

When I attempt to bring back to my memory all I believe I may 
recollect of human institutions, I stand in doubt, I turn round, I ask 
any one who seems to know better than I do, whether there is one, 
among them all, which has required no improvement, no reformation, 
no revision, in three whole centuries. 

Nations are grown conciliating, perhaps indifferent, in regard to 
tenets, which formerly divided the Christian world, and left scarcely 
any Christianity in it. There is however one, against which the 
protestants are setting their faces. 

To take advantage not merely of God’s bounty in his earth’s 
fertility, but to be a tracker and a pricker to every quiet nook, every 
snug form in the whole country ; to profit by every invention, every 
scheme for agricultural improvement, every expenditure that 
frugality and prudence shall have hazarded ; to seize a tenth of 
herbs and fruits, uncultivated and unknown by the nation, in those 
ages when a more patriarchal priesthood watched over the labours 
of the farmer, and oftener relieved them than decimated the pro¬ 
duce ; to seize upon these things, and more, sometimes with arms, 
sometimes with laws that suck out all the blood that arms have not 
spilt—this now really, in theological language, is most damnable 
transubstantiation. 


LETTER XXXVIII 

What! in your zeal for education would you quite overlook 
religion ? 

This question is often asked of those who, for the sake chiefly of 
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improving the moral and religious condition of the people, would 
stop instantly the churcirs 

Luxuriam spoliorum et censum in damna furentem. 

Religion is the postulate of education. It is then necessary to 
remind a theologian, that there are only four of the commandments 
of the Old Testament which relate to the works of God : the other 
six are confined to moral and social duties. 

The whole service of the church is education ; and surely as 
much of the matter is to be taught in schools as in churches. If not, 
why does not the parson teach as often as the schoolmaster ? The 
time will come when every church in the world will be a school¬ 
room. 

We have seen that there are four commandments for our conduct 
upon earth, as social beings, in the Old Testament : there are only 
two in the New,—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God ; and thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

Now we may add another million to the yearly revenue of the 
priesthood, more easily than one syllable to this ordinance. Let all 
hear it, early and late, at home and abroad, and (in religion) let them 
look for nothing else, adding only the authority that supports it. 


LETTER XXXIX 

There are few men less amused than I am at listening to gossip ; 
few, I believe, are less disposed to be invidious or personal in their 
observations. But unless we mention names occasionally, we shall 
not be attended to ; and unless we make haste, we shall not be in 
time to arrest the trickery of the bishops. An Act of Parliament 
was procured, under false pretenses, by a couple of them, Beadon 
and Lawe, successive diocesans of Bath and Wells, by which the 
church, of which they were trustees and guardians, was thrown down 
and robbed. Facts connected with this gagging and violation, were 
circumstantially brought forward in the Chronicle of January the 
fifteenth, 1836. 

The brethren of the two fathers in God are fuming like dung¬ 
hills in a frosty morning ; but it cannot suspend nor abate the 
wholesome severity of the season. The Church of England, now 
really in danger, requires that every Act of Parliament fraudulently 
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obtained, and injuriously applied, and alienating any thing tempor¬ 
arily from her, for private purposes, be immediately annulled. The 
watchword of every true Conservative is, The Church is in danger. 


LETTER XL 

Yesterday I was told very gravely, that our country and Ireland 
would not be in their present state of excitement, could they, under 
God’s providence, be governed by the great man now no more. 

There are two parties, each of which had his great man now 
no more,” with a mark of admiration at the end of him, and neither 
of which would acknowledge in the opposite great man any thing 
better than a pretender. One of them actually brought about all 
the confusion of which we are hearing such loud complaints ; and 
the other had neither strength nor foresight to prevent it. 

Mr. William Pitt was the most wonderful steam-engine that ever 
worked with human breath ; but all that came from it is mingled 
and lost in air, excepting an insoluble body of national debt, and an 
eternal blight upon agricultural labour. Nothing was there of 
wisdom, nothing of invention, nothing which could stand the test 
of experience, or could be applied to any purpose but a mischievous 
one. He was a restless and reckless demagogue, whose sonorous 
voice and hereditary name raised him above all competitors. Mr. 
Charles Fox screamed and shrieked at him, and the brighter wit of 
Sheridan and the solider intellect of Burke were aimed against him 
ineffectually. He turned his neck, trimmed, and swam onward. 

No minister is without a little unctuous material to smoothen 
any ruffle in his plumage. 

The plan of Mr. Charles Fox for utterly abolisliing all the power 
of the Lords, by rendering valid the votes of the Commons in spite 
of them (after a second refusal of their assent) was unconstitutional 
and absurd. If similar folly and temerity were not evident in his 
other projects, it would be impossible not to think him insincere in 
this. Flis acuteness lay in detecting the weak point of an argument, 
and he was to be depended on only when he replied to fallacies. In 
debate he was vigilant, strenuous, and expert; and in his deficiencies 
themselves there was the greater appearance of sincerity. What was 
incondite was called massy; what required no meditation in his 
hearers was called unpremeditated. He had no imagination, no 
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love of ornament, or even of order. With men unaccustomed to 
discipline, promptitude is truth, inconsiderateness is liberality, and 
haste is heartiness. 

Neither of these men could have saved us, nor can any other ; 
we must save ourselves. The current of evil is only to be stemmed 
by the united weight and breasting of the people. 


LETTER XLI 

When I was a member of the university, I remember at Christ¬ 
church two gentlemen of the name of Carey : one was called the 
Dean’s Carey ; the other had no patronymick. He however was 
considered as among the best scholars in Oxford, although young, 
and was remarkable for the simplicity of his manners, the mildness 
of his disposition, his thoughtful and religious turn of mind, his 
gentleness and his modesty. The two in fact were not easily mis¬ 
taken. At the present time, one receives, as bishop of Saint Asaph, 
what is called only eight thousand pounds a year, but has often been 
ten thousand ; the other, as librarian to the British museum, I know 
not exactly what, but certainly a good deal less than Crock ford and 
Lord Sefton pay their cooks. 

I am not so unconstitutional as to complain of this : and there 
could not be a grosser abuse of words than to say it is unprecedented ; 
I only say it is among the many causes which have brought the 
english church into contempt and hatred. It is enough, no doubt, 
that bishopricks are awarded to deserving men : it might create too 
much confusion to push strait forward to the most deserving. 
Beside, who would take the trouble, and incur the obloquy What 
person of rank and fortune would accept the office of prime minister 
on such conditions fit only for petty regulators and troublesome 
disciplinarians, like Prussia, &c. I am sorry that it has become my 
office and duty, in this place, to reprimand my father in God. I will 
do it as gently as I can. Bishop Carey, serving at the communion¬ 
table in his cathedral, passed by a Mrs. Gregson, in order to present 
the cup first to Lady Mostyn. Her ladyship, I venture to say, was 
the person most hurt on this occasion. Mrs. Gregson, I hear, and 
my information comes from a clergyman to whom she related the 
event, is herself a dissenter, but having no minister of her own 
persuasion in the neighbourhood, thought it her duty to join a 
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communion to which she had hitherto been a stranger. No pride was 
wounded in her, but religion was, and the English church lost a 
virtuous and pious aspirant. Her inexperience had never been 
informed that such was really the itiqmtte of the cathedral. Sir 
Henry Browne was passed over in like manner by Bishop Luxmore 
for some fashionable stranger. 

Saint Augustin and St. Athanasius would have reproved these 
two bishops very severely for such misconduct, reminding them that 
they were only waiters at their Lord'^s table, although they took 
upon themselves their Mastery’s title, and that they were bringing the 
house into discredit. Luxmore indeed they might have ignored ; 
but they would certainly have told the other it was more like the 
Deane’s Carey than Christ’s. 

We are all growing indiflferent from long use ; and the few 
among us who are yet zealots, moderate our regret as much as may 
be, that, together with the presence of such holy men as the Saints 
Athanasius and Augustin, we likewise have lost the benefit of their 
example. 

LETTER XLII 

Sir Robert Inglis, on one occasion, used in parliament the strong 
expression incarnation of evil. 

We are accustomed to read the word incarnation with somewhat 
of solemnity and awe, and cannot but be shocked to find it profaned 
by common parlance, or even employed in composition of the 
gravest kind, although poetical. But is there a pious or reflecting 
man in existence, who is not confounded and amazed at seeing the 
holiest of mysteries stuck so unceremoniously on the horns of 
the devil ? 

I hope that Sir Robert Inglis, for the future, when he treats us as 
children, which in good truth he had a right to do, will remember that 
we have tender consciences, and are easily frightened, even when the 
devil keeps his own ground, and when his horn has its button upon it. 

LETTER XLIII 

The Reformation in England was a work of haste, a work of 
passion. Virtuous men, it is true, in common with wicked men, took 
advantage of the event, and, being appointed to the vacant churches, 
acted at once with zeal and moderation. Even those bishops whose 
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mptives were base and sordid, and who were ready to slide back again 
at the first cracking of the ice, deemed it prudent and expedient to 
look sickly and saintly, and to hood the hawk. Elizabeth forced 
them to surrender up whatever she wanted of them, under the 
specious title of exchange ; and, being head of the church, she gave 
her father in God, the Bishop of Ely, a good round curse for coming 
in tidily and sciatically to her demands. Episcopal and clerical 
rapawpity were little practised in that reign; a reign otherwise the 
^of t profligate, and the most thoroughly persecuting, of any in our 
annals, and upon which no kindly influence was shed by the two 
grand luminaries which arose in it, Shakespeare and Bacon, to which 
it is probable a third of equal or proximate magnitude will vainly be 
expected so long as the world endures. The lower of the two indeed 
was not quite free from the grossness and harshness of the age : sad 
proof to what a degree the human heart may be hardened by the 
ambition of great power and the exercise of great authority. Had 
lofty station and inordinate riches been inaccessible and hopeless to 
him, Bacon would never have crawled and wriggled at the foot-stool 
of a vulgar-minded, although shrewd and instructed woman, nor at 
her bidding have sharpened the axe for the neck of his patron and 
benefactor. Seeing that wealth and eminence then are capable of 
such eflects on such a mind, on a man well-born, and habituated 
from his youth upward to the enjoyment of whatever is plenteous in 
the household, and polished in society, what is, or rather what is not 
to be apprehended from them, when spiritual pride works together 
with so mighty agents, and when unnatural effulgence, which earth 
and heaven disown, bursts suddenly on the weaker sight of pygmies, 
who come forth from retirement and obscurity ? 

Let the spiritual and temporal peers take advantage of the present 
session, to recover a part at least of their popularity. I have 
imperfectly heard of a motion intended to be made in the House of 
Commons, in order to elude the provisions of a beneficent act, 
passed some time ago, but never yet brought into operation, to 
prevent the slow death (in the statute not called murder) of children 
in manufactories. The narrator, an honest Tory, was carried so 
far away by party zeal, as to attribute the projected motion to a 
liberal: I forget the name. 

Now fifty acts of parliament in favour of reform are unequal in 
value to one in favour of humanity. 

VOL. XII.-~Q 
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If any alteration is about to be made in the act, let it be, 

First, that in every factory a certain number of square feet be 
allotted to every operative, as in the slave-ships; but rather more 
definedly. 

Secondly, that no child under eight years of age work more than 
for three hours consecutively, nor with less than two hours between, 
nor beyond six hours in the twenty-four. 

Thirdly, that between the years of eight and fourteen, no child 
work longer than three hours and a-half consecutively, nor with less 
than two hours between, nor beyond seven hours in the twenty- 
four. 

Fourthly, that between fourteen and twenty, none work longer 
than four hours consecutively, nor beyond eight hours in the 
twenty-four. 

The race of Englishmen is not to be deteriorated, and worne 
gradually away, by the base cupidity of wretches unworthy to be 
called Englishmen or men. Whoever contravenes the law projected 
above, should be subject to hard labour for fourteen years. Surely 
were it possible that any monster in man'^s dress should attempt to 
annuli the provisions of the most beneficent act (however defective) 
passed by Parliament within our memory, there would be an in¬ 
stantaneous vote for his expulsion from the House, and declaring 
his incapacity to serve any office, military or civil. The law for the 
abolition of the slave-trade in the West Indies, is far less important 
than a law for the abolition of a worse at home. Never can I believe 
any Englishman capable of such atrocity as this party-man an¬ 
nounced, to ridicule and abuse (no doubt) the name of liberal. 
Should any thing so fraudulent as well as inhuman be attempted, I 
hope the police will take precautions lest the people in their indigna¬ 
tion violate the laws ; even should it be only an exposure of the 
criminal for a few hours in the pillory, under the slightest whipping 
that ever belayed the shoulders of malefactor. 

On such an occasion as this, it becomes the peers, temporal and 
spiritual, to step forward in all their power and authority : and per¬ 
haps the royal hand itself would be extended, to close or dissolve an 
assembly, in which any thing were received and countenanced so 
derogatory to the dignity, so revolting to the humanity, of the 
nation. 
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LETTER XUV 

If those clergymen who talk of great prizes in the church, as the 
sole or principal motive to enter it professionally, were at all con¬ 
scious of the unchristian spirit evinced by such avowal, they would 
cancel the unhappy quotation. Few of them perhaps are aware that 
Doctor Bentley was the broacher of the doctrine, than whom never 
was man more disingenuous, more litigious, or more rapacious. It is 
better to intimate his perseverance than his pertinacity, and it is 
easier to admire his scholarship than h^s Christianity. His spirit in 
both was alike : it was sordid, fierce, and intolerant. 

In the amassing and canning forth of learned works, ore, pig, 
and bar, there was indeed a snorting, kicking, and biting, but there 
was likewise (since we are not bidding for him let us own it) a most 
able beast to the dray. 

If there was any thing that equalled the sagacity of Bentley in the 
detection of a bad reading, it was his ingenuity in substituting a 
worse. But, if learning is enough, he alone will make that man 
learned who studies his writings attentively. However, let young 
clergymen regard him rather as the successor of Joseph Scaliger and 
Isaac Casaubon, than as the interpreter of Christ and his apostols ; 
in whose books the word prize will be found in a very different con¬ 
text, and bearing a very different sense. I hope they will benefit by 
this remark : I hope it will satisfy them : for it would be incon¬ 
venient to me to give a course of lectures in theology, before them and 
the Heads of Houses. Beside, I do not know whether I am qualified 
by the Statutes. Let me assure them, ere we part, that vast incomes 
will render them neither more contented nor more respected. I have 
seen, in the Roman and Neapolitan states, bishops who derived from 
their dioceses but five or six hundred pounds a-year, and were obliged 
as well as disposed to give away much in alms, and to divide the 
remainder with their subordinate clergy, many of whom, under 
various denominations, resided in the palace. I have seen nobles, 
men and women, kneeling in the street before these bishops, when 
no ceremony of the catholick church was being performed. 

I have seen lately, in the Principality of Wales, a far more 
respectable race of men, artisans and farmers, walking bare-headed 
by the side of their preacher, yet joining with him in cheerful con¬ 
versation. I have never seen in that country, or in this, the same 
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respect paid to wealthy bishops ; but I have seen them shunned, I 
have seen them derided, and I have heard them curst. After all, 
will any dare to say that they are immoral men ?—otherwise indeed 
than in demanding a great deal more for their services than they are 
conscious such services merit. This appeal of mine in their favour is, 
I acknowledge, an unworthily weak one : for what can be more 
immoral than such injustice, arrogance, and rapacity ? But it has 
been said that it is not for their services as bishops, such wealth is 
thrown into their aprons : that the bishopricks themselves were 
given them for classical attainments. Sorry am I for so inconsiderate 
a declaration. We happen to live in an age when literary labour is 
well-paid ; not that the best is paid most; there being few inde¬ 
corously ravenous for its higher luxuries, but nearly all sitting down 
with a tolerably good appetite for homely fare, and capable of 
digesting a pretty large quantity, with merely a sprinkling of such 
spices as are more customary than costly, and come from our own 
plantations. Unquestionably those who enjoy rich benefices have 
attained them after much industry: yet they do not seem to me 
wome out by it, or incapable of more. There is nothing in which the 
intellectual and physical vary so widely as in the proofs of strength. 
To have undergone great labour is indeed a proof of it in the phy¬ 
sical : in the intellectual, to have performed what may appear most 
laborious, is none. High intellects always act, but never labor : to 
say that they work or rest from their work, is applying to them a 
metaphor picked up from the ordinary walks of life. 

The revenues of St. Asaph, in the time of Luxmore, were worth 
at least twelve thousand a-year ; and the parishes belonging to his 
relatives were worth at least fifteen thousand a-year. His family stil 
possesses, in church-property, in the dioceses of St. Asaph and Here¬ 
ford, ten thousand seven hundred and seventy-six pounds a-year ! 

The French Revolution is said to have been chiefly brought about 
by the profusion of the Court. What was the profusion of the French 
Court in comparison with this ? And was Bishop Luxmore at all 
remarkable, or ever heard of, for piety, for zeal, for genius, or for 
learning ? Here however is a family in possession of twenty-seven 
thousand pounds a-year^ arising from the English Church. A larger 
sum than was enjoyed, at the same epoch, by all the admirals and 
commanders who fought under Nelson, and saved our country. The 
amount of a half-year's income of this princely revenue has not been 
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distributed among all the poets and historians and philosophers of 
England since the invasion of Julius Caesar. Our king himself, for 
more than fifty years, was contented with much less than one quarter 
of it. Even a single pound, of these many thousands, ought never 
to have been bestowed in the Church on strangers to the nation and 
the language. The heaviest complaint against the Norman con¬ 
queror (who gave reason, God knows, for many) was about the 
intrusive prelates. The people of Wales, I conceive, have just as 
much right and reason to drive out bishops and clergy (forcibly 
pushed in among them) who speak only in an unknown tongue to 
them, as the English had to do the same, for the same cause, three 
centuries ago. These very bishops and clergy praise the zeal and 
piety of those who performed the exploit. Such an abuse ought 
not to be tolerated one Sunday more. To prevent all violence, 
which sooner or later must explode against the more fraudulent and 
oppressive usurpation, eject the present Welsh bishops—bishops of 
Wales I should have said—eject them instantly, giving them the 
first benefices that fall under the Crown, and providing that neither 
now nor hereafter they receive less than eight hundred a-year, 
although unserviceable. 

Let us come to matter-of-fact. In this age of bibliopoly, would 
any company, of the most speculating and enterprizing publishers, 
take all the bishops together, and give them each fifteen-pence a day 
for the cleverest things they could produce ? No, by the shades of 
South-Sea and Mississippi! 


LETTER XLV 

There may be some so inconsiderate, or so indifferent to truth 
and evidence, as to accuse me of hostility to the Church of England. 
Is there a single word in the whole of these Letters, which does not 
tend manifestly both to its purity and its preservation ? Religion 
is good and needful, were it only for the sociability it brings about. 
Too true is it that, being bound up with the state, this effect has not 
only been neutralized, but one contrary to it has been produced. 
Nobody, I hope, will suspect me of a tendency to either of the 
opposite sects, Calvinism or popery. If I must swear on the occasion, 
I will swear by my own book. I see them, in Calvinism, a contracted, 
sordid, tallow-lighted theater, exhibiting a drama in which only two 
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actors figure; and these change dresses and characters upon the 
stage. Englishmen, who love fair play and plain dealing, hardly can 
approve, one would think, of a Devil who has the assurance to make 
it appear (which, to give him his due, he does) that he is more just 
and merciful than his antagonist. The rogue ! I have not patience 
with him. 

And now let me not only calm my own displeasure, but reason a 
little with those grave people who can see only a FooVs Pa/radUe in 
Popery. Do not let them be made angrier, by putting their hands 
in their pockets and discovering that a trifle has been abducted at 
the door. There are many good things, and pleasant ones, in 
Popery. It is pity that young ladies are asked some odd questions, 
so early in life, and rather by a strange gentleman than % mama. 
But this is quite requisite to the existence of the system, and they 
soon like it. What I most admire is the modesty of the clergy ; of 
course I do not mean exactly in the instance above-cited ; I mean in 
their claims to the antiquity of the worship. Surely, if they would 
glory in its antiquity, they are modest men indeed, in taking their 
stand so low. Their fishermen did not punt it first on the little sea 
of Galilee ; no, they drew the seine and sang to the dolphins on the 
blue Egean. 

Their first bishop on record was not Simon-Peter, but Homer. 

I applaud them for abstaining, so much as they have done, from 
making fresh inclosures. But it must be confessed that they have 
been occasionally a little too severe with the poachers on their lord- 
ships. However they have kept open house, have treated their 
guests nobly, and, what is better than all, have been indulgent to 
the afllicted and the poor. 


LETTER XLVI 

There is not much to recapitulate in the series of these letters : 
a few axioms may follow them. 

1. The same causes produce the same effects. 

2. A descending body falls more and more rapidly. 

3. It is better to have an instrument efliicient in doing good, than 
one efiicient in doing evil. 

4. It is better to have it operative than inoperative. 
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6. It is better to have fifty than one, if we have room and work 
for the fifty. 

6. It is better, if it can be done to the content of the fifty, to pay 
among them all no more than had been paid to one. 

Whoever will take the trouble to calculate, may find how many 
would remain in the Church of England seventy years hence, were 
dissent to encrease in the same proportion as within the last seven^ 
or say fourteen. Now if the same causes produce the same effects, 
and if we allow them to continue, we shall perceive that about one 
in four throughout the United Kingdom will be of the Establishment 
at the close of seventy years. Of course, long before that period, 
the Dissidents must overthrow it. Consider now whether it is better 
to see it overthrown than corrected : consider whether many great 
and excellent things have not fallen into ruin by permitting only 
(what appeared) a brief procrastination. Some are of opinion that 
the Church of England, at the present hour, does not embrace half 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. In that case it would be 
just and lawful at any time, with consent of Parliament, to subvert 
it utterly. Should it not be the case, it soon must be. Would it 
not be such a miscalculation as no gamester ever was accused of, 
were the distributers of the national wealth and ofiices to resolve on 
holding in their hands, rather than lay on the table, the winning 
card ? Their children and friends may enjoy the station of bishops 
with much respectability and dignity ; but never in future with papal 
display and oriental splendour. They may continue to be as 
wealthy and elevated as the prelates of other countries, or as the 
governors of cities, or even of provinces : but they must not stand 
above most princes of the continent, and (higher than any of them) 
above those Englishmen who, concentrating the might and majesty 
of the nation, strike down on our subject sea the audacity of kings 
and emperors. 


LETTER XLVII 

Here have I been occupied in planting a live fence round the 
venerable ruins of the english church, which had suffered much 
under the waste and negligence of the lord of the manor, much from 
passers-by, but infinitely more from the tenants. I trust I have 
rendered the greatest services that ever man yet rendered to the 
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bishops, who perhaps may owe their very existence to me, and 
certainly will owe, if my advice is taken, what is next to existence, the 
love of all around them, and dignity and authority. Each should 
become a chancellor; each should become a judge without appeal 
in all ecclesiastical matters relating to his diocese; each should 
possess the power of convoking his clergy, and of holding a court on 
any member who had neglected or transgressed his duties, with 
power not only of suspension, but of removing from holy orders. 
All other convocations can only be for factious and seditious pur¬ 
poses, since it cannot be supposed that Parliament will ever be less 
attentive to a representation laid before it by the clergy, than by any 
other profession, any other section of the community. 

And now I most solemnly protest, that, living as I do in an age 
which (in England) may be called the age of staims^ I have written 
without the slightest expectation that for these, the most important 
of my labours, one should be erected to me by a publick vote in 
either of our Universities. The uttermost I look forward to, is, that 
some grateful bishop, when he reads of my death in his Times^ will 
order a plaister cast to be taken of me, to be placed over the door of 
his dining-room. 
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